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Introduction 


This  is  a  Sunday  morning  in  July.  All  is  quiet  and  serene.  Only 
a  gentle  zephyr  disturbs  the  perfumed  air,  wafting  the  fragrance  of 
flowers  and  the  scent  of  pine  to  me.  Across  Lake  George’s  narrow 
valley,  rising  abruptly  into  the  sky,  Buck  Mountain  stands  like  a  sen¬ 
tinel.  Underneath,  the  clear  calm  water  faithfully  reflects  the  green 
of  the  towering  slopes,  while  overhead,  small  snow-white  clouds 
gather  like  a  diadem  around  the  summit,  making  the  sky  seem  even 
more  blue  by  contrast.  Then  over  this  summery  scene  comes  the  peal 
of  bells  calling  the  faithful  to  church  and  resounding  sweetly  across 
the  beautiful  waterway  discovered  by  that  sainted  martyr,  Isaac 
Jogues.  Truly,  “God’s  in  His  heaven:  all’s  right  with  the  world!” 

Throughout  this  entire  area  beauty  and  holiness  today  abound. 
It  must  be  that  Lake  Champlain  is  also  calm  and  still.  Down  through 
the  islands  and  the  eastern  shore  the  strong  scent  of  clover  rises  from 
the  fields  and  greets  the  traveler  with  its  sweet  fragrance.  Mount 
Mansfield  rules  the  Green  Mountains  in  all  her  queenly  glory,  while 
from  the  lofty  heights  of  Whiteface  the  wonders  of  the  Adirondacks 
are  before  us.  Indeed,  Lake  Placid  seems  almost  at  our  feet,  while 
the  St.  Lawrence  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  far  away.  At  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  health  and  happiness  are  literally  spouting  from  the 
ground.  Throughout  these  eleven  counties  hordes  of  parched  trav¬ 
elers  are  drinking  in  scenes  of  indescribable  beauty  all  the  way  from 
the  rugged  walls  of  the  Ausable  to  the  rounded  hillsides  of  Benning¬ 
ton.  The  entire  atmosphere  is  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Infinite. 

It  is  such  days  as  this  which  awaken  the  poet’s  soul  in  us  all  and 
set  us  to  the  hopeless  task  of  recording  our  impressions  with  pen  and 
ink.  The  beauty  of  this  area  undoubtedly  has  been  responsible  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  vast  array  of  pamphlets  and  books  dealing  with 
our  mountains  and  our  valleys.  Those  who  fall  in  love  with  its 
charms  tend  to  write  of  it  with  all  the  zeal  and  ardor  of  lovers.  The 
fact  that  this  section  has  had  a  great  and  important  military  historv 
certainly  has  never  deterred  them.  In  writing  of  past  wars  it  has 
been  the  general  practice  to  disregard  the  sordid  aspects  and  con- 
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centrate  chiefly  on  the  heroic  and  the  romantic.  The  armies  that 
wended  their  way  up  and  down  these  valleys  were  decidely  picturesque; 
many  of  the  leaders,  like  Robert  Rogers,  leader  of  “Rogers’  Ran¬ 
gers,”  for  example,  were  unusual  and  unique;  while  the  entire  area 
abounds  with  interesting  anecdotes.  These  factors  cast  a  romantic 
spell  over  all  the  sylvan  beauty  and  fan  the  enthusiasm  of  the  would-be 
writer  already  kindled  by  love  of  beauty.  As  a  result,  most  of  the 
books  written  on  this  area  are  partly  military,  and  party  descriptive 
of  it  beauty,  in  varying  proportions.  Most  of  them  are  interestingly 
written  and  many  have  had  a  wide  circulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  value  as  history  is  in  general  question¬ 
able.  Their  writers  as  a  rule  have  been  less  interested  in  historical 
accuracy  than  in  beauty  and  romance.  Their  tendency  has  been  to 
accept  the  word  of  previous  writers  without  question  and  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  credulous  of  contemporary  legends.  In  other  words,  their  work 
has  been  commendable  as  literature  but  not  as  history.  Many  of  the 
major  historians  themselves  are  even  open  to  question.  Like  Parkman 
— whose  word  is  accepted  in  many  quarters  as  gospel  truth — much  that 
they  wrote  was  based  on  narratives  written  long  after  the  actual 
events  occurred.  We  all  know  how  stories  grow  with  the  telling 
and  how  fickle  is  the  human  memory.  We  also  know  that  witnesses 
are  sometimes  not  even  interested  in  giving  a  true  and  unprejudiced 
account.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  served  in  our 
Colonial  or  Revolutionary  armies  were  any  exception  to  this  rule. 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  Champlain  Valley  in  the  Revolution 
has  to  do  with  the  life  and  career  of  Benedict  Arnold.  He  had  warm 
friends  and  bitter  enemies.  After  his  treachery  his  enemies  made  the 
most  of  their  opportunity  to  discredit  him;  while  his  friends  had  van¬ 
ished  or  were  silent.  No  one  has  to  be  an  apologist  for  Arnold  to 
state  that  the  history  of  the  Champlain  Valley  in  that  war  has  ever 
since  been  distorted  because  of  his  connection  with  it.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  true  story  of  this  section  in  that  period  would 
never  have  been  known  had  it  not  been  for  British  and  French  sources, 
and  if  we  were  wholly  confined  to  the  American  evidence.  It  is  only 
recently  that  we  have  approached  a  sane  perspective  and  historical 
accuracy.  Although  not  accepting  all  that  Hoffman  Nickerson  has 
written,  his  book,  “The  Turning  Point  of  the  Revolution,”  can  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  recent  tendency  to  approximate  a  sound 
historical  basis  for  that  period. 
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Another  outstanding  example  of  careless  research  and  also  of 
unwise  credulity  of  former  writers  centers  around  the  life  of  Isaac 
Jogues.  It  is  amazing  how  so  many  authors  have  been  content  but  to 
skim  the  surface  of  his  saintly  career.  The  fundamental  dates  of  his 
existence  have  been  copied  anad  recopied  for  three  centuries,  yet  there 
has  always  been  wide  disagreement.  According  to  some  reputable  his¬ 
torians  he  discovered  Lake  George  in  1642,  according  to  others 
equally  authentic  the  correct  date  was  1646,  while  still  others  cling 
to  1644.  The  year  accepted  by  the  average  writer  has  depended  upon 
which  former  historian  he  was  using  for  reference.  Those  who  turned 
to  Parkman’s  pages,  for  example,  found  1642  given  as  the  correct 
date,  and  proceeded  to  repeat  this  error,  apparently  without  realizing 
that  other  reliable  authorities  had  come  to  different  conclusions,  and 
without  doing  further  research  themselves.  Yet  the  evidence  avail¬ 
able  overwhelmingly  favors  1646;  and  although  it  may  be  heresy, 
Parkman  was  wrong.  To  be  sure,  no  one  can  ever  prove  the  matter 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  all  minds,  but  of  what  can  we  all  be 
completely  certain ! 

Between  the  military  history  of  this  region  and  the  records  of  the 
development  of  the  arts  of  peace  there  exists  a  decided  contrast. 
Whereas  the  period  of  the  wars  has  been  the  subject  of  countless 
pamphlets  and  books,  very  little,  comparatively,  has  been  written  of 
the  rise  of  industries,  of  the  professions  and  of  our  social  institutions. 
Authors  have  concentrated  their  attention  on  the  romance  of  war 
rather  than  on  constructive  achievements.  There  is  not  even  one 
county  out  of  our  eleven  that  today  has  a  satisfactory  history  of  its 
development!  Most  of  the  county  history  available  was  written 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Although  this  material  constitutes  the  most 
valuable  source  of  local  development,  it  is  in  general  poorly  written, 
contradictory,  and  historically  unsound.  For  example :  if  the  author 
wanted  to  chronicle  the  history  of  a  church  in  a  community  he  would 
simply  ask  the  minister  or  a  prominent  layman  to  submit  a  sketch; 
if  he  was  ready  to  sum  up  the  political  history  of  a  town  he  would  call 
upon  a  citizen  with  an  interest  in  its  past  development;  in  other 
realms  of  history  similar  methods  were  used.  As  a  result,  much  of  the 
material  was  written  by  amateurs  who  had  no  knowledge  of  histori¬ 
cal  technique,  and  whose  main  object  was  to  tell  a  good-sounding 
story,  making  their  church,  their  town,  their  profession  or  themselves 
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shine  as  brightly  as  possible.  In  many  cases  they  completely  left  out 
the  important  things.  That  someone,  sometime,  might  be  interested 
to  know  where  a  town  obtained  its  name,  or  when  it  was  first  settled, 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  some  of  them.  Town  records  were 
very  carelessly  kept,  while  those  that  were  available  were  in  many 
cases  not  deemed  important  by  local  historians  of  a  half  century  ago. 

Much  of  our  local  history  has  been  lost  altogether.  Much  that 
is  yet  available  is  disappearing  fast  as  the  aged  pass  on  and  valuable 
documents  and  papers  are  lost.  What  has  been  preserved  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  story  of  the  development  of  our  towns  and  villages 
has  been  in  numerous  cases  a  heroic  and  interesting  one.  It  is  a 
genuine  misfortune  to  have  so  much  of  this  narrative  lost.  A  town 
with  traditions  is  more  likely  than  otherwise  to  be  a  town  with  a 
future.  There  is  an  imperative  need  for  a  new  county  history,  based 
on  sound  research,  in  each  of  our  eleven  counties  without  exception. 
In  every  case  this  would  necessarily  be  the  work  of  years  of  scientific 
study,  but  in  the  end  this  labor  would  certainly  be  more  than  justified. 
It  has  been  manifestly  impossible  for  me  to  visit  and  ferret  out  all  the 
historical  information  in  all  these  scores  of  towns  myself;  in  fact,  it 
could  not  be  done  in  a  lifetime.  As  a  result  much  of  the  material  con¬ 
tained  in  my  chapters  on  the  various  counties  has  been  taken  from 
secondary,  rather  than  primary  sources.  In  case  of  contradictions 
among  authorities  I  balanced  the  scales  to  determine  the  weight  of 
evidence.  This  is  the  only  procedure  possible  until  such  time  as  the 
counties  are  aroused  to  safeguard  their  historical  heritage. 

In  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  economic,  professional,  religious, 
educational,  political  and  social  development  of  this  area  I  am  tread¬ 
ing  on  virgin  soil.  No  one  has  ever  seriously  tackled  this  problem 
before.  The  county  histories  are  hopelessly  inadequate  even  prior  to 
their  date  of  publication,  while  in  some  fields  the  development  of  the 
entire  states  of  Vermont  and  New  York  has  been  almost  neglected. 
The  available  material  is  as  a  rule  very  much  diffused  and  difficult  to 
secure.  Even  the  State  libraries  have  little  to  offer  in  some  respects. 
The  lack  of  knowledge  of  this  section  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  woe¬ 
ful.  Citizens  who  have  spent  all  the  years  of  their  lives  in  certain 
communities  are  not  even  aware  of  sensational  economic  develop¬ 
ments  that  sometime  accurred  there.  Much  has  been  written  con¬ 
cerning  the  evolution  of  transportation  facilities  in  this  area,  yet 
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hardly  anyone  realizes  what  great  contributions  were  achieved  by  the 
Champlain  Valley  in  this  field  or  the  sensational  character  of  some 
of  the  changes,  which  led  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  so  many  towns.  The 
average  citizen  has  little  conception  of  the  size  of  the  original  tim¬ 
ber,  the  extent  of  the  forests  and  the  part  played  by  this  area  in  the 
lumber,  tanning  and  wood-pulp  industries.  Neither  does  he  realize 
the  magnitude  of  our  mineral  development  nor  the  great  contributions 
made  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Throughout  the  years  of  my  research  in  the  history  of  this  area  I 
have  been  frequently  astonished  at  what  has  taken  place.  I  still 
wonder  at  the  lightning-like  changes  in  the  field  of  industry  that  have 
occurred,  seemingly  without  rhyme  and  reason;  I  was  surprised  to 
find  such  huge  banks  in  this  rural  area;  and,  although  I  have  spent 
most  of  my  life  within  twenty  miles  of  Glens  Falls,  not  until  I  delved 
into  the  insurance  field  thoroughly  did  I  realize  what  a  remarkable 
story  existed  here.  Probably  few  of  our  people  know  that  the  press 
of  this  region  was  flavored  with  such  names  as  Horace  Greeley  and 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Some  of  the  contributions  in  the  field  of 
religion  were  unique;  in  education  we  possess  a  glorious  heritage. 
Representatives  of  the  bar  have  made  bright  names  for  themselves 
on  the  bench  and  in  the  field  of  politics.  The  public  seems  to  be  cog¬ 
nizant  of  Dr.  Trudeau’s  work  at  Saranac  Lake,  although  it  has  for¬ 
gotten  the  interesting  story  of  Dr.  Beaumont.  Everyone  is  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  development  of  this  region  as  a  resort  area,  although 
few  seem  to  recognize  some  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  its  future. 
Some  phases  of  the  political  history  of  the  Champlain  Valley  have 
been  but  poorly  understood  and  perhaps  the  same  might  be  said  about 
our  social  development.  Many  labored  attempts  have  been  made  to 
draw  a  portrait  of  the  average  Vermonter — particularly  since  the 
election  of  1936,  when  he  won  the  reputation  of  being  a  political 
maverick — but  few  of  the  metropolitan  writers  seem  to  understand 
him.  We  are  certain  they  would  be  no  more  successful  in  dissecting 
the  average  northern  New  Yorker,  who  is  in  so  many  respects  the 
political  and  social  bedfellow  of  his  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  One  fundamental  purpose  of  the  final  chapter  is  to  explain 
ourselves. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  unity  of  these  eleven 
counties,  not  only  geographically,  but  also  historically,  economically, 
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politically  and  socially.  Although  the  area  involved  could  be  broad¬ 
ened  somewhat  to  include  other  counties  without  seriously  weakening 
this  unity,  it  could  not  be  limited  further.  The  boundary  line  between 
New  York  and  Vermont  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one.  The  people  on 
both  sides  have  more  or  less  the  same  interests,  hopes  and  aspirations, 
and,  just  as  the  waters  of  the  Winooski,  the  Otter  and  the  Lamoille 
mingle  with  those  of  the  Saranac  and  the  Ausable  in  Lake  Champlain, 
so  are  entwined  forever  the  common  traditions  of  western  Vermont 
and  northeastern  New  York. 

At  the  height  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  this  entire  area  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  “Romans  of  the  New  World.”  Without 
becoming  involved  at  this  juncture  in  the  land  controversy  between 
the  two  states,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  practically  all  the  land  com¬ 
prising  these  eleven  counties  was  once  included  in  that  ancient 
subdivision  known  as  “Charlotte.”  From  the  military  point  of 
view  unity  is  obvious.  In  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  although  Sara¬ 
toga  County  was  the  scene  of  his  ultimate  surrender,  other  coun¬ 
ties  played  an  important  part.  The  naval  battle  at  Valcour  Island, 
Clinton  County,  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  outcome,  as  did  the 
murder  of  Jane  McCrea  and  Schuyler’s  stubborn  tactics  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  and  also  the  battle  at  Bennington.  In  the  War  of  1812, 
Macdonough  won  his  famous  victory  in  Plattsburgh  Bay  near  the 
New  York  shore,  but  the  timber  used  in  his  ships  came  from  around 
Vergennes,  while  the  iron  came  from  the  Vermont  town  of  Monkton. 

In  the  day  when  lumber  was  king,  it  ruled  the  lives  of  both  New 
Yorkers  and  Vermonters.  Both  sides  of  the  valley  benefited  greatly 
from  the  opening  of  the  Champlain  Canal.  Mineral  deposits  became 
important  sources  of  wealth  in  both  states.  Agriculturally,  there  was 
also  more  or  less  unity  and,  in  the  day  when  cattle  were  being  driven 
to  Boston,  we  are  told  that  animals  from  northern  New  York  farms 
augmented  the  herds  from  Vermont.  The  lines  of  commerce  gener¬ 
ally  extended  in  similar  directions  and  exports  and  imports  were  much 
the  same.  In  every  chapter  in  these  books  the  evidence  bears  strong 
witness  to  the  common  economic,  professional,  political,  moral  and 
social  unity  of  the  people  living  in  these  eleven  counties. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bond  between  the  two  sides  of  the  valley  was 
exposed  to  strain  by  the  railroads.  Most  of  the  railroad  traffic  was 
north  and  south  for  reasons  of  geography  and  this  situation  did  not 
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make  for  unity  between  east  and  west.  This  was  not  a  serious  factor, 
however,  so  long  as  traffic  on  the  lake  remained  extensive  and  pre¬ 
served  social  and  business  intercourse  between  New  Yorkers  and  Ver¬ 
monters;  but  with  the  great  decline  in  navigation  the  tendency  was  for 
the  people  on  the  two  sides  of  the  valley  to  drift  apart.  Recently  the 
building  of  bridges  across  Lake  Champlain  to  accommodate  trucks 
and  pleasure  cars  has  provided  increased  intercourse.  The  number  of 
cars  with  New  York  registrations  today  seen  in  Vermont  and  vice 
versa  indicates  that  the  trend  toward  disunity  has  been  completely 
arrested.  The  demand  for  increased  travel  facilities  from  east  to 
west  is  constantly  growing,  and  the  future  unity  of  the  valley  is  there¬ 
fore  brighter.  In  any  case,  as  this  section  develops  into  a  resort  area 
we  find  that  Vermonters  and  New  Yorkers  have  more  and  more  in 
common.  Because  of  the  physical  nature  of  this  section  and  the  present 
characteristics  of  the  resort  business,  we  are  not  competitors  but  part¬ 
ners.  What  benefits  one  county,  benefits  the  other  ten.  I  prophesy, 
therefore,  that  in  the  Champlain  Valley  of  the  future  the  traditional 
unity  of  northern  New  Yorkers  and  western  Vermonters  will  be  as 
great  as  in  ages  past  and  greater  than  at  the  present  time.  No  one 
can  adequately  understand  the  history  of  this  area  without  conceiving 
it  as  one  unit. 


CHAPTER  I 


Our  Geologic  Heritage 


Far  into  the  depths  of  dim,  distant  ages,  the  geologist  stretches 
his  wand.  Out  of  the  mists  comes  the  story  of  the  creation  of  our 
lovely  hills  and  valleys.  As  we  survey  the  wondrous  work  of  the 
Creator’s  hand,  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  that  this  section  of  our 
Nation  has  been  especially  favored.  Whether  we  behold  the  grand, 
majestic  sway  of  Lake  Champlain  or  the  clear  limpid  depths  of  Lake 
George;  whether  we  scan  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks  or  the 
refreshing  verdure  of  the  Green  Mountains,  the  idea  of  divine  favor¬ 
itism  persists.  The  geologic  history  of  this  region  is  as  interesting  as 
the  story  of  the  people  who  have  passed  this  way.  Let  us  then  follow 
the  trail  of  the  geologist  who  depicts  to  us  the  birth  of  our  mountain 
peaks  and  the  creation  of  our  waterways. 

The  mountains  are  ever  so  much  older  than  the  lakes.  Since  the 
rock  structure  of  the  Adirondacks  existed  long  before  that  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  it  is  with  the  former  that  we  shall  be  at  first  con¬ 
cerned.  The  present  site  of  the  Adirondacks  was  once  covered  by  the 
great  Grenville  Sea.  This  body  of  water  accumulated  beds  of  shales, 
limestone  and  sandstone,  which  were  originally  two  or  three  miles 
thick.  Because  of  later  heavings  and  changes  in  the  earth’s  crust,  its 
horizontal  arrangement  has  been  broken  up,  but  its  presence  is,  never¬ 
theless,  easily  discernible.  This  so-called  Grenville  formation  is  as 
old  as  any  known  rocks  in  the  world.  There  must  have  been  older 
rocks  that  formed  the  bottom  of  the  Grenville  Ocean  and  upon  which 
the  Grenville  beds  were  deposited,  but  up  to  the  present  time  they 
are  unknown,  although  there  -are  very  old  rocks  that  may  have 
formed  the  floor  of  this  ancient  ocean.  Also,  the  sands  and  muds 
that  accumulated  must  have  been  the  erosion  products  from  some  con- 
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tinent  whose  exact  location  is  unknown,  although  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  somewhere  to  the  north.  The  sea,  itself,  was  in  existence  for  a 
vast  period  of  time,  the  accumulation  of  the  Grenville  sedimentary 
strata  beginning  about  two  billion  years  ago. 

At  the  end  of  the  Grenville  period,  great  masses  of  molten  rock 
were  forced  up  to  near  the  earth’s  surface,  where  they  cooled  and 
solidified.  Finally,  horizontal  stresses  within  the  earth’s  crust  caused 
a  slow  uplift  of  the  Adirondack  area,  which  was  exposed  to  erosion 
through  millions  of  years  and  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  overlying 
Grenville  sediments  except  for  fragments  found  in  the  valleys  and 
lower  elevations  of  the  Adirondack  area.  The  Adirondacks  of  today 
are  but  a  shadow  of  their  former  size  as  created.  For  untold  millions 
of  years  the  winds  have  been  howling  around  their  lofty  peaks,  and  the 
rains  and  the  snows  have  beaten  mercilessly  against  their  summits. 
The  elements  have  robbed  them  of  their  ancient  glory.  As  a  result, 
there  are  no  really  high,  precipitous  peaks  that  stand  out  promi¬ 
nently  above  the  others.  However,  their  very  age  extols  them.  They 
were  monarchs  of  the  sylvan  waste  for  millions  of  years  before  the 
Rocky  Mountains  were  born.  Through  all  the  distant  ages,  they  wel¬ 
comed  the  sun  each  morning,  and  received  a  parting  benediction  at 
night.  Each  winter  crowned  their  heads  with  snow,  and  each  summer 
covered  them  with  robes  of  beauty  as  century  after  century  went  by. 
And  still  they  stand  like  rugged  sentinels,  facing  the  sky. 

During  the  Ordovician  period,  a  vast  shallow  sea  covered  all  of 
Vermont,  and  the  only  section  of  New  York  State  above  water  was 
the  Adirondack  area.  At  or  toward  the  close  of  this  period,  how¬ 
ever,  compressive  forces  in  the  earth’s  crust  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  sediments  deposited  by  the  Ordovician  ocean.  As  a  result, 
the  strata  were  tilted,  highly  folded,  and  elevated  far  above  sea  level 
into  the  magnificent  Taconic  range,  of  which  the  Green  Mountains 
were  a  part.  The  range  has  been  subjected  to  long  erosion,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  the  uplift  was  at  least  several  thousand  feet.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Adirondacks,  the  Green  Mountains  of  today  are  but 
remnants  of  their  former  selves,  and  the  same  can  be  said  for  the 
White  Mountains  and  the  Berkshires  which  were  created  at  that  time. 
No  longer  were  the  Adirondack  peaks  the  sole  sentinels  on  duty.  Their 
long  vigil  through  the  ages  was  now  shared  by  their  friendly  rivals, 
the  green-clad  giants  of  Vermont. 


Air  View  of  Lake  Champlain  at  its  Widest  Point 
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After  countless  centuries  had  come  and  gone,  at  the  close  of  the 
Paleozoic  era,  the  Appalachian  Mountains  were  created.  At  that  time 
a  tremendous  disturbance  took  place  in  the  earth,  probably  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  geologic  history  of  North  America.  This  section  of  our 
country  underwent  vast  changes  and  was  raised  well  above  sea  level, 
true  marine  conditions  ceasing  to  exist  here.  At  a  still  more  recent 
date,  at  the  end  of  the  Mesozoic  era,  when  the  earth  again  suffered 
convulsions,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  formed,  there  was  also 
considerable  strain  in  this  area.  During  that  era,  all  of  New  York 
had  been  reduced  to  a  vast  monotonous  plain  except  for  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Catskills.  At  the  end,  this  plain  was  changed  by  an 
upwarping  of  the  earth’s  crust.  All  the  great  valleys  have  been 
formed  since  that  time,  including  the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence 
depressions. 

For  a  long  time  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  did  not  exist. 
Their  valleys,  however,  were  increased  in  depth  by  the  settlement  of 
earth  blocks,  and  the  depressions  constitute  what  is  scientifically  known 
as  a  fault  trough.  The  main  stream  occupying  the  Champlain  val¬ 
ley  flowed  northward.  The  present  site  of  the  Narrows  on  Lake 
George  is  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  divides  between  the  Hud¬ 
son  valley  and  the  north,  with  streams  rising 'there  and  flowing  in  both 
directions,  the  southern  one  flowing  through  Dunham’s  Bay.  At  one 
time  the  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  undoubtedly  in  the  Thousand 
Islands  region,  while  before  the  coming  of  the  ice  sheet,  the  Hudson 
did  not  follow  exactly  the  same  channel  that  it  does  today.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  this  river  flows  along  its  preglacial  valley,  but  its  present  chan¬ 
nel  through  Glens  Falls  and  Fort  Edward  is  a  new  one. 

Next  we  come  to  the  great  ice  sheets,  which  lasted  from  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  years.  At  the  time  of  its 
greatest  extent,  ice  covered  nearly  four  million  square  miles  of  North 
America.  The  particular  part  of  it  that  invaded  our  section  was 
known  as  the  Labradorean  or  Laurentide  ice  sheet.  Many  lakes 
formed  by  the  glacier  on  the  tops  of  mountains  attest  the  thickness 
of  the  ice.  Viscous  tar  will  spread  slowly  out  in  all  directions  if 
poured  on  a  level  surface,  and  the  ice  of  a  glacier  acts  in  much  the 
same  way.  The  center  will  at  no  time  be  much  thicker  than  elsewhere 
in  either  case,  provided  that  the  tar  is  poured  slowly.  As  the  huge 
ice  sheet  flowed  southward,  its  progress  was  impeded  by  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  which  tended  to  divided  and  send  it  in  two  directions,  one  up  the 
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St.  Lawrence  valley  and  the  other  up  the  Champlain  valley.  The 
force  of  this  giant  ice  cake  was  immense.  It  carried  all  sizes  and 
kinds  of  boulders  along  with  it,  strewing  them  all  over  central  New 
York.  The  mountains  themselves  were  completely  buried,  and  their 
peaks  and  sides  thoroughly  scraped  and  scoured  off  down  to  fresh 
rock.  The  valleys  were  dug  out  as  effectively  as  if  some  gigantic 
steam  shovel  had  been  there,  while  the  accumulated  debris  was  depos¬ 
ited  elsewhere,  damming  up  streams  and  making  minor  geographical 
changes  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  major  topographical  features 
were  relatively  unchanged. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  ice  sheet  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  had  been  from  Sherman  Island  (above  Glens  Falls)  south  and 
southeast  toward  Saratoga.  For  a  short  time  at  the  end  of  the  ice 
age,  the  passage  of  the  Hudson  from  Corinth  to  Sherman  Island  was 
blocked  by  the  retreating  ice  barrier,  and  the  river  flowed  from 
Corinth  to  the  west  of  Saratoga.  The  present  channel  through  Glens 
Falls  and  Fort  Edward  is  a  third  route  formed  at  the  close  of  the 
glacial  epoch.  As  the  ice  plowed  through  the  deep  narrow  gorge, 
today  occupied  by  Lake  George,  it  considerably  lowered  the  preglacial 
divide  where  the  Narrows  are  now  located  and  dammed  up  the  valley 
at  both  ends  with  glacial  deposits.  With  the  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet, 
various  bodies  of  standing  water  were  left  behind  in  the  hollows 
formed  in  the  ground  and  streams  of  melted  ice  washed  away  much  of 
the  soil  scraped  away  by  the  glacier.  Although  most  of  our  lakes  were 
formed  by  glaciers,  in  general  the  original  bodies  of  water  did  not 
bear  much  resemblance  to  the  lakes  of  today.  Some  of  them  are  now 
extinct. 

One  of  the  great  postglacial  waterways  was  Lake  Albany,  con¬ 
taining  fresh  water,  which  at  its  greatest  size  extended  from  as  far 
south  as  Kingston  to  as  far  north  as  Whitehall.  Fine  clays  were  depos¬ 
ited  in  it  and  sand  deltas  were  formed  along  its  shores  by  the  streams 
that  flowed  into  it,  resulting  in  the  picturesque  clay  and  sand  terraces 
that  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  valley  in  that  region.  When 
the  ice  sheet  retreated  down  the  Champlain  valley,  a  great  dam 
formed  glacial  Lake  Vermont,  which  was  considerably  larger  than 
the  Lake  Champlain  of  today.  It  covered  most  of  the  present  State 
of  Vermont  west  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  some  of  the  river 
basins  and  depressions  to  the  eastward.  It  extended  as  far  south¬ 
ward  as  the  Fort  Edward  district,  and  possibly  overflowed  through 
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the  Winooski  valley  to  the  Connecticut  River,  and  perhaps  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  well.  Another  glacial  lake,  now  extinct,  was  Lake 
Pottersville.  It  not  only  included  the  present  Schroon  Lake,  but  also 
Brant  Lake,  Paradox  Lake,  the  lowlands  around  Chestertown  and 
the  intervening  territory.  It  was  fully  seventy  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  Schroon  Lake,  and  disappeared  because  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  ages  carried  away  the  dam  of  glacial  sediment  which  held  it  back. 

The  ice  sheet  was  so  heavy  that  it  caused  the  crust  of  the  earth 
to  settle  under  its  tremendous  load.  When  it  returned  northward, 
the  whole  area  was  swamped  under  the  sea  which  rushed  in  upon  the 
heels  of  the  retreating  ice.  Sea  water  filled  the  valleys  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Hudson  as  well  as  the  Champlain  area.  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  Brunswick  formed  a  huge  island  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  these  waters.  It  was  known  as  the  Champlain  Sea  and 
many  evidences  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen.  Later,  this  arm  of  the  ocean 
slowly  drained  off  as  the  land  in  this  vicinity  started  to  rise.  The 
upbending  of  the  earth’s  crust  was  uneven  and  tilted,  so  that  today 
at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  we  find  sea  beaches,  ocean 
shells,  and  whale  and  walrus  bones  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
present  level  of  the  lake,  whereas  at  the  southern  end  they  occur  at 
an  elevation  of  only  four  hundred  feet.  Subsequently,  the  rivers 
running  from  the  Champlain  valley  rinsed  the  salt  out,  with  the  result 
that  we  today  possess  a  fresh  water  lake.  Marine  forms  of  life, 
although  modified  in  structure  and  habits  by  the  changed  environment, 
still  inhabit  Lake  Champlain,  showing  its  former  connection  with  the 
ocean. 

As  we  stop  and  survey  the  work  of  the  Creator,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  is  the  presence 
of  the  waterways,  destined  to  be  used  for  centuries  as  the  avenues  of 
war  and  the  arteries  of  commerce  by  men,  both  red  and  white.  Up 
and  down  these  waterways  from  time  immemorial  sped  parties  of 
copper  hued  aborigines  on  hunting  expeditions  and  voyages  of  con¬ 
quest.  Later,  with  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  they  were  the  routes 
used  by  traders  and  pioneers  carrying  European  civilization,  both 
good  and  bad.  From  the  north  came  Jesuit  missionaries  on  their  way 
to  fame  and  torture  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois.  Vast  armies  moved 
up  and  down  the  valleys,  wrestling  for  the  control  of  the  continent, 
both  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and  the  Revolution.  Into  these 
valleys  swarmed  settlers  with  their  Bibles  and  their  rifles,  carving  a 
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living  from  the  soil  and  the  virgin  forest.  After  them  came  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities,  factories  and  finally  the  development  of  this  section 
as  one  of  the  world’s  most  famed  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers. 

It  is  difficult  to  consider  the  historic  and  economic  importance  of 
Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  except  in  connection  with  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk.  No  roads  at  first  pene¬ 
trated  the  wilderness.  Tortuous  Indian  trails  were  the  only  avenues 
of  travel  by  land.  Water,  therefore,  was  the  principal  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  The  nation,  whether  red  or  white,  that  controlled  these 
lakes  and  rivers  was  fortunate  indeed.  The  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk 
constituted  enviable  pathways  to  the  country  beyond  the  Alleghanies, 
while  the  close  proximity  of  the  Hudson  to  the  southern  limits  of  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain  provided  an  easy  route  connecting  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  New  York  City.  The  lakes  and  rivers  together 
made  New  York  State  the  key  to  the  continent,  at  least  to  the  section 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  possession  of  these  waterways  was  so 
vital  that  the  acquisition  of  New  York  by  the  English  from  the  Dutch 
has  been  regarded  as  the  most  important  political  event  up  to  that 
time  in  the  history  of  the  English  colonies  in  America.  By  virtue  of 
geography,  any  nation  that  controlled  Lake  George  and  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  was  in  a  fine  position  to  control  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Hudson  as  well.  Albany  was  in  constant  danger  whenever  the 
two  lakes  were  in  enemy  hands. 

In  peace  and  in  war,  Lake  Champlain  has  been  the  political  and 
economic  center  for  western  Vermont  and  northeastern  New  York. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  the  distance  from 
Whitehall  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the  Canadian  line  is  one  hundred 
seven  miles  and  a  half.  Its  maximum  width  is  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
miles  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ausable  River  and  its  mean  width  is  about 
four  and  one-half  miles.  Its  greatest  depth  is  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  feet,  southeast  of  Essex,  and  it  is  elevated  ninety-three 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  drained  at  the  north  by  the  Richelieu  River, 
which  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  is  also  connected  with  the 
Hudson  by  a  canal  from  Whitehall.  It  has  an  area  of  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles,  two-thirds  of  which  is  in  Vermont.  When  com¬ 
pared  with  Lake  George,  it  has  few  islands,  but  some  of  them  are 
quite  large.  Grand  Isle  is  twelve  miles  long  and  from  one  to  four 
mile.,  wide.  North  Hero  is  fourteen  miles  long  and  from  two  to  three 
miLs  wide.  Another  large  island,  about  six  miles  long,  is  Isle  La 
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Motte.  There  is  nothing  monotonous  about  the  scenery  of  Lake 
Champlain.  In  some  sections  the  surrounding  countryside  is  prac¬ 
tically  level,  with  beautiful  mountains  rising  far  in  the  distance;  in 
other  parts  the  steep  mountains  descend  almost  abruptly  into  the 
lake.  There  is  no  similarity  whatever  between  the  broad,  clear  waters 
around  Burlington  and  the  narrow,  muddy,  river-like  southern  arm. 

The  general  shoreline  is  sinuous  and  offers  many  fine  bays.  The 
northernmost,  which  extends  into  Canadian  territory,  is  Missisquoi 
Bay,  where  the  rangers  were  to  leave  their  boats  on  the  occasion  of 
Rogers’  famous  and  thrilling  expedition  against  the  St.  Francis 
Indians.  The  most  important  bays,  however,  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  are  at  the  southern  end.  Between  Ticonderoga  and  the 
Hudson  there  were  only  two  main  routes :  one  by  way  of  Lake  George 
and  one  by  way  of  South  Bay  and  Wood  Creek  past  Whitehall  and 
Fort  Ann.  Wood  Creek  was  navigable  when  not  filled  with  boulders 
and  fallen  trees  by  retreating  armies,  and  has  had  a  bloody  history. 
After  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  the  presence  of  this  tiny  waterway  was 
not  soon  forgotten  by  English  statesmen  and  military  leaders. 

The  rivers  on  both  sides  of  the  Champlain  valley  are  short  and 
descend  rather  rapidly  into  the  lake.  There  are  four  streams  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  on  the  Vermont  side.  The  longest  of  these  is  the  Otter, 
approximately  ninety  miles  long,  navigable  for  lake  vessels  for  about 
eight  miles  to  the  falls  at  Vergennes.  Directly  north  of  Burlington  is 
the  mouth  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Winooski,  and  a  few  more 
miles  farther  north  is  the  equally  picturesque  Lamoille.  In  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  State  is  the  Missisquoi  River.  Although  Lake 
George  empties  into  Lake  Champlain,  the  quantity  of  water  from 
that  source  is  not  as  great  as  is  generally  believed.  As  in  the  case  of 
Vermont,  most  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Champlain  on  the 
New  York  side  are  in  the  northern  section.  In  the  extreme  north, 
near  the  border,  we  find  the  mouths  of  the  Big  and  Little  Chazy 
Rivers.  The  Saranac  enters  the  lake  near  Plattsburgh.  The  most 
famous  of  the  rivers  geologically,  however,  is  the  Ausable.  It  existed 
previous  to  the  coming  of  the  ice  sheet,  but  its  old  channel  was  filled 
with  heavy  drift.  After  the  retreat  of  the  glacier  northward,  the  river 
was  forced  to  take  a  new  route,  and  since  that  time  has  cut  a  deep  nar¬ 
row  gorge  through  Potsdam  sandstone,  creating  the  Ausable  Chasm 
that  we  know  today.  The  chasm  is  nearly  two  miles  long  and  its  walls 
are  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  known  far  and 
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wide  as  one  of  nature’s  masterpieces.  Two  other  rivers  also  flow  into 
Lake  Champlain  from  the  New  York  side:  the  Salmon  and  the 
Boquet,  the  latter  being  of  particular  historical  importance  because 
of  its  connection  with  William  Gilliland,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
early  settlers  in  the  Champlain  valley,  who  made  his  home  on  its 
hanks  in  the  town  of  Westport. 

Lake  George  exists  in  sharp  contrast  to  Lake  Champlain.  It  is 
not  much  over  thirty  miles  long,  very  narrow,  and  precipitous  moun¬ 
tains  rise  directly  from  the  water  along  much  of  its  shoreline.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  islands  which  are  extremely  small 
when  compared  with  those  found  in  Lake  Champlain.  They  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  Lake  George  because  they  are  generally  cov¬ 
ered  with  foliage  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  For  so  small  a  lake  it  is 
extremely  deep,  its  greatest  depth  being  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
feet  between  Dome  Island  and  the  eastern  shore.  The  water  is  so 
pure  that  it  has  been  carried  to  distant  places  for  religious  purposes. 
No  rivers  enter  the  lake,  it  being  fed  entirely  by  small  brooks  and 
springs. 

A  number  of  small  lakes  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  both  Ver¬ 
mont  and  northeastern  New  York.  Those  in  Vermont  are  extremely 
small,  the  largest  being  Lake  Bomoseen  in  Rutland  County,  which  is 
eight  miles  long  and  two  and  a  half  miles  wide  at  the  broadest  part. 
In  New  York  State,  the  Adirondacks  abound  in  mountain  lakes  of 
romantic  beauty.  Of  these,  the  one  most  widely  known  is  probably 
Lake  Placid. 

In  the  Adirondacks  we  find  the  source  of  the  Hudson,  the  princi¬ 
pal  river  of  New  York  State  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
important  waterways  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  begins  in  Lake  Tear- 
of-the-Clouds  at  considerably  over  four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level 
in  the  center  of  a  triangle  formed  by  Mount  Marcy,  Gray  Peak  and 
Skylight.  Between  its  source  and  North  Creek,  its  fall  is  very  rapid, 
amounting  to  about  sixty-four  feet  per  mile.  From  North  Creek  to 
the  Sacondaga  the  fall  is  only  fourteen  feet  per  mile,  but  from  there  to 
Fort  Edward  it  is  greater,  due  primarily  to  abrupt  descents  at  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  As  far  as  Troy  and  Albany,  the  Hudson  remains  a 
small  stream  obstructed  with  rapids,  whereas  below  that  point  it  is 
really  a  drowned  river  valley  and  subject  to  oceanic  tides.  Above 
Glens  Falls  there  are  three  chief  tributaries:  the  Indian,  Schroon  and 
Sacondaga  rivers.  Between  there  and  Albany  the  Hudson  is  joined 
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by  the  Batten  Kill,  Fish  Creek,  and  the  Hoosic  and  Mohawk  rivers. 
Much  of  the  Hudson  flows  in  the  inner  gorge  of  a  broader  valley 
with  rocky  banks  so  that  the  tributaries  tend  to  enter  the  larger  stream 
over  waterfalls.  In  addition,  the  Hudson  has  lost  its  ancient  channel 
in  places,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  rapids.  Both  of  these  features 
have  been  of  considerable  importance,  because  they  have  become 
valuable  sources  of  power,  resulting  in  the  growth  of  enterprising 
communities.  Cohoes,  Mechanicville,  Stillwater  and  Troy  are  only  a 
few  of  the  communities  that  owe  a  part  of  their  growth  to  one  or  both 
of  these  physical  factors. 

In  the  days  when  water  transportation  was  by  all  means  the  easiest 
method  of  travel,  the  Hudson  was  the  preferred  route  to  the  interior 
of  the  continent  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  it  was  the  key  to  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  French  power  in  Canada.  When  considered  together  with 
the  Mohawk,  it  constituted  an  easy  avenue  of  westward  expansion. 
Due  to  the  geography  of  eastern  America,  the  rivers,  including  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  “were  cut  out  for  battle¬ 
grounds  in  all  colonial  wars  between  the  English  and  the  French, 
just  as  the  head  streams  of  the  Po  and  Ebro  leading  down  from  che 
passes  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  have  been  the  scenes  of  conflict  in 
every  northern  invasion  of  Italy  and  Spain  since  the  days  of  Hannibal 
and  Roland.”*  Later,  in  the  American  Revolution,  the  importance  of 
the  rivers  was  not  to  be  diminished. 

Geography  dictated  where  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  should 
build  their  forts  in  the  struggles  for  control  of  the  continent.  There 
is  nothing  astounding  about  the  early  erection  of  a  fort  at  Crown 
Point,  where  today  the  bridge  crosses  to  Chimney  Point  and  where 
Lake  Champlain  seems  almost  strangled  by  the  encroaching  land. 
Neither  is  there  anything  surprising  about  building  a  fortress  at 
Ticonderoga,  an  excellent  location  guarding  both  of  the  water  routes 
from  the  south.  The  construction  of  a  fort  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George  was  essential  from  a  geographic  point  of  view,  while  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  fortifications  at  Fort  Edward  would  obviously  serve  as  a  chef1- 
against  invasion  from  the  north  by  either  water  route.  Located  at 
Fort  Edward  was  the  Great  Carrying  Place,  an  important  portage 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Champlain  valley.  From  Lake  George  vil¬ 
lage  and  Fort  Ann  the  water  flows  northward  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
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River,  yet  in  Essex  County  at  a  point  further  north  than  the  nothern- 
most  part  of  Lake  George  the  Hudson  River  begins  its  journey  south¬ 
ward,  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  until  it  makes  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  east  as  far  as  Fort  Edward,  where  it  flows  once  more  to  the 
south.  The  distance  is  short  from  Fort  Edward  to  either  Lake 
George  or  Fort  Ann.  From  early  times  the  Indians  carried  their 
canoes  over  the  portage  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  With  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  passing  so  close  to  the  St.  Lawrence  system,  the 
Great  Carrying  Place  became  fully  as  important  to  the  white  man  as 
it  had  been  to  the  red,  and  was  to  prove  as  significant  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce  as  it  was  in  the 
plans  of  contending  military  commanders. 

The  Green  Mountains  constitute  one  of  the  most  famous  features 
of  Vermont  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  name  of  the  State  is  derived. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  of  one  without  the  other.  Those  rich  and 
beautiful  mountains,  their  smooth,  rounded  domes  often  covered  with 
grass  and  their  slopes  screened  with  forests  of  firs,  have  provided 
ample  resources  for  industry  and  commerce,  unusual  scenery  for 
lovers  of  nature,  and  really  constitute  the  backbone  of  Vermont  both 
geographically  and  industrially.  Although  the  range  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  State,  it  is  highest  around  the  deep  valleys  of  the 
Winooski  and  the  Lamoille.  In  all,  there  are  about  twenty  peaks 
over  thirty-five  hundred  feet  high.  Of  these,  the  highest  and  best 
known  is  Mount  Mansfield,  located  between  the  two  rivers  mentioned, 
and  some  distance  east  of  Burlington.  It  stands  approximately  forty- 
four  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Other  important  peaks  are  Kill- 
ington,  Camel’s  Hump,  Lincoln  and  Jay,  each  of  them  being  over 
four  thousand  feet  high. 

Their  brothers  of  the  Adirondacks  are  also  predominantly  dome 
shaped,  although  there  are  some  sharp  peaks,  such  as  Whiteface.  As 
a  rule,  the  highest  and  most  precipitous  peaks  are  in  that  section  of 
the  Adirondacks  which  borders  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  we  often 
find  bold  rocky  headlands  on  the  western  shore.  On  the  New  York 
side  of  the  Champlain  valley,  high  precipices  exist  over  five  hundred 
feet  high.  On  Lake  George  a  famous  precipice  is  Rogers’  Rock. 
Minor  ranges  which  make  up  the  Adirondacks  are  separated  by  deep, 
narrow  valleys,  which  fact  adds  to  the  appearance  of  roughness.  The 
older  a  mountain  range  is,  the  more  rounded  and  sloping  we  naturally 
expect  to  find  its  peaks,  because  the  rain,  the  snow,  the  wind  and 
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other  agencies  have  had  a  longer  time  to  wear  down  the  sharp  points 
and  edges.  Since  the  Adirondacks  are  older  than  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  they  should  be  even  more  rounded  than  the  Vermont  peaks. 
The  more  precipitous  peaks  near  the  New  York  shore  appear  to  be 
youthful,  but  their  attempt  to  deceive  us  is  in  vain.  Although  their 
outer  cloak  suggests  adolescence,  their  aged  lines  on  the  rocks  under¬ 
neath  penetrate  their  masquerade.  The  highest  peaks  are  to  be  found 
in  Essex  County.  Included  in  these  is  Mount  Marcy,  the  monarch 
of  New  York  State,  rising  a  distance  of  five  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  feet.  Mount  McIntyre  is  next  in  size,  but  Whiteface 
is  probably  the  best  known  of  all  the  Adirondack  peaks.  Standing 
far  toward  the  north,  in  the  town  of  Wilmington,  Essex  County, 
northeast  of  Lake  Placid,  the  latter  mountain  rises  to  a  height  of 
nearly  forty-nine  hundred  feet.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
graceful  of  all  the  Adirondack  peaks,  and  was  the  first  to  possess  a 
name.  It  is  the  favorite  among  the  winter  sport  fans  who  love  to 
ascend  mountains  on  skis  and  snowshoes;  for  several  years  it  was 
unique  in  that  the  usual  method  of  ascent  was  on  horseback;  but  today 
a  modern  highway  exists  up  its  slopes.* 

One  unusual  geologic  feature  of  the  territory  included  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  the  presence  of  mineral  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga. 
The  spring  belt  is  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  barriers  which  consist  of  very 
thick  masses  of  shales  on  the  east  and  south  and  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  on 
the  west  and  north.  In  all  probability  all  of  the  water  comes  from  a 
common  source,  imprisoned  underneath  a  shale  cover  in  Little  Falls 
dolomite.  It  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  following  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  escaping  along  a  fault  and  through  the  thinner  shales. 
The  original  springs  outflowed  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  since 
then  these  have  been  added  to  by  the  use  of  the  drill. 

Ever  since  the  region  first  became  known  to  man,  springs  have 
been  flowing  at  Saratoga,  and  today  they  continue  to  spout  health  and 
happiness  to  an  appreciative  world.  Although  the  amount  of  water 
cannot  be  said  to  be  unlimited,  it  apparently  is  being  constantly  manu¬ 
factured  within  the  earth  according  to  fixed  geologic  and  chemical 
principles.  The  exact  source  of  the  various  mineral  ingredients  is  a 
subject  for  speculation  and  debate.  The  varying  degree  of  minerali¬ 
zation  of  the  waters  of  the  different  springs  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
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they  are  all  mixed  waters,  not  obtaining  all  their  dissolved  mineral 
matter  at  one  time  or  location,  and  being  diluted  or  adulterated  in 
varying  proportions  with  fresh  water  from  the  surface.  They  all  con¬ 
tain  an  abundance  of  carbon  dioxide,  sodium  chloride,  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium  and  sodium  bicarbonate,  but  a  complete  lack  of  sulphates.  As 
a  result  they  differ  from  most  of  the  other  mineral  springs  of  the 
world.  This  geologic  treasure  chest  is  an  important  gift  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  to  a  territory  already  fabulously  rich.  Its  presence  has  quite  defi¬ 
nitely  moulded  the  development  of  Saratoga  County  and  its  vicinity, 
and  is  today  of  particular  importance  at  a  time  when  the  development 
of  northeastern  New  York  and  Vermont  centers  more  and  more 
around  resorts. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  physical  resources  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  development  of  this  region.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  slopes  of  the  Adirondacks  would  contribute  great  quantities  of 
lumber  and  pulp  wood.  Even  a  casual  observer  realizes  that  the  soil 
of  certain  sections  produces  fine  crops  and  excellent  fruit  and  sup¬ 
ports  fine  herds  of  dairy  cattle.  Underneath  the  beautiful  exterior, 
however,  are  located  many  other  geologic  riches  whose  presence  is 
not  always  so  obvious  but  which  are  of  considerable  importance.  New 
York’s  main  mineral  wealth  consists  of  building  stones.  With  the 
exception  of  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania,  it  has  more  stone  quarries 
than  any  other  state.  One  stone,  becoming  increasingly  important 
because  of  the  constantly  growing  demand  for  concrete  for  building 
and  road  material,  is  limestone,  and  it  is  quarried  extensively  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Warren  counties.  Also  in  Washington  County,  at  Gran¬ 
ville,  we  find  valuable  quarries  of  red  slate  which  is  used  chiefly  for 
roofing.  Warren  County  is  the  country’s  greatest  source  of  garnet, 
a  hard  mineral  found  in  very  old  rocks  and  used  to  grind  and  polish 
metals  and  glass.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quantities  at  Lyon  Moun¬ 
tain  and  at  Mineville.  Situated  near  the  latter  deposits,  the  lake 
community  of  Port  Henry  became  the  most  important  iron  center  in 
the  State,  large  quantities  of  the  mineral  being  shipped  from  there. 
Graphite  deposits  exist  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga. 

In  Vermont,  as  in  New  York,  it  is  obvious  that  the  trees  cover¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  the  mountains  should  be  of  great  importance.  Ver¬ 
mont  has  been  noted,  not  only  for  lumber,  but  also  for  its  famous 
maple  sugar  products.  The  large  dairy  herds,  the  fine  orchards,  and 
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ordinary  crops  testify  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  sections.  Also,  as 
in  New  York,  there  are  less  obvious  resources  within  the  earth.  Slate 
is  one  of  Vermont’s  geologic  treasures,  and  this  little  State  stands 
second  among  all  the  states  in  the  supply  of  that  product.  From  the 
Green  Mountains  are  extracted  large  quantities  of  granite,  which  is  as 
enduring  and  as  unchanging  in  its  virtues  as  the  people  who  live  there. 
One  of  the  main  centers  of  these  deposits  is  at  Barre,  and  some  of  the 
stone  is  appropriately  named  “Rock  of  Ages”  granite.  New  England  is 
the  granite  center  of  our  Nation  and  Vermont  contributes  her  full  share. 
Although  more  granite  is  quarried  within  the  State  than  marble,  Ver¬ 
mont  produces  more  of  the  latter  product  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  much  of  it  comes  from  the  valley  of 
Otter  Creek,  near  the  towns  of  Proctor  and  Rutland. 

A  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  this  region  is  essential  to  a  com¬ 
plete  appreciation  of  its  past  and  present,  and  an  understanding  of  its 
geographic  features  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  follow  closely  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  development  of  northeastern  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  History  inevitably  adapts  itself  to  geographic  and  economic 
moulds  as  surely  as  the  water  of  a  brook  follows  channels  formed  by 
rocks  and  stones  and  soil.  From  the  point  of  view  of  geography  our 
section  of  the  country  certainly  has  been  especially  favored  by  the 
Creator  and  many  are  the  natural  features  that  have  influenced  our 
development,  but  of  all  these  factors  the  waterways  constitute  the 
greatest  gift  and  have  affected  our  history  the  most.  They  represent 
the  most  important  part  of  our  geologic  heritage. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Indian  Meets  TVhite  Civilization 


The  early  history  of  the  Indian  is  shrouded  in  doubt,  and  compli¬ 
cated  by  contradictory  legends.  In  all  probability  the  Algonquins 
were  the  first  extensive  branch  to  occupy  the  eastern  part  of  North 
America,  reaching  western  New  York  from  five  to  ten  thousand  years 
ago.  At  about  the  same  time,  another  section  of  the  human  race 
occupied  certain  parts  of  the  State  and  left  some  traces  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  Champlain  valley.  This  latter  group  of  people  was  either 
of  Eskimo  origin  or  else  had  been  tremendously  influenced  by  Eskimos. 
Not  much  is  known  about  them,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  they 
preceded  the  Algonquins  in  this  section  or  not. 

For  some  thousands  of  years,  the  Algonquins  ruled  the  waterways 
and  the  mountain  peaks.  The  various  tribes  were  never  closely  united 
with  each  other,  but  spread  out  over  a  large  territory.  Compared 
with  other  Indian  races,  the  Algonquins  are  difficult  to  describe 
because  there  was  so  much  variation  from  tribe  to  tribe.  There  was 
little  resemblance  between  the  barbarism  of  the  Crees  and  the  Ojibwas 
of  the  far  north,  for  example,  and  the  cultured  Shawnees  of  the  south. 
Among  the  eastern  Algonquins,  the  Mohicans  were  outstanding,  and 
at  one  time  ruled  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  thus  forming  a 
buffer  state  between  the  other  tribes  and  the  Iroquois  when  the  latter 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Their  culture  was  quite  diversified  and  there 
remains  today  evidence  of  their  ability  and  achievements.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  the  Algonquins  with  the  Iroquois,  the  former  were  more  indus¬ 
trious  and  inclined  to  be  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  their  lack  of 
unity  tending  to  make  them  peaceful. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Iroquois  arrived  in  New  York  as  recently  as 
1300.  At  first  the  various  tribes  quarreled  among  themselves,  but 
they  eventually  showed  great  resourcefulness  in  establishing  their 
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famous  league.  After  that  their  rise  was  very  rapid,  crowding  their 
enemies  out  in  all  directions  and  shoving  the  Mohicans  over  into  New 
England.  By  1650,  they  were  in  control  of  most  of  the  Adirondack 
area,  and  all  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain.  They  constituted 
the  greatest  group  of  red  men  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  were  of  great  importance  in  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  French  power  in  the  New  World.  It  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  their  firm  alliance  with  England  that  North  America  is  primarily 
English  in  language  and  in  culture. 

The  name  Iroquois  did  not  originate  among  the  Indians.  It  was 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  French,  roughly  meaning  “The  People 
Who  Make  Speeches,”  because  of  their  natural  eloquence.  Many 
are  the  accounts  existing  of  their  great  oratorical  ability.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  called  themselves  Hodenosaunee  or  “People  of  the  Long 
House.”  Not  only  did  they  live  in  long  houses,  but  their  long,  nar¬ 
row  homeland,  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  Niagara,  was  in  many 
ways  similar  to  their  dwellings.  Their  actual  houses  were  solidly 
built  of  logs  and  bark,  and  sometimes  were  over  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  although  very  narrow.  Every  building  was  a  series  of  single 
rooms,  each  containing  a  family,  its  own  individual  fire,  and  several 
dogs.  The  only  entrances  to  the  long  house  were  at  the  ends,  the 
families  in  the  center  being  forced  to  make  their  way  to  their  own 
abodes  through  the  homes  of  their  neighbors.  The  name  which  they 
gave  themselves  was  a  play  on  words  which  was  decidedly  picturesque 
and  appropriate.  Their  homeland  extended  over  a  long,  narrow 
area,  stretching  from  the  Hudson  along  the  Mohawk  valley  to  Lake 
Erie.  Its  walls  were  solidly  constructed  and  secure  like  the  sides  of 
their  houses.  Within  its  borders  were  five  separate  groups  of  Indians, 
each  with  its  own  council  fire.  The  eastern  doorway  was  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  with  the  western  entrance  at  the  other  end  of  the  confederacy. 

Within  their  figurative  long-house,  the  eastern  doorway  was 
guarded  by  the  grim  Mohawks.  Of  all  the  Iroquois,  they  were  the 
fiercest  fighters  and  the  hereditary  leaders  in  time  of  war.  Their 
name,  meaning  a  bear,  was  by  itself  enough  to  terrify  other  red  peo¬ 
ples,  to  whom  it  was  the  symbol  of  destruction.  They  were  the  noblest 
“Romans”  of  them  all.  Next  to  the  west  lived  the  Oneidas,  their 
name  meaning  “People  of  the  Stone,”  derived  from  a  sacred  rock 
which  they  retained.  They  were  religious,  conservative  and  philo- 
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sophical.  When  threats  of  war  loomed  over  the  horizon,  they  were 
the  restraining  force  because,  as  a  rule,  they  preferred  peace.  It  was 
their  vote  against  taking  the  side  of  England  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  prevented  unanimity  among  the  Iroquois  on  that  occasion, 
thus  forcing  the  other  tribes  to  fight  as  individuals,  because  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  was  necessary  when  the  Five  Nations  as  a  whole  declared 
war.  In  the  center  of  the  long  house  were  the  Onondagas,  the  “Peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Mountains,”  sometimes  called  “Keepers  of  the  Hearth- 
fire.”  Although  they  were  the  smallest  in  numbers  among  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  they  were  the  oldest  and  most  respected.  In  their  domain  were 
held  the  council  fires  of  the  Five  Nations.  Beyond  the  Onondagas 
were  the  Cayugas,  “The  Younger  Brothers,”  and  the  Senecas,  “The 
Keepers  of  the  Western  Door.”  Neither  of  these  groups  commanded 
the  prestige  possessed  by  the  other  three  tribes.  Although  the  Senecas 
were  by  far  the  largest  of  the  Iroquois  groups,  and  occupied  a  strategic 
position  in  the  long  house,  they  were  late  comers.  Later,  the  Tusca- 
roras  were  added  to  the  confederacy,  but  for  our  purposes  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  original  five  nations.  It  is  surprising  to  note 
that,  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  they  probably  had  a 
population  of  only  about  twenty-five  thousand.  They  certainly  achieved 
a  place  in  history  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

So  great  has  been  the  reputation  of  the  Iroquois  as  warriors  that 
the  tendency  has  been  to  forget  their  cultural  attainments.  Although 
they  tortured  prisoners  and  sometimes  ate  human  flesh,  they  were 
artistic  enough  to  decorate  their  pottery,  advance  far  in  picture-writing 
and  create  clever  needlework  designs  in  color.  They  cultivated  sev¬ 
eral  crops  with  success  and  possessed  nice  orchards  of  fruit.  They 
were  also  clever  in  the  construction  of  their  houses  and  their  defenses. 
In  spite  of  these  primitive  accomplishments,  however,  the  chief  claim 
of  the  Iroquois  to  fame  rests  upon  their  military  importance. 

One  great  reason  for  their  fame  was  doubtless  their  geographical 
position  as  owners  of  the  gateway  to  the  west  as  well  as  custodians  of 
the  Champlain  valley  at  the  time  that  England  and  France  clashed  in 
their  duel  for  colonial  empire.  The  Iroquois  were  in  a  position  where 
they  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the  contestants.  The  English 
had  a  great  numerical  advantage  over  their  rivals,  but  until  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe  this  meant  little.  The  habit  of  choosing 
incompetent  generals,  who  quarreled  among  themselves,  failed  to  fol¬ 
low  up  victories,  and  delayed  when  action  was  needed,  proved  costly 
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and  neutralized  the  disparity  of  numbers.  Although  the  French  were 
subject  to  friction  between  the  Canadian  colonists  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Old  France,  their  quarrels  and  jealousies  were  generally  for¬ 
gotten  on  the  field  of  battle.  Nor  can  they  be  accused  of  lethargy. 
Although  relatively  small  in  numbers,  they  had  better  generals  than 
the  English  and  their  campaigns  were  conducted  more  efficiently.  As 
a  result,  France  and  England  were  evenly  matched  and  the  Iroquois 
had  it  in  their  power  to  tip  the  scales  either  way.  The  nation  that 
gained  the  assistance  of  this  powerful  confederacy,  so  firmly  entrenched 
along  the  waterways  of  New  York  State,  was  likely  to  control  the 
continent.  The  French  could  not  feel  at  ease  in  Montreal  if  the 
Champlain  valley  was  in  enemy  hands,  and  English  power  at  Albany 
would  be  insecure  so  long  as  the  watery  avenue  of  conquest  was  under 
the  control  of  others.  For  various  reasons  the  Iroquois  confederacy 
became  firmly  allied  with  England,  thus  bringing  to  that  nation  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Mohawk,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Hudson,  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain. 

A  second  great  cause  of  the  importance  of  the  Iroquois  was 
their  might  as  a  military  machine.  Relentlessly,  their  war  parties 
swarmed  up  and  down  the  continent.  By  1670,  they  had  completed 
their  conquest  of  the  Algonquins  and  Hurons,  and  had  acquired  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole  country  between  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as 
Montreal.  Constant  inroads  were  made  into  New  England,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina,  and  also  into 
the  wilds  of  Michigan.  The  name  of  the  Iroquois  had  become  a  ter¬ 
ror  to  red  nations  as  well  as  white.  Many  are  the  legendary  records 
of  these  great  warriors.  It  has  been  said  that  if  a  single  Mohawk 
was  caught  sight  of  by  the  Indians  living  in  New  England,  they  would 
raise  a  cry  of  warning  from  hill  to  hill  and  take  to  flight  like  sheep 
before  wolves  without  dreaming  of  resistance.  On  one  occasion  a 
tribe  of  Long  Island  Indians  presumed  to  sell  land  to  some  whites 
without  first  securing  permission  from  the  Iroquois.  Suddenly  a  single 
warrior  appeared,  summoned  the  chiefs  together  to  a  council,  and 
demanded  who  was  responsible  for  the  sale.  When  one  of  them 
admitted  his  guilt,  the  Mohawk  killed  him  with  a  tomahawk  and 
haughtily  strode  away  through  the  crowd  unharmed.  An  early  his¬ 
torian  decribes  their  warlike  feats  in  glowing  style:* 
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“They  carried  terror,  and  desolation  along  the  Appalachian  moun¬ 
tains;  their  fierce  war-whoop  rang  along  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic 
and  resounded  from  the  palisades  on  the  Hudson;  the  cries  of  their 
victims  ascended  with  the  mists  of  St.  Anthony’s  falls;  their  paeans 
of  victory  were  echoed  from  the  crags  and  cliffs  of  Lake  Superior; 
and  far  or  near  the  aboriginal  nomads  quailed  and  retreated  from 
their  wild  battle  cry,  and  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  they  swept 
the  continent,  from  the  eternal  barriers  of  ice  at  the  north  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  tropics,  with  the  brand  of  conquest,  or  the  besom  of 
destruction.” 

A  third  cause  of  the  importance  of  the  Iroquois  was  their  political 
organization.  Like  the  Romans,  they  were  born  lawyers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  as  well  as  warriors.  Their  great  league  was  unique  among 
races  of  their  level  of  civilization.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  group  of 
barbarians  should  attain  such  political  perfection.  The  various  tribes 
at  first  were  disunited,  but  finally  decided  to  draw  together  the  hostile 
factions  for  the  common  good.  According  to  Iroquois  legends,  Hia¬ 
watha  was  the  founder  of  the  league.  There  are  many  stories  deal¬ 
ing  with  its  formation,  and  I  reproduce  here  the  one  of  greatest 
beauty. 

Hiawatha  was  the  incarnation  of  wisdom.  On  one  occasion  he 
came  down  from  his  celestial  home  to  dwell  with  the  Onondagas  and 
teach  them  to  become  the  wisest  counselors.  While  he  was  sojourn¬ 
ing  there,  the  tribes  were  attacked  by  a  mighty  enemy  from  the  north 
and  utter  annihilation  seemed  inevitable.  He  then  called  a  council  of 
all  the  tribes  to  meet  at  Onondaga  Lake.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
meeting  place  with  his  beautiful  daughter,  a  volume  of  cloudy  dark¬ 
ness  began  to  descend  from  the  sky.  All  of  the  Indians  except  Hia¬ 
watha  and  his  daughter  fled  in  terror.  Suddenly  a  mighty  bird 
descended  upon  the  beautiful  maiden  and  crushed  her  to  death.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  tragedy,  Hiawatha  grieved  bitterly  for  three  days  and 
nights.  He  then  took  his  place  in  the  council,  and  gave  to  each  of 
the  Five  Nations  its  location  and  degree  of  importance.  The  advice 
of  their  sage  was  deliberated  on  until  the  next  day,  when  the  cele¬ 
brated  Iroquois  confederacy  was  formed  and  its  details  perfected. 
Then  considering  his  mission  on  earth  accomplished,  Hiawatha  deliv¬ 
ered  a  farewell  address  urging  the  Indians  to  maintain  their  alliance, 
and  advising  them  to  exclude  alien  tribes  from  the  union.  As  his  voice 
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ceased,  the  air  was  filled  with  sounds  of  sweet  music.  Then  Hiawatha 
was  seen  seated  in  his  white  canoe,  rising  in  mid-air  till  the  clouds  shut 
out  the  sight,  and  the  melody  slowly  faded  away  and  ceased. 

The  Five  Nations  bore  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  league  that 
our  forty-eight  American  states  do  to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
general,  each  nation  was  independent  as  to  domestic  affairs,  but  in 
matters  relating  to  the  general  welfare,  or  pertaining  to  relations  with 
other  races  and  among  the  nations  themselves,  the  league  had  control. 
The  supreme  governing  body  of  the  confederacy  was  a  General  Coun¬ 
cil  of  fifty  sachems  each  of  whom  was  also  a  sachem  in  his  own  tribe. 
It  could  not  convene  itself,  but  could  be  called  together  by  any  one  of 
the  five  tribal  councils.  A  regular  meeting  was  held  once  a  year  in 
the  fall,  with  special  sessions  whenever  they  were  needed.  The 
sachems  voted  by  tribes,  each  tribe  counting  as  a  unit,  and  unanimity 
was  necessary  for  any  common  action.  There  was  no  head-sachem, 
although  necessity  caused  the  Indians  to  elect  military  leaders.  Within 
the  league,  the  civil  power  was  dominated  by  the  military.  Every  able- 
bodied  man  was  subject  to  service  upon  demand,  and  the  warriors 
called  councils  whenever  they  saw  fit  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  pub¬ 
lic  measures.  In  dealing  with  neighboring  Indian  nations,  if  they  were 
related  to  them  in  any  way,  the  Iroquois  attempted  to  persuade  them 
to  join  the  confederacy.  If  they  failed  in  this  they  went  to  war  and 
often  exterminated  them.  Alien  tribes,  not  wiped  out,  were  forced  to 
pay  tribute. 

The  Iroquois  achieved  their  political  union  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  lacked  the  cohesive  power  of  a  common  language.  Each 
nation  had  its  own  distinct  dialect,  although  there  was  considerable 
resemblance  in  their  speech.  Pantomime  was  a  big  help  in  understand¬ 
ing  an  Indian  from  one  of  the  other  four  nations.  The  Five  Nations 
were  united  together  by  ties  of  blood,  however,  a  bond  much  stronger 
than  a  common  language.  The  various  tribes  such  as  the  Tortoise, 
Wolf  and  Bear  were  divided  up  among  the  nations,  so  that  if 
Mohawks  fought  Senecas,  Tortoise  would  be  arrayed  against  Tor¬ 
toise,  Wolf  against  Wolf,  and  Bear  against  Bear.  A  Tortoise  always 
looked  upon  any  other  Tortoise  as  a  brother.  Originally,  there  not 
only  could  be  no  intermarriage  within  the  tribe,  but  four  of  the  eight 
tribes  were  arrayed  against  the  other  four  for  marriage  purposes,  so 
that  a  Tortoise  could  marry  a  Snipe,  Hawk,  Heron  or  Deer,  but  not 
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a  Bear,  Wolf,  or  Beaver.  Since  husband  and  wife  were,  therefore, 
of  different  tribes,  war  between  the  nations  within  the  league  would 
disrupt  households.  Children  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  mother, 
and  all  rank,  titles  and  possessions  passed  through  the  female  line. 
All  the  members  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  whether  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas  or  Senecas,  were  brothers  and  sisters  of  each 
other  by  virtue  of  their  descent  from  the  same  common  female  ances¬ 
tor.  This  consanguinity  was  the  main  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
great  confederacy,  and  shows  why  the  Iroquois  were  much  stronger 
and  more  compact  than  the  Indians  they  conquered,  such  as  the  Algon- 
quins.  Common  traditions  and  legends,  common  interests,  and  similar 
religious  beliefs  are  some  of  the  other  factors  which  tended  to  bring 
the  Five  Nations  together,  but  blood  was  by  far  the  strongest  bond. 

In  other  ways,  also,  the  Iroquois  were  superior  to  their  primitive 
neighbors,  but  in  general  it  was  the  three  factors  mentioned  above 
which  made  them  lords  and  masters  of  so  much  of  New  York  State. 
Their  geographic  position  gave  them  control  of  the  no  man’s  land 
between  the  Lily  of  France  and  the  Red  Cross  of  England;  their  skill 
in  the  arts  of  war  made  them  a  matchless  military  machine  for  wilder¬ 
ness  fighting;  and  in  the  third  place,  their  political  organization  made 
them  firmly  united  by  ties  of  blood.  It  is  little  wonder  then  that  the 
Iroquois  played  a  part  in  our  history  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers. 

Since  the  Five  Nations  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  French,  it  is  important  to  determine  just  what  influence 
led  the  league  to  decide  in  favor  of  England.  The  reason  most  often 
given  is  the  assistance  that  the  great  French  explorer,  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  gave  to  their  enemies  in  an  Indian  engagement  near  Ticon- 
deroga  in  1609.  Champlain’s  own  record  of  his  journey  up  the  lake, 
which  he  discovered  and  which  today  appropriately  bears  his  name, 
was  apparently  very  carelessly  kept,  but  we  can  at  least  be  certain  that 
it  was  sometime  in  July  that  he  discovered  the  lake.  He  told  of  see¬ 
ing  a  fish  five  feet  long  with  a  snout  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  of 
noticing  snow  on  the  tops  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  which  would  have  been  unusual  to  say  the  least.  With 
two  other  Frenchmen,  he  was  accompanying  an  Algonquin  war  party 
southward  on  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  intending  to  go  by 
way  of  the  portage  at  Ticonderoga  over  the  waters  of  Lake  George 
to  the  Mohawk  country  and  then  attack  some  outlying  town.  Before 
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the  party  reached  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  however,  it 
met  a  force  of  the  enemy  and  a  fight  took  place.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  conflict  took  place  near  Crown  Point  or  Ticonderoga,  but 
in  all  probability  it  was  the  latter.  It  was  about  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening  when  near  a  projection  of  land  the  Algonquins  discerned  a 
flotilla  of  Iroquois  canoes.  Their  enemy  saw  them  at  about  the  same 
time  and  cries  and  war  whoops  pealed  and  reechoed  over  the  dark¬ 
ened  water.  The  Iroquois,  possessing  slower  and  heavier  canoes,  did 
not  relish  a  battle  on  the  lake,  and  made  for  the  shore,  where  they 
immediately  began  to  barricade  themselves,  hacking  down  trees  with 
iron  axes,  captured  from  Canadian  tribes,  and  their  own  stone 
hatchets.  In  the  meantime  the  Algonquins  remained  on  the  lake, 
their  canoes  made  fast  together  by  poles.  Let  us  hear  the  rest  of  the 
story  from  the  great  Frenchman  himself: 

“They  sent  two  canoes  from  the  fleet  to  know  if  their  enemies 
wished  to  fight,  who  answered  they  desired  nothing  else;  but  that 
just  then,  there  was  not  much  light,  and  that  we  must  wait  for  day  to 
distinguish  each  other  and  that  they  would  give  us  battle  at  sun  rise. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  our  party.  Meanwhile  the  whole  night  was 
spent  in  dancing  and  singing,  as  well  on  one  side  as  on  the  other, 
mingled  with  an  infinitude  of  insults  and  other  taunts,  such  as  the  lit¬ 
tle  courage  we  had;  how  powerless  our  resistance  against  their  arms, 
and  that  when  day  would  break  we  would  experience  this  to  our  ruin. 
Ours,  likewise,  did  not  fail  in  repartee;  telling  them  they  should  wit¬ 
ness  the  effects  of  arms  they  had  never  seen  before;  and  a  multitude 
of  other  speeches,  as  is  usual  at  a  siege  of  a  town.  After  the  one  and 
the  other  had  sung,  danced  and  parliamented  enough,  day  broke.  My 
companions  and  I  were  always  concealed,  for  fear  the  enemy  would 
see  us  preparing  our  arms  the  best  we  could,  being  however  sepa¬ 
rated,  each  in  one  of  the  canoes  belonging  to  the  savage  Montagnais. 
After  being  equipped  with  light  armour  we  each  took  an  arquebus  and 
went  ashore.  I  saw  the  enemy  leave  their  barricade;  they  were  about 
two  hundred  men,  of  strong  and  robust  appearance,  who  were  coming 
slowly  towards  us,  with  a  gravity  and  assurance  which  greatly  pleased 
me,  led  on  by  three  Chiefs.  Our’s  were  marching  in  similar  order, 
and  told  me  that  those  who  wore  three  lofty  plumes  were  the  Chiefs, 
and  that  there  were  but  these  three  and  they  were  to  be  recognized  by 
those  plumes,  which  were  considerably  larger  than  those  of  their  com- 
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panions,  and  that  I  must  do  all  I  could  to  kill  them.  I  promised  to  do 
what  I  could,  and  that  I  was  very  sorry  they  could  not  clearly  under¬ 
stand  me,  so  as  to  give  them  the  order  and  plan  of  attacking  their 
enemies,  as  we  should  indubitably  defeat  them  all;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  that;  that  I  was  very  glad  to  encourage  them  and  to  mani¬ 
fest  to  them  my  good  will  when  we  should  be  engaged. 

“The  moment  we  landed  they  began  to  run  about  two  hundred 
paces  toward  their  enemies  who  stood  firm,  and  had  not  yet  perceived 
my  companions,  who  went  into  the  bush  with  some  savages.  Our’s 
commenced  calling  me  in  a  loud  voice,  and  making  way  for  me  opened 
in  two,  and  placed  me  at  their  head,  marching  about  twenty  paces  in 
advance  until  I  was  within  thirty  paces  of  the  enemy.  The  moment 
they  saw  me,  they  halted,  gazing  at  me  and  I  at  them.  When  I  saw 
them  preparing  to  shoot  at  us,  I  raised  my  arquebus,  and  aiming 
directly  at  one  of  the  three  Chiefs,  two  of  them  fell  to  the  ground 
by  this  shot  and  one  of  their  companions  received  a  wound  of  which 
he  afterwards  died.  I  had  put  four  balls  in  my  arquebus.  Our’s,  on 
witnessing  a  shot  so  favorable  to  them,  set  up  such  tremendous  shouts 
that  thunder  could  not  have  been  heard;  and  yet,  there  was  no  lack 
of  arrows  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Iroquois  were  greatly  aston¬ 
ished  seeing  two  men  killed  so  instantaneously,  notwithstanding  they 
were  provided  with  arrow-proof  armour  woven  of  cotton  thread  and 
wood;  this  frightened  them  very  much.  Whilst  I  was  reloading,  one 
of  my  companions  in  the  bush  fired  a  shot,  which  so  astonished  them 
anew,  seeing  their  Chiefs  slain,  that  they  lost  courage,  took  flight  and 
abandoned  the  field  and  their  fort,  hiding  themselves  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  whither  pursuing  them,  I  killed  some  others.  Our  sav¬ 
ages  also  killed  several  of  them  and  took  ten  or  twelve  prisoners.  The 
rest  carried  off  the  wounded.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  of  ours  were  wounded 
by  arrows;  they  were  promptly  cured. 

“After  having  gained  the  victory,  they  amused  themselves  plun¬ 
dering  Indian  corn  and  meal  from  the  enemy;  also  their  arms  which 
they  had  thrown  away  in  order  to  run  the  better.  And  having  feasted, 
danced  and  sung,  we  returned  three  hours  afterwards  with  the 
prisoners.” 

At  night  the  victors  led  out  one  of  their  prisoners,  whom  they 
immediately  started  to  torture.  When  they  finally  scalped  their  cap¬ 
tive  while  he  was  yet  alive,  Champlain  had  seen  enough  of  Indian 
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atrocities  and  begged  permission  to  shoot  him.  They  at  first  refused, 
but  when  he  turned  away  from  them  in  disgust  they  reconsidered  and 
finally  told  him  he  could  do  as  he  pleased.  Needless  to  say  Champlain 
shot  the  unfortunate  prisoner. 

Thus  did  the  great  French  explorer  incur  the  anger  and  displeasure 
of  the  powerful  Iroquois  confederacy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
hostility  that  was  to  last  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  From 
this  time  on  the  Five  Nations  instinctively  turned  to  the  arms  of  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  this  certainly  being  a  high  price  for  France 
to  pay  for  winning  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  Champlain’s  Algon- 
quins.  Indians  of  all  nations  have  been  noted  for  their  long  memories, 
never  forgetting  to  reward  a  friend  or  seek  revenge  for  some  wrong. 
The  Iroquois  were  no  exception  to  this  aboriginal  rule. 

Another  reason  why  the  Five  Nations  remained  faithful  to  the 
Dutch  and  then  the  English,  rather  than  to  the  French,  was  the  affec¬ 
tion  the  Indians  felt  toward  some  of  the  former.  The  red  man 
was  primarily  a  creature  of  emotions.  He  had  strong  likes  and 
violent  dislikes.  He  was  easily  influenced  by  those  who  won  his 
affection,  but  not  by  those  who  incurred  his  displeasure.  Per¬ 
sonalities  played  an  extremely  important  part  in  Indian  politics. 
It  was  unfortunate  from  the  French  point  of  view  that  the  white  men 
most  loved  and  respected  by  the  Iroquois  were  Dutch  and  English. 
One  of  these  was  Arendt  Van  Corlaer,  the  Dutch  representative  in  the 
territory  around  Fort  Orange  (Albany).  He  was  so  popular  with 
the  Iroquois  that  they  ever  afterwards  spoke  of  the  white  governor, 
whoever  he  might  be,  as  Corlaer.  He  rendered  the  red  men  some 
fine  services  and  they  never  forgot  him.  Among  other  whites  pos¬ 
sessing  considerable  influence  over  the  Five  Nations  were  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Schuyler  family.  However,  the  man  who  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  others  in  the  influence  he  possessed  in 
the  councils  of  the  confederacy  was  William  Johnson. 

Johnson  migrated  to  this  country  in  1738  and  set  out  with  great 
success  to  make  a  fortune  trading  with  the  Indians.  He  built  two 
strongholds  for  himself  in  the  Mohawk  valley  and  rapidly  acquired  a 
fine  reputation  among  the  Iroquois.  He  liked  Indians,  adopted  many 
of  their  ways,  and  generally  treated  them  with  justice  and  compara¬ 
tive  honesty.  Their  affection  for  him  was  by  no  means  diminished 
when  he  married  a  Mohawk  maiden,  named  Molly  Brant,  according 
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to  Indian  ritual.  She  was  known  throughout  the  colony  as  “the  brown 
Lady  Johnson.”  In  1746,  after  he  had  been  in  the  country  only  eight 
years,  he  was  made  an  Iroquois  chief  and  became  an  Indian  agent. 
By  virtue  of  his  prestige  among  the  aborigines,  he  was  able  to  render 
valuable  service  to  England  in  the  final  war  with  France.  Whenever 
the  Iroquois  became  lukewarm  toward  the  English,  or  whenever  there 
was  danger  that  the  French  might  lure  them  away,  it  was  generally 
William  Johnson  to  whom  was  given  the  task  of  increasing  their  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  his  King.  Much  has  been 
written  in  criticism  of  this  strange,  brilliant  individual,  and  some  of  it 
is  justified.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Lake  George  he  was  guilty 
of  jealousy  and  petty  selfishness.  His  reports  reek  with  falsehood 
and  mental  dishonesty.  On  other  occasions  he  showed  himself  to  be 
utterly  unscrupulous,  dishonest  and  cruel  in  his  relations  with  his  com¬ 
petitors,  particularly  those  who  happened  to  cross  his  political  path. 
However,  none  of  these  defects,  found  in  this  man  who  was  so  out¬ 
standing  in  other  respects,  should  blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  by  helping 
to  retain  for  England  the  loyalty  of  the  Iroquois,  Johnson  played  an 
important  part  in  deciding  the  duel  for  empire. 

The  main  reason  for  the  alliance  of  the  Iroquois  with  the  Dutch 
and  the  English,  however,  was  economic.  The  prosperity  of  the 
French  was  based  on  the  fur  trade,  and  the  traders  who  spread 
throughout  the  wilderness  in  search  of  beaver  pelts  became  indi¬ 
viduals  of  importance.  Far  and  near  the  red  man  began  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  wild  life  in  order  to  obtain  liquor  and  guns  from  the  whites. 
The  French  were  not  allowed  for  long  to  continue  the  profitable  trade 
without  competition,  however,  for  soon  Dutch  traders  began  to  move 
out  of  Albany  on  a  similar  mission.  When  he  was  at  Ticonderoga, 
Champlain  had  been  only  about  eighty  miles  from  the  site  on  which 
New  York’s  capital  city  was  to  be  built.  If  he  had  continued  his 
journey  over  Lake  George  and  the  Hudson  to  the  latter’s  juncture 
with  the  Mohawk,  the  history  of  this  section  of  North  America  might 
have  been  entirely  different.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  Champlain 
advanced  no  further  south  than  Ticonderoga.  This  might  not  have 
been  an  important  oversight  on  his  part  but  for  the  fact  that  on  Sep¬ 
tember  fourth,  very  soon  after  the  great  Frenchman  started  his 
return  trip  to  Canada,  Henry  Hudson  turned  the  prow  of  the  little 
Dutch  ship,  the  “Half  Moon,”  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
today  bears  his  name  and  which  Champlain  had  neglected  to  explore. 
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The  Dutch  took  firm  root  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  extended  their  settlements  northward.  Five  years  later  [1614] 
they  built  Fort  Nassau  at  Albany,  a  place  destined  to  assume  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  in  the  fur  trade  and  also  in  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  of  New  York  State.  The  first  of  the  Dutch  traders  to  invade 
the  precincts  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  were  looked  upon  with  sus¬ 
picion,  as  any  white  men  undoubtedly  would  have  been  so  soon  after 
the  engagement  at  Ticonderoga,  but  the  policy  of  peaceful  penetra¬ 
tion,  followed  by  the  citizens  of  New  Netherland,  soon  reaped  a  rich 
harvest.  The  Indians  began  to  look  upon  them  with  friendliness,  and 
within  a  few  years  the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Tawasentha  was  framed. 
This  marked  the  first  permanent  peace  pact  between  Indians  and 
white  men  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  little  creek,  Tawasentha,  where  the  Dutch  then  had  their 
defenses,  their  first  island  stronghold  of  Fort  Nassau  having  been 
ruined  by  spring  floods.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  “white  man’s 
burden”  and  of  his  willingness  to  undertake  to  civilize  peoples  living 
in  a  lower  cultural  stratum  of  society.  Both  France  and  Holland  were 
willing  and  even  anxious  to  assume  that  duty,  but  the  chief  burden  of 
the  white  man  in  the  present  case  was  his  desire  for  furs.  We  will 
now  watch  how  he  shouldered  his  burden  as  he  carried  rum  to  all  the 
corners  of  the  American  wilderness. 

On  the  whole,  the  relations  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Iroquois 
were  good,  but  there  were  occasional  causes  of  friction.  Once,  a 
stupid  trader  in  charge  of  Fort  Orange,  named  Van  Krieckenbeeck, 
forgetting  Champlain’s  experience,  helped  a  party  of  Mohicans  fight 
against  the  “People  of  the  Long  House.”  He  was  slain  but  was  more 
fortunate  than  one  of  his  companions  who  fought  so  fiercely  that  his 
body  was  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Mohawks,  who  thus  hoped  to 
inherit  his  courage.  Van  Krieckenbeeck’s  attack  might  have  resulted 
in  serious  consequences,  but  the  Dutchmen  at  Fort  Orange  escaped 
swift  revenge  by  disavowing  the  act.  On  another  occasion,  in  1659, 
the  Mohawks  became  bitter  at  the  Dutch,  charging  that  the  latter 
would  not  sell  them  enough  guns,  and  also  because  of  the  practice  of 
the  white  men  in  selling  rum.  On  this  occasion  Van  Corlaer  man¬ 
aged  to  maintain  peace  by  visiting  the  Indian  villages  and  destroying 
the  barrels  of  rum  that  the  traders  had  left.  In  spite  of  these  isolated 
cases  of  friction,  however,  the  Dutch  and  the  Iroquois  remained  quite 
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friendly.  Thus,  when  England  seized  New  Netherland  from  Hol¬ 
land  in  1664  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Orange,  the  new  owners 
inherited  the  friendship  of  the  red  men.  The  Iroquois  continued  their 
habit  of  dealing  with  traders  coming  from  Albany  (as  the  English 
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named  Fort  Orange  beginning  with  1664),  and  the  amicable  rela¬ 
tions,  which  had  been  built  up  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Five 
Nations,  now  served  to  assist  England  in  keeping  the  Iroquois  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  French. 
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At  first  the  “People  of  the  Long  House”  had  an  ample  supply  of 
furs  in  their  own  territory  with  which  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  white 
man  as  well  as  their  own  necessities,  but  the  traders  demanded  so 
many  pelts  for  their  powder  and  their  “firewater”  that  within  thirty 
years  fur-bearing  animals  became  scarce  in  the  lands  owned  by  the 
Iroquois.  Beaver  pelts  in  particular  were  no  longer  forthcoming  in 
large  quantities  from  the  Adirondack  area.  So  long  as  furs  had  been 
plentiful  there  had  been  no  need  of  collision  with  the  French  Indians, 
but  now  trouble  was  bound  to  appear.  The  French  Indians  controlled 
a  much  larger  trapping  territory  and  still  possessed  an  abundance  of 
fur-bearing  animals  at  a  time  when  the  Iroquois  lands  were  becoming 
exhausted.  Where  were  the  mighty  warriors  of  the  Long  House  now 
going  to  obtain  the  furs  that  were  so  necessary  to  secure  their  favorite 
luxuries,  rum  and  powder?  Since  they  had  few  fur  resources  of  their 
own  they  must  secure  them  elsewhere. 

The  Iroquois  accordingly  attacked  the  Hurons,  from  whom  the 
French  obtained  their  furs,  with  such  energy  and  determination  that 
for  a  year  or  two  practically  no  pelts  reached  Quebec.  The  demands 
of  the  fur  trade  were  gradually  bringing  the  Five  Nations  and  the 
French  into  open  collision.  Finally,  the  Iroquois  attacked  the  posts 
at  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  and  the  fur  routes,  so  essential  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  New  France,  were  closed.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  King  of  France  to  send  large  numbers  of  troops  to  the 
American  wilderness  to  preserve  the  life-blood  of  his  colonists. 
Eventually,  the  Iroquois  were  forced  to  make  temporary  agreements 
with  the  French,  but  they  continued  to  be  economic  rivals. 

By  this  time,  most  of  the  furs  came  from  the  Indian  tribes  farther 
west.  Both  the  Iroquois  and  the  French  became  engaged  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  western  Indians  in  order  to  secure  trade  advantages  and 
they  sometimes  came  into  open  conflict.  Very  rapidly  the  Five  Nations 
subdued  the  Eries  and  extended  their  authority  over  tribes  in  New 
England,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Maryland  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Most  of  the  furs  came  east  by  two  routes:  the  southern  one 
along  the  Mohawk  controlled  by  the  Indians;  and  the  northern  one 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  under  the  jurisdiction  of  France.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  both  groups  depended  upon  the  number  of  pelts  they  could 
obtain,  the  Five  Nations  acting  as  middlemen  between  the  western 
Indians  and  the  English.  This  rivalry  between  the  Iroquois  and  the 
French  was  inevitable.  First  the  Dutch  and  then  the  English  did 
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what  they  could  to  fan  the  flames  of  that  hostility.  One  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  the  English  forts  at  Oswego  was  to  divert  the 
furs,  that  normally  were  sent  over  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Iroquois.  The  Five  Nations  had  nothing  to  gain 
from  an  alliance  with  the  French.  Indeed,  the  Indian  hope  of  pros¬ 
perity  depended  for  its  achievement  upon  the  limitation  of  French 
power.  What  was  more  natural,  therefore,  than  that  the  Iroquois 
should  remain  friendly  with  the  proprietors  of  Fort  Orange? 

Thus  we  find  some  very  good  reasons  why,  during  the  duel  between 
France  and  England  for  the  control  of  North  America,  the  Iroquois 
threw  in  their  lot  with  the  English.  Champlain’s  poor  judgment  in 
unnecessarily  antagonizing  these  Indians  caused  them  to  distrust  the 
French  from  the  very  beginning.  Their  fondness  for  Van  Corlaer, 
the  Schuylers,  William  Johnson  and  others  tended  to  widen  the 
breach.  However,  in  all  probability,  the  Iroquois  would  have  become 
enemies  of  the  French  as  soon  as  the  demands  of  the  Dutch  traders 
had  exhausted  the  furs  of  their  domain,  even  if  Champlain  had  never 
existed  and  William  Johnson  had  never  seen  an  Indian.  When,  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  French  and  Indian  War,  the  Iroquois  beheld  the  incom¬ 
petence,  the  lethargy,  and  the  stupidity  of  Braddock,  Loudoun,  Webb 
and  Abercrombie,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  England’s  generals;  when 
they  learned  of  the  French  destruction  of  Oswego,  Fort  William 
Henry  and  other  posts;  when  England’s  American  empire  seemed  to 
be  crumbling  into  the  dust,  neither  the  slight  skirmish  in  which  Cham¬ 
plain  took  part  a  century  and  a  half  before,  nor  their  love  of  Johnson 
could  fully  explain  why  these  highly  emotional  aborigines  should  still 
refrain  from  joining  the  seemingly  invincible  legions  of  France.  They 
knew  that  a  final  victory  for  the  French  would  result  in  the  economic 
doom  and  political  decay  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy.  An  example  of 
the  contempt  which  the  “People  of  the  Long  House’’  entertained  for 
the  war-making  ability  of  the  English  can  be  found  in  a  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  to  them  by  that  great  Mohawk,  King  Hendrick: 

“ ’Tis  your  fault,  brethren,  that  we  are  not  strengthened  by  con¬ 
quest,  for  we  would  have  gone  and  taken  Crown  Point,  but  you  hin¬ 
dered  us.  We  had  concluded  to  go  and  take  it,  but  we  were  told  that 
it  was  too  late,  and  that  the  ice  would  not  bear  us.  Instead  of  this, 
you  burned  your  own  fort  at  Saraghtoga,  and  ran  away  from  it,  which 
was  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  you.  Look  about  your  country  and  see. 
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You  have  no  fortifications  about  you;  no,  not  even  in  this  city.  ’Tis 
but  one  step  from  Canada  hither,  and  the  French  may  easily  come 
and  turn  you  out  of  your  doors.  Brethren,  you  are  desirous  that  we 
should  open  our  minds  and  our  hearts  to  you.  Look  at  the  French. 
They  are  men;  they  are  fortifying  everywhere;  but,  we  are  ashamed 
to  say  it,  you  are  like  women,  bare  and  open,  without  any  fortifications.” 

Johnson’s  secretary,  Wraxall,  correctly  summed  up  the  attitude  of 
the  Iroquois  when  he  wrote:  “I  believe  their  Affections  are  in  our 
Favour,  but  their  Fears  are  on  the  French  side.”  Concerning  the  fur 
trade  he  also  wrote:  “I  am  persuaded  that  putting  the  Indian  Trade 
under  proper  regulations  is  the  only  Method  we  have  left  to  resist  and 
overthrow  the  French  Influence  among  the  Indians;  in  all  other  ways 
they  are  &  will  be  our  Superiors.”  Again  he  reported:  “The  Indians 
frequently  repeat  that  Trade  was  the  foundation  of  their  Alliance  or 
Connexions  with  us  &  that  it  is  the  chief  Cement  wch  binds  us  together. 
And  this  should  undoubtedly  be  the  first  Principle  of  our  whole  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Indian  Politics.”* 

The  American  Indian  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  approaching 
European  civilization.  The  Iroquois,  as  well  as  the  other  races  of 
red  men,  succumbed  to  the  enfeebling  embrace  of  rum,  land  thieves 
and  moral  degradation.  Those  Indians  farthest  removed  from  white 
civilization  remained  the  strongest,  which  reminds  us  that  Julius 
Caesar  reported  that  those  Germanic  barbarians  who  were  farthest 
away  from  Roman  civilization  were  the  most  difficult  to  conquer.  The 
story  of  the  despoliation  of  the  red  man  is  an  extremely  sad  page  of 
history  and  one  that  is  not  well  enough  known.  Very  few  vanquished 
races  in  all  history  were  ever  accorded  more  dishonest  and  pitiless 
treatment  by  their  conquerors  than  was  dealt  out  to  the  red  man  by 
our  ancestors. 

Before  the  white  man  came  along,  it  was  unnecessary  for  the 
Indian  to  lock  or  guard  his  home  against  burglars.  Although  he  had 
a  different  code  of  morality,  he  usually  lived  up  to  it.  The  greatest 
punishment  was  exile  from  the  tribe.  When  he  sold  land,  he  generally 
understood  that  he  was  selling  only  hunting  and  trapping  rights  on  it 
and  not  giving  up  his  own  privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  white 
man  felt  that  when  an  Indian  sold  him  some  land,  the  red  man  could 
no  longer  use  it.  Consequently  the  Indian  was  an  easy  prey  for  land 
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speculators.  If  a  white  man  defrauded  an  Indian  out  of  his  land,  the 
proper  remedy  from  the  red  man’s  point  of  view  was  to  scalp  the 
guilty  one.  After  justice  had  been  done,  however,  the  red  man  was 
often  surprised  when  the  white  man’s  friends  came  to  burn  down  his 
village,  destroy  his  crops,  and  murder  as  many  Indians  as  possible. 
The  greatest  of  the  evil  results  of  the  Indian  adoption  of  white  “civili¬ 
zation”  was  due  to  the  sale  of  rum.  Many  of  the  wiser  Iroquois  real¬ 
ized  how  terrible  the  use  of  “firewater”  was  for  the  red  man,  and 
what  horrible  consequences  were  bound  to  follow.  They  frequently 
did  their  best  to  stop  the  liquor  traffic,  once  enlisting  the  aid  of  Van 
Corlaer,  as  we  have  already  noted,  but  the  fur  traders  were  never 
firmly  controlled.  Rum  was  a  far  greater  enemy  of  the  Iroquois  than 
the  French  ever  were.  One  of  Hendrick’s  famous  speeches  exposed 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  liquor  habit.  He  said: 

“Brethren,  there  is  an  affair  about  which  our  hearts  tremble  and 
our  minds  are  deeply  concerned.  We  refer  to  the  selling  of  rum  in 
our  castles.  It  destroys  many,  both  of  our  old  and  young  people.  We 
are  in  great  fears  about  this  rum.  It  may  cause  murder  on  both  sides. 
We,  the  Mohawks  of  both  castles,  request  that  the  people  who  are 
settled  around  about  us  may  not  be  suffered  to  sell  our  people  rum. 
It  keeps  them  all  poor,  and  makes  them  idle  and  wicked.  If  they 
have  any  money  or  goods  they  lay  all  out  in  rum.  It  destroys  virtue 
and  the  progress  of  religion  among  us.  We  now  have  a  friendly 
request  to  make  to  the  Governors  here  present,  that  they  will  help  us 
build  a  church  at  Canajoharie,  and  that  we  may  have  a  bell  in  it, 
which,  together  with  the  putting  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  rum,  will  tend 
to  make  us  religious  and  to  lead  to  better  lives  than  we  do  now.” 

An  accurate  example  of  the  influence  of  liquor  upon  the  red  man 
is  contained  in  the  life  of  Anthony  Paul,  a  famous  Indian  preacher, 
who  spent  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  George.  His  career  is 
a  heart-rending  story  of  a  conflict  between  religion  and  rum.  Devout, 
educated,  a  striking  personality,  he  was  a  capable  preacher,  but  he 
possessed  the  terrible  craving  of  his  race  for  liquor.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  cling  to  his  religion,  alternately  sinning  and  repenting,  all  the 
while  sinking  more  and  more  into  the  slavery  of  his  thirst.  He  some¬ 
times  made  the  most  humble  and  heart-rending  confessions  and  his 
congregations  sometimes  unanimously  voted  him  forgiveness,  but  the 
poor  man  was  never  able  to  rule  his  own  life. 
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The  religious  beliefs  of  the  Iroquois  were,  of  course,  crude  and 
immature.  Although  they  believed  in  a  supreme  being  and  had  inter¬ 
esting  and  comparatively  elaborate  conceptions  of  a  future  life,  they 
were  extremely  superstitious,  powerfully  swayed  by  dreams  and  under 
the  thumbs  of  medicine  men.  Their  feasts  were  astonishing  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  debauchery  and  gluttony.  At  the  same  time  they  had  many 
beautiful  legends  to  explain  various  relations  between  man  and  his 
maker.  The  story  of  Hiawatha,  already  narrated,  is  an  example  of 
their  ideas  of  divine  intervention.  Another  of  their  legends  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga,  and  has  been  preserved  for 
us  by  priests,  in  the  “Jesuit  Relations,”  as  follows: 

“Arriving  within  three-quarters  of  a  league  of  the  falls  by  which 
Lake  St.  Sacrament  (Lake  George)  empties,  we  all  halted  at  this 
spot,  without  knowing  why,  until  we  saw  our  savages  at  the  water¬ 
side  gathering  up  flints,  which  were  almost  all  cut  into  shape.  We 
did  not  at  that  time  reflect  upon  this,  but  have  since  then  learned  the 
mystery,  for  our  Iroquois  told  us  that  they  never  failed  to  halt  at  this 
place  to  pay  homage  to  a  race  of  invisible  men  who  dwell  there  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  These  beings  occupy  themselves  in  preparing 
flints  nearly  all  cut  for  the  passersby,  provided  the  latter  pay  their 
respects  to  them  by  giving  them  tobacco.  If  they  give  these  beings 
much  of  it,  the  latter  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  stones.  These 
water  men  travel  in  canoes  as  do  the  Iroquois;  and  when  their  great 
captain  proceeds  to  throw  himself  into  the  water  to  enter  his  palace, 
he  makes  so  loud  a  noise  that  he  fills  with  fear  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  this  great  spirit  and  of  these  little  men. 

“At  the  recital  of  this  fable  which  our  Iroquois  told  us,  in  all 
seriousness,  we  asked  them  if  they  did  not  also  give  some  tobacco  to 
the  Great  Spirit  of  Heaven,  and  to  those  who  dwelt  with  Him.  The 
answer  was  that  they  did  not  need  any,  as  do  people  on  this  earth. 
The  occasion  of  this  ridiculous  story  is  the  fact  that  the  lake  is,  in 
reality,  often  agitated  by  very  frightful  tempests,  especially  in  the 
basin  where  Sieur  Corlart  (Corlaer)  met  his  death;  and  when  the 
wind  comes  in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  it  drives  on  the  beach  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  stones  which  are  hard,  and  capable  of  striking  fire.” 

As  a  rule  the  attempts  of  white  missionaries  to  make  good  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  Indians  were  not  crowned  with  great  success.  The  red 
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men  attended  public  worship,  listened  attentively  to  long  sermons, 
and  sang  extremely  well,  but  seldom  managed  to  forsake  their  primi¬ 
tive  customs.  More  than  one  of  the  early  missionaries  became  dis¬ 
couraged  and  disgusted,  feeling  that  there  was  no  hope  of  making 
them  better  and  that  “heathen  they  are  and  heathen  they  still  must 
be.”  The  first  and  foremost  among  the  missionaries  from  the  Dutch 
post  at  Fort  Orange  was  Domine  Johannes  Megapolensis.  For  that 
matter  he  was  also  the  first  Protestant  missionary  in  America,  begin¬ 
ning  his  work  three  years  before  the  famous  Puritan  clergyman,  Eliot, 
started  to  preach  to  the  red  men  of  New  England.  He  showed  very 
good  judgment  in  his  methods  of  approaching  them.  In  the  first  place 
he  mastered  the  Iroquois  language  and  talked  to  the  Indians  along 
the  Mohawk  in  their  own  tongue.  In  the  second  place  he  preached 
morality  first,  and  Christianity  afterwards.  It  was  difficult  for  the 
Indians  to  understand  the  complex  theology  of  the  whites,  but  they 
could  be  shown  the  dangers  of  adopting  the  white  men’s  vices,  such 
as  rum,  even  though  they  did  not  always  have  sufficient  will  power  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  reason.  Megapolensis  acquired  consider¬ 
able  influence  among  the  Iroquois  and  was  instrumental  in  delaying 
the  decay  of  the  confederacy. 

It  was  not  from  the  Dutch  or  the  English,  however,  that  the  Iro¬ 
quois  received  their  first  missionaries.  The  men  of  God  who  were 
the  most  zealous  and  persistent,  as  well  as  the  first  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  the  “People  of  the  Long  House,”  were  French  Jesuits. 
Their  utter  self-sacrifice  as  they  resolutely  journeyed  into  the  certain 
jaws  of  torture  and  death  in  order  to  spread  the  Gospel  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  most  inspiring  stories  of  the  American 
wilderness,  or  any  other  time  and  place. 

The  Jesuits  constituted  the  Society  of  Jesus,  a  religious  order  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  was  begun  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in 
1534  and  formally  created  by  a  papal  bull  in  1540.  Its  object  was  to 
increase  devotion  among  the  adherents  of  the  Church.  In  addition 
to  binding  themselves  to  the  three  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  the  Jesuits  also  vowed  to  go  as  missionaries  wherever 
the  Pope  might  send  them.  They  spread  so  rapidly  that  by  1600 
they  numbered  over  ten  thousand.  When  Champlain  opened  the 
way  for  French  dominion  in  America,  the  Jesuits  were  sent  to  carry 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  natives.  Although  their  primary  aim 
was  religious,  they  were  also  French  and,  as  a  result,  their  presence 
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among  the  Iroquois  might  have  undermined  the  friendship  between 
the  Five  Nations  and  the  Dutch  and  English.  Leading  figures  among 
the  Jesuits  who  were  sent  among  the  Iroquois  were  Bressani,  who  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Mohawks  in  1644;  Dablon,  who  built  a  chapel  in 
the  Mohawk  valley  in  1654;  Le  Moyne,  who  was  with  the  Mohawks 
on  three  occasions;  Gamier,  Bruyas  and  others  who  came  after 
them;  but  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  first  missionary  of  any  faith 
among  the  Iroquois,  was  Isaac  Jogues. 

This  famous  Jesuit  priest  was  born  in  1607  in  the  French  town 
of  Orleans,  so  closely  connected  with  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc.  His 
father  was  a  prominent  merchant  and  the  boy  had  all  the  material 
advantages  possessed  in  that  day  by  his  class.  He  finished  his  college 
course  at  seventeen  when,  instead  of  following  in  his  father’s  foot¬ 
steps,  he  became  a  Jesuit  novice  at  Rouen,  later  studying  at  the  royal 
college  of  La  Fleche.  He  was  finally  sent  to  the  Canadian  wilderness 
in  1636,  arriving  in  Quebec  on  July  second.  Soon  he  went  on  a 
mission  to  the  Hurons  where  his  life  was  in  constant  danger,  not  only 
because  of  a  plague  then  sweeping  the  Indian  nation,  but  also  because 
many  of  the  superstitious  Indians  attributed  this  misfortune  to  the 
presence  of  priests.  Finally,  in  1642,  he  was  sent  back  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  secure  needed  supplies  and  equipment  and  to  make  a  report. 
On  August  first,  he  left  the  French  settlement  at  Three  Rivers  with  a 
party  of  forty,  including  four  Frenchmen,  in  canoes,  intending  to 
return  to  the  Hurons.  The  next  day,  he  had  to  pass  through  a  section 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  named  Lake  St.  Peter,  where  the  islands  were 
habitually  used  by  the  dreaded  Iroquois  for  their  ambushes.  An  hour 
after  leaving  camp,  he  and  his  friends  fell  into  a  trap  prepared  for 
them  by  Mohawks. 

There  now  followed  a  long,  sad  journey  up  the  Richelieu  River 
and  Lake  Champlain  and  overland  to  the  first  Mohawk  castle  of 
Ossernenon,  where  Auriesville  is  now  located.  Torture  and  suffering 
seemed  always  in  existence,  as  the  bleeding,  battered  captives  made 
their  way  southward.  On  August  ninth,  and  also  on  the  tenth,  the 
party  met  other  groups  of  Iroquois  going  northward  for  scalps  and 
plunder.  On  both  occasions  the  captives  were  tortured  with  unusual 
barbarities  in  order  to  entertain  the  savage  guests  and  to  quicken 
their  thirst  for  blood  so  that  they  would  be  invincible  in  conflict.  Hair 
and  beards  were  torn  out,  and  all  of  the  prisoners  were  forced  to  run 
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the  gauntlet,  Jogues  being  knocked  senseless  by  one  of  the  clubs. 
Before  the  torture  of  the  captives  ended,  the  Mohawks  burned  one 
of  the  priest’s  fingers,  mangled  another  with  their  sharp  teeth,  and 
deformed  the  remainder.  Jogues  also  narrowly  escaped  having  his 
nose  cut  off.  One  of  his  companions  had  his  thumb  cut  off,  and  then 
a  sharp  stick  was  driven  through  the  wound  as  far  as  the  elbow. 
Finally,  however,  the  savage  desire  for  such  cruelties  was  satisfied, 
and  the  torturing  came  to  an  end.  After  a  night  of  great  suffering  the 
party  continued  southward  in  canoes,  finally  landing,  and  beginning 
the  long  trip  overland  to  Ossernenon.  In  spite  of  their  wounds, 
Jogues  and  the  other  prisoners  were  forced  to  walk  and  carry  on  their 
shoulders  the  plunder  belonging  to  their  captors.  So  great  was  the 
lack  of  food  that  the  entire  party  was  forced  to  drink  warm  water 
in  order  to  relieve  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Eventually  the  Indians 
reached  the  Mohawk  village,  where  Jogues  was  to  be  kept  in  cap¬ 
tivity  for  fourteen  months.  By  the  time  he  arrived  there,  only  two 
fingernails  remained.  These  the  Indians  now  tore  out  with  their 
teeth,  after  which  the  savages  proceeded  to  gnaw  the  flesh  under¬ 
neath  to  the  bone.  Then  an  Algonquin  female  captive  was  forced  to 
cut  off  his  thumb.  The  suffering  of  Jogues  and  the  other  captives 
was  also  increased,  along  with  the  other  barbarities,  by  the  favorite 
Indian  amusement  of  throwing  live  coals  on  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners. 

As  soon  as  the  Dutch  heard  of  the  captivity  and  torture  of  the 
priest  by  their  red  allies,  Arendt  Van  Corlaer  attempted  to  obtain  his 
release,  but  without  success.  Finally,  Jogues  heard  that  the  Mohawks 
intended  to  kill  him  and  managed  to  escape  from  his  cruel  cap- 
tors  with  the  assistance  of  that  great  Dutch  Protestant  missionary, 
Megapolensis.  After  many  hazardous  experiences,  he  reached  France 
once  more.  Although  naturally  glad  to  have  escaped  the  murderous 
designs  of  the  Mohawks,  his  mind  was  filled  with  gloom  because  he 
could  no  longer  celebrate  Mass  on  account  of  his  mutilated  hands. 
A  special  dispensation  was  granted,  however,  by  Pope  Urban  VIII, 
and  sadness  gave  way  to  rejoicing. 

For  a  normal  individual,  Jogues’  experiences  with  the  Iroquois  in 
1642  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient.  The  extraction  of  finger¬ 
nails,  the  sawing  off  of  fingers  with  shells  and  other  horrible  barbari¬ 
ties  would  naturally  discourage  anyone  from  further  association  with 
red  fiends  guilty  of  such  misdeeds,  but  the  missionary  was  far  from 
being  an  average  individual.  In  1644  he  sailed  once  more  to  Canada 
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and  the  scene  of  his  previous  suffering.  When  he  arrived  he  found 
the  Iroquois  more  hostile  and  dangerous  than  ever.  Another  famous 
priest,  Bressani,  had  been  captured  and  in  general  had  followed  the 
same  bloody  trail  of  suffering  to  the  Mohawk  villages  that  Jogues 
had  been  taken  over  in  1642.  Unexpectedly,  however,  the  Iroquois 
sued  for  peace.  Although  the  Indian  ambassadors  did  not  represent 
all  of  the  Five  Nations  and  none  came  from  the  principal  village  of 
Ossernenon,  the  French  decided  to  accept  their  overtures  at  their 
face  value  and,  in  1646,  sent  Jogues  and  John  Bourdon  to  the  Iroquois 
castles  to  treat  with  the  Indians. 

The  two  Frenchmen  finally  left  Three  Rivers,  advancing  toward 
the  Mohawk  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  accom¬ 
panied  by  six  friendly  Indians.  They  arrived  at  Lake  George  on  the 
eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  May  30,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  day, 
Jogues  named  it  “Lac  du  St.  Sacrament.”  The  party  made  its  way 
up  the  clear,  blue  waters  of  the  lake  and  then  walked  overland  to 
the  Mohawk  villages.  After  meeting  the  Iroquois  sachems  in  an 
Indian  assembly  that  ratified  the  peace  with  France,  Jogues  was  back 
in  Quebec  on  July  third.  In  spite  of  the  hatred  which  the  Mohawks 
entertained  for  the  “French  Black  Robes,”  as  they  called  the  priests, 
and  although  he  doubtless  remembered  vividly  his  sufferings  of  1642, 
Jogues  was  determined  to  convert  the  Iroquois  to  Christianity.  The 
political  mission  only  increased  his  zeal.  The  result  was  that  later  on 
in  1646  he  departed  on  his  third  and  last  trip  to  the  Mohawk  country, 
solely  to  convert  the  savages  to  Christianity.  It  so  happened  that  in 
the  meantime  the  Iroquois  had  met  various  misfortunes.  Their  crops 
were  poor  and  an  epidemic  had  broken  out.  All  their  troubles  they 
blamed  on  a  box  of  religious  articles  that  Jogues  had  left  behind  on 
his  second  trip.  The  superstitious  savages  believed  that  a  devil  was 
inside  and  held  the  priest  accountable,  a  circumstance  that  was  decid¬ 
edly  unfavorable  from  his  point  of  view.  He  was  warned  of  the 
change  of  mind  existing  among  the  Iroquois,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
he  continued  his  journey.  When  he  approached  their  castles  he  was 
seized  and  subjected  to  fresh  barbarities.  This  time,  however,  he  was 
spared  a  long  period  of  suffering,  being  tomahawked  and  killed  as  he 
was  entering  a  cabin  on  October  eighteenth.  His  head  was  then  cut 
off  and  placed  on  one  of  the  palisade  poles  facing  the  route  over 
which  the  “Black  Robes”  came,  a  grim  warning  to  missionaries  who 
might  be  tempted  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
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No  one  can  follow  the  story  of  Isaac  Jogues’  efforts  to  lead  the 
Iroquois  to  Christianity  without  realizing  the  great  extent  to  which  he 
was  consumed  by  the  divine  flame.  His  entire  disregard  for  self,  the 
purity  of  his  life,  and  the  zeal  for  saving  the  souls  of  the  red  men  in 
spite  of  torture  and  incredible  suffering  mark  him  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  men  who  ever  set  foot  on  North  America.  His  interest  in  his 
fellowmen,  whether  red  or  white,  was  as  broad  as  Lake  Champlain’s 
bosom,  his  soul  as  pure  as  the  sparkling  waters  of  Lake  George,  and 
his  faith  as  firm  and  abiding  as  the  beautiful  mountains  that  lined  the 
sides  of  his  torture  trail. 

In  all  probability,  no  white  man  ever  saw  Lake  George  before 
Jogues.  Concerning  this  fact  historians  are  in  general  agreement. 
Regarding  the  date  of  discovery,  however,  there  is  a  startling  lack 
of  unanimity.  It  probably  makes  little  difference  whether  the  priest 
first  saw  the  lake  in  1642,  1644,  or  1646.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
documentary  evidence  that  will  conclusively  prove  that  any  one  of 
these  years  is  correct.  Nowhere  in  the  “Jesuit  Relations”  or  in  any 
of  the  other  sources  is  it  specified  that  Jogues  did  or  did  not  traverse 
Lake  George  in  1642.  Although  the  exact  date  may  not  be  of  great 
importance,  it  has  been  and  remains  a  matter  of  tremendous  interest 
to  historians,  to  Jogues’  vast  army  of  admirers,  and  to  inhabitants  and 
visitors  who  frequent  the  shores  of  the  lovely  lake  he  discovered. 
This  interest  in  determining  the  year  of  discovery  is,  at  the  present 
time,  even  greater  than  usual  because  of  the  monument  which  the 
State  of  New  York  has  erected  to  Jogues  to  celebrate  the  three  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary. 

Among  the  able  authorities  who  accept  the  1642  date  are  such 
men  as  Parkman  and  Crouse;  while  Campbell  holds  to  1644;  and 
Talbot,  De  Costa  and  others  contend  for  1646.  The  main  dispute  is 
between  1642  and  1646,  and  centers  around  whether  Jogues  was 
taken  to  the  Mohawk  castles  by  way  of  Lake  George  or  South  Bay 
and  Wood  Creek  on  Lake  Champlain  while  a  captive  in  the  former 
year.  Indian  war  parties  returning  from  Canada  to  the  Mohawk 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  both  routes.  Jogues’  captors  had  their 
choice  when  they  reached  Ticonderoga  and  there  would  have  been 
nothing  unusual  about  their  decision,  whichever  way  they  went.  The 
Lake  George  route  was  somewhat  shorter  than  the  other,  but  would 
have  meant  stopping  to  carry  plunder  and  canoes  over  the  portage 
between  the  two  lakes.  In  any  case  it  is  known  that  the  Indians,  for 
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various  reasons,  did  not  always  travel  in  a  straight  line  as  a  crow  flies. 
Some  time  after  his  experiences,  Jogues  gave  accounts  of  the  trip  to 
his  associates  and  superiors,  but  there  is  nothing  in  these  chronicles  to 
indicate  definitely  the  route  used.  He  had  been  cruelly  tortured  some¬ 
where  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  suffering 
of  his  companions.  His  thoughts  were  certainly  not  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  geographic  features. 

Francis  Parkman’s  opinion  that  the  priest  was  taken  up  Lake 
George  in  1642  was  based  primarily  on  a  written  account  of  the  trip 
taken  down  from  Jogues’  own  lips  by  Father  Buteux.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  chronicle,  however,  to  provide  much  justification  for  Park- 
man’s  acceptance  of  the  western  route.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in 
Buteux’  description  by  which  we  can  recognize  the  portage  at  Ticon- 
deroga  or  a  passage  up  Lake  George.  When  he  says  that  after  jour¬ 
neying  up  Lake  Champlain,  they  “arrived  at  the  place  where  one  leaves 
the  canoes,”  he  might  have  meant  Wood  Creek,  as  well  as  the  head 
of  Lake  George.  Much  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  some  of  Buteux’ 
expressions,  but  they  can  be  variously  translated  to  uphold  one  con¬ 
tention  or  the  other. 

When  Jogues  and  Bourdon  gazed  on  Lake  George  in  1646,  and 
the  priest  named  it  “Lac  du  St.  Sacrament,”  he  was  much  impressed 
by  the  sight.  If  he  had  gone  over  it  previously  in  1642  and  was  now 
beholding  it  for  the  second  time,  would  it  now  register  so  vividly  in 
his  mind,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  four  years  since  his  first  trip 
he  failed  to  say  one  single  word  to  indicate  conclusively  that  he  had 
ever  seen  the  lake?  If  Jogues  did  pass  over  the  lake  in  1642  there  are 
two  reasons  why  he  might  not  have  been  impressed  with  its  unusual 
features.  In  the  first  place,  much  would  depend  on  the  weather.  If 
the  day  was  rainy  with  clouds  hanging  low,  the  distinctive  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  valley  might  have  been  lost  from  view,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  lake  hidden.  We  know  that  this  was  not  the  situation,  however, 
because  it  is  plainly  recorded  that  on  the  day  that  they  left  their 
canoes  behind  them  and  started  their  march  southward,  both  captors 
and  prisoners  suffered  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  A  second  reason 
sometimes  given  to  explain  the  priest’s  failure  to  tell  conclusively 
about  Lake  George  before  1646  (provided  he  saw  it  in  1642),  is  that 
he  was  in  such  an  extremely  poor  physical  condition  due  to  the  cruel 
tortures  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  on  Lake  Champlain,  that  he 
was  either  unable  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  lake  from  the  bottom  of 
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a  canoe,  or  incapable  of  noticing  anything  but  his  own  suffering.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  he  suffered  terribly,  yet  we  know  that  he  not 
only  was  strong  enough  to  march  with  the  others  after  the  canoes  were 
left  behind  but  also  carried  part  of  the  plunder.  I  further  believe  that 
if  he  had  seen  Lake  George  in  1642  he  would  have  told  about  it  before 
1646. 

Many  authorities,  who  at  first  were  inclined  to  agree  with  Park- 
man’s  acceptance  of  1642  as  the  discovery  date,  changed  their  minds 
after  a  more  thorough  study.  In  1872,  Rev.  B.  F.  DeCosta  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  of  his  investigation  and  decided  that  Jogues  did  not 
see  Lake  George  until  1646.  Few  men  ever  knew  as  much  about  the 
history  of  the  lake  as  W.  H.  Samson.  His  expert  opinion,  summed 
up  in  his  “Mohican  Point  on  Lake  George,”  was  the  same  as  that  of 
DeCosta.  At  first  Francis  Talbot  accepted  the  1642  date  but,  after 
what  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  investigations  on  record,  decided 
definitely  for  the  1646  date.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Jogues’ 
route  in  1642  was  through  southern  Champlain  to  the  junction  of  the 
Sacondaga  and  Hudson  rivers,  below  the  town  of  Luzerne,  and  then 
along  the  waters  of  the  former.  Geographical  considerations  at  first 
led  him  to  accept  the  Lake  George  route  in  1642,  but  when  he  came 
to  specify  just  where  each  night  was  spent  he  encountered  difficulties. 
He  went  over  the  Jogues  trail  with  great  care  and  found  out  that  the 
eastern  route  fitted  into  his  calculations.  A  close  analysis  of  the 
mileage  made  on  each  day  on  the  1642  journey  makes  it  evident  that 
the  priest  could  not  have  seen  Lake  George  in  1642.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  at  least,  to  show  how  the  Jogues’  chronicles  could 
possibly  fit  into  a  trip  up  Lake  George  if  we  apportion  the  time  spent 
for  the  water  journey  after  the  torture  took  place.  The  chairman 
of  the  commission  created  by  the  State  Legislature  to  select  the  site 
for  the  Jogues’  memorial  reported  that  the  evidence  presented  was 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  1646  date.  This  year  was  also 
recognized  by  the  statute  creating  the  commission.  The  Act  of  the 
Legislature  is  of  little  weight  in  settling  the  discovery  date,  however. 
Legislators  may  be  poor  historians,  just  as  historians  may  be  poor 
legislators.  It  is  evidence,  however,  of  the  strength  of  the  arguments 
for  the  1646  date  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  observers.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  conclusive  proof  is  lacking,  what  evidence  there  is  tends  to 
indicate  that  Isaac  Jogues  first  saw  Lake  George  in  1646. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Jesuits  influenced  the  thinking  of 
the  Iroquois;  but  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  extent  of  their  authority. 
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In  the  words  of  one  writer,*  “The  pagan  Indian  thought  that  the 
missionaries  were  mighty  magicians,  masters  of  life  and  death;  and 
they  came  to  them  for  spells — sometimes  to  destroy  their  enemies, 
and  sometimes  to  kill  grasshoppers.  It  took  years  of  instruction 
and  sublime  example  to  eradicate  this  false  and  ridiculous  impression 
from  the  crude  savage  mind.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  paganism 
of  the  Iroquois  was  rather  advanced  for  their  status  of  civilization. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  general  the  Indian  adopted  that  part  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  fitted  in  with  his  beliefs,  and  while  he  listened  patiently 
to  the  rest,  he  was  not  inoculated  very  deeply  with  it.  The  “French 
Black  Robes”  exerted  a  political  influence  over  the  Five  Nations 
which  in  general  was  favorable  to  the  French  cause,  although  their 
power  vacillated  from  day  to  day  in  accordance  with  the  child-like 
whim  and  caprice  of  the  Indian.  The  greatest  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  upon  the  religious  and,  ultimately,  the  political  life  of  the 
Iroquois  was  probably  indirect,  and  came  by  way  of  the  Hurons.  The 
Jesuits  had  greater  success  among  the  Canadian  Indians  than  among 
those  living  in  New  York.  When,  in  1649,  the  capital  of  the  Huron 
nation  was  captured  by  the  Iroquois,  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  were 
taken  captive.  Many  of  them  were  Christians,  who  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  the  religious  thinking  of  their  conquerors.  This  situation  was  a 
real  foundation  for  Jesuit  missions  and  prepared  the  way  for  later 
missionaries. 

Much  more  important  in  the  development  of  our  United  States, 
however,  than  the  influence  of  the  white  man  on  the  red,  was  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Indian  on  the  white  man.  Too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  European  origins  of  our  development  and  too  little 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  influence  of  the  American  fron¬ 
tier,  of  which  the  Indian  was  a  part.  No  other  one  factor  has  been 
so  important  in  the  evolution  of  our  American  institutions  as  that 
frontier.  Until  long  after  the  Civil  War  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
find  anything  of  historical  importance  which  did  not  have  some  con¬ 
nection  with  that  frontier.  In  the  words  of  Turner  (“Frontier  in 
American  History”)  : 

“The  wilderness  masters  the  colonist.  It  finds  him  a  European 
in  dress,  industries,  tools,  modes  of  travel,  and  thought.  It  takes 
him  from  the  railroad  car  and  puts  him  in  the  birch  canoe.  It  strips  off 
the  garments  of  civilization  and  arrays  him  in  the  hunting  shirt  and 
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the  moccasin.  It  puts  him  in  the  log  cabin  of  the  Cherokee  and  Iro¬ 
quois  and  runs  an  Indian  palisade  around  him.  Before  long  he  has 
gone  to  planting  Indian  corn  and  plowing  with  a  sharp  stick;  he 
shouts  the  war  cry  and  takes  the  scalp  in  orthodox  Indian  fashion.” 

Indian  trails  became  the  highways  of  white  civilization  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  presence  of  the  red  man  on  the  frontier  acted  as  a  con¬ 
solidating  agent  among  our  early  colonies.  The  wilderness  changed 
the  pioneer  from  a  European  to  an  American.  The  further  the 
frontier  advanced  westward,  the  smaller  was  our  dependence  on  Eng¬ 
land.  Much  knowledge  was  contributed  by  the  Indian  concerning 
plants,  animals,  food,  clothing,  transportation,  geography  and  wood¬ 
craft.  The  greatest  of  all  the  gifts  from  the  frontier,  however,  has 
been  the  promotion  of  democracy  here,  and  indirectly  in  Europe.  We 
did  not  gain  our  individualistic  political  and  social  institutions  from 
the  Old  World  so  much  as  from  our  own  frontier.  Out  there  on  the 
fringe  of  civilization,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  law  and  government, 
men,  both  white  and  red,  were  their  own  governors.  This  situation 
bred  resourcefulness,  antipathy  to  outside  authority,  and  a  desire  for 
a  great  amount  of  individual  liberty.  One  bad  result  has  been  that  it 
has  tended  to  make  us  a  nation  of  law-breakers  and  tax-howlers,  but 
the  good  has  far  outweighed  the  evil.  Out  on  the  frontier  a  man  was 
a  man,  regardless  of  his  ancestors,  his  wealth  or  lack  of  it,  his  reli¬ 
gion  or  his  friends.  When  new  States  were  formed  in  the  West  there 
was  generally  universal  manhood  suffrage  and  minimum  qualifications 
for  holding  office,  unfettered  by  wealth  or  creed.  It  then  became 
inevitable  that  the  older  states,  either  due  to  the  influence  of  the  West¬ 
ern  example  or  to  the  demands  of  their  own  underprivileged,  should 
follow,  and  that  the  Old  World  should  be  affected  in  its  turn.  We 
cannot  completely  understand  the  underlying  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution  unless  we  keep  in  mind  the  Colonial  antipathy  to  govern¬ 
mental  control,  and  it  should  be  remembered  how  important  our  early 
state  and  territorial  constitution-making  was  as  a  laboratory  for 
experimentation  with  democratic  institutions.  The  influence  of  the 
frontier  on  our  evolution  has  certainly  been  tremendous,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  estimating  its  importance.  The  Indian  was  one  (and 
an  important  one)  of  the  elements  comprising  this  frontier.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  measure  his  part  in  our  development,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  substantial  and  has  often  been  underestimated.  To  the 
influence  of  the  red  man  upon  our  customs  and  institutions,  the 
Iroquois  contributed  a  full  share. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Beginning  of  the  Duel  for  Empire 


With  the  passing  of  the  years,  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
became  more  and  more  hungry  for  colonial  empires.  Throughout  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  being  built  the  foundations  of  rivalry, 
which  were  certain  to  result  in  wide  open  collision  as  European  nations 
gambled  on  the  right  to  rule  or  ruin.  As  we  have  seen,  the  year  1609 
beheld  encroachments  by  the  Dutch  and  French  at  both  the  southern 
and  northern  ends  of  the  present  state  of  New  York,  and  this  simul¬ 
taneous  action  was  prophetic  of  the  later  duel  for  empire  which 
engulfed  this  territory.  Many  brave  Dutchmen  were  to  follow  in 
the  trail  left  by  Henry  Hudson,  to  be  followed  in  their  turn  by  the 
stubborn  sons  of  Britain;  while  many  great  Frenchmen  were  to 
rally  to  the  cause  of  king  and  empire.  For  over  a  century  and  a  half 
the  story  of  the  Champlain  valley  was  a  record  of  martial  grandeur, 
savage  atrocity  and  bloodshed.  Illustrious  generals  from  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Europe  were  summoned  to  the  fray  to  seek  fame  and  fortune 
and  perhaps  death  in  the  American  wilderness.  Armies,  large  and 
small,  white  and  red,  were  constantly  passing  back  and  forth  over 
the  waters  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain.  For  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  woodlands  were  to  resound  to  the  clash  of  steel,  to 
witness  the  terror  of  the  scalping  knife  and  the  tomahawk,  and  to 
glow  in  the  sunlight  as  brilliant-hued  armed  forces  moved  steadily 
northward  in  the  direction  of  Quebec  or  just  as  steadily  southward 
toward  Albany.  Events  happening  here  decided  in  considerable  meas¬ 
ure  the  duel  between  European  nations  for  the  control  of  North 
America. 

Many  of  the  expeditions  making  their  way  up  and  down  the  lakes 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  also  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth, 
were  small  in  numbers  and  some  of  them  were  of  little  importance  to 
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the  world.  Nevertheless,  reference  will  be  made  to  many  of  them 
because  in  general  they  tell  a  story  of  heroism,  of  almost  unbelievable 
self-sacrifice  and  determination,  and  of  thrilling  deeds.  They  constitute 
a  remarkable  historical  heritage  which  no  lover  of  the  two  lakes  would 
care  to  leave  unrecorded.  Although  we  shall  think  of  the  waterways 
as  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  other  names  exist  for  them  which  have  a  certain  amount  of  his¬ 
torical  foundation.  A  historical  fact  not  widely  known  is  that  Lake 
Champlain  was  once  named  “Lake  Corlaer”  in  honor  of  Arendt  Van 
Corlaer,  the  Dutchman  who  was  so  very  popular  with  the  Iroquois 
and  who  was  drowned  in  the  lake  in  1667.  It  has  also  been  called 
“Lake  of  the  Iroquois”  in  tribute  to  the  brave  race  that  ruled  its 
waves;  Peta-wa-bouque  meaning  “alternate  land  and  water”;  Peta- 
pargow  meaning  “great  water”;  and  Canadire  Quarante  meaning 
“the  lake  that  is  the  gate  of  the  country.”  In  addition  to  its 
present  title  of  Lake  George,  bestowed  on  it  by  William  John¬ 
son  in  honor  of  his  British  King,  the  southern  lake  has  been 
called  “Lac  du  St.  Sacrament,”  because  it  was  given  that  name 
by  its  white  discoverer,  Isaac  Jogues.  The  Iroquois  called  it 
Andiatarocte ,  which  has  been  variously  translated  as  “the  place  where 
the  lake  contracts,”  “there  where  the  lake  is  shut  in,”  and  “tail  of 
the  lake.”  At  a  later  date,  James  Fenimore  Cooper  manufactured 
the  name  “Horicon”  because  he  considered  Lake  George  to  be  too 
commonplace,  “Andiatarocte”  too  unpronounceable,  and  “St.  Sacra¬ 
ment”  too  complicated.  There  never  was  a  historical  foundation  for 
“Horicon,”  however,  and  the  name  eventually  died  a  natural  death. 

In  the  long  duel  for  empire,  military  events  happening  in  North 
America  were  sometimes  inextricably  connected  with  European  issues 
and  sometimes  not.  Undeclared  wars  and  attacks  on  neighboring 
peoples  are  distinctly  not  a  modern  innovation.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  Europe’s  kings  and  their  red  allies  could  and  did  fight  on  this 
continent  regardless  of  whether  there  was  peace  or  war  in  the  Old 
World.  In  1628  a  war  of  religion  was  being  waged  in  France  which 
might  have  indirectly  changed  the  whole  history  of  our  continent. 
Although  the  English  King,  Charles  the  First,  hated  the  followers 
of  Calvin  in  his  own  country,  he  decided  to  help  the  French  Protes¬ 
tants  fight  their  King  in  order  to  weaken  a  rival  nation.  Some  Eng¬ 
lish  ships  took  advantage  of  this  controversy  to  sail  up  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  capture  Quebec.  If  Charles  had  retained  and  fortified  that 
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important  post,  the  duel  for  empire  might  not  have  lasted  as  long  as 
it  did.  The  amazing  point  of  the  whole  episode,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  the  English  made  no  effort  to  retain  Quebec  and  ceded  it 
back  to  France  without  a  struggle.  It  seems  that  Charles  was  in  a 
desperate  need  for  money  and  that  France  owed  him  a  considerable 
sum  in  payment  of  the  dowry  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  In  order 
to  replenish  his  finances  by  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  he  sacrificed  Quebec  and  Port  Royal.  Not  until  the 
close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  approximately  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  later,  after  endless  decades  of  bloody  and  costly  wars, 
was  the  English  flag  to  wave  again  over  the  important  post  guarding 
the  St.  Lawrence.  This  episode  constitutes  a  good  example  of  how 
the  history  of  North  America  was  shaped  by  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  kings  ruling  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  years  following  the  return  of  Quebec  to  the  authority  of 
France,  there  occurred  a  gradual  expansion  of  French  power  south¬ 
ward  toward  the  Champlain  valley  and  the  Hudson.  The  same  year, 
1642,  that  witnessed  Isaac  Jogues’  first  journey  up  Lake  Champlain 
to  the  Mohawk  country,  also  beheld  the  building  of  Fort  Richelieu  by 
the  French  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  This  fortress  was 
burned  by  the  Iroquois  at  about  the  same  time  that  this  famous  Jesuit 
was  suffering  martyrdom,  but  was  later  rebuilt  in  1665.  Other  small 
forts  soon  followed.  In  1652  the  Onondagas  had  become  so  impressed 
with  the  heroism  of  the  Jesuits  that  they  asked  for  a  missionary. 
Father  LeMoyne  was  sent  to  them,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  this  event 
had  political  consequences,  for  the  French  were  soon  invited  to  build 
a  permanent  fort  on  Onondaga  Lake.  In  1655,  a  force  of  fifty  French 
soldiers  started  the  construction  of  a  settlement  there,  but  it  lasted 
for  only  a  year  because  the  Mohawks  were  constantly  at  work  stirring 
up  trouble  between  the  Onondagas  and  the  French.  The  situation  of 
the  little  garrison  soon  became  precarious  and  the  soldiers  finally  fled 
through  the  cold,  dreary  wilderness  in  the  direction  of  Canada. 

In  the  1660’s  open  collision  developed  between  the  white  forces 
in  North  America,  particularly  in  the  present  State  of  New  York. 
Here  the  Colonists  not  only  faced  massacres,  smallpox  epidemics  and 
the  refusal  of  New  Englanders  to  trade  with  them,  but  nature  also 
seemed  to  be  taking  a  part.  Floods  ravaged  the  Hudson,  and  the 
greatest  earthquake  of  Colonial  times  shook  this  whole  section  of 
America.  This,  however,  is  not  a  complete  list  of  the  calamities  that 
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were  inflicted  upon  the  Dutch  settlers;  for  Charles  the  Second,  who 
was  now  King  of  England,  looked  with  longing  eyes  upon  New 
Amsterdam  and  secretly  sent  some  British  ships  to  capture  it.  At 
the  end  of  August,  1664,  the  Dutch  were  surprised  to  see  the  enemy 
flotilla  at  their  door,  and  on  September  eighth  the  little  garrison 
marched  out  of  the  fort,  New  Amsterdam  becoming  New  York  in 
honor  of  the  King’s  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  it  was 
given.  When  peace  was  signed  by  Holland  and  England  at  Breda 
in  1667,  the  Dutch  formally  agreed  that  this  territory  should  be 
ceded  to  their  rivals.  In  1673,  war  again  broke  out  between  the  two 
countries,  and  a  Dutch  fleet  appeared  off  New  York  before  the  gar¬ 
rison  knew  that  hostilities  existed.  Although  the  Dutch  took  posses¬ 
sion,  the  Colony  was  soon  returned  to  England  by  a  peace  treaty. 
With  the  exception  of  this  short  period,  New  York  remained  in  Eng¬ 
lish  hands  until  the  Revolution. 

It  is  true  that  Dutch  power  in  America  never  extended  to  north¬ 
ern  New  York  and  Vermont,  but  nevertheless  Holland  influenced  the 
general  development  of  our  section.  Many  Dutch  names  are  enrolled 
on  the  list  of  heroes  who  were  members  of  the  numerous  military 
expeditions  constantly  moving  northward  toward  Quebec  over  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and 
the  Revolution.  Certain  geographical  features  have  names  of  Dutch 
origin,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Lake  Champlain  was  once  known  as 
“Lake  Corlaer”  in  honor  of  the  popular  Dutch  official  who  was 
drowned  in  the  lake  in  1667.  With  the  exception  of  Johnson,  no 
white  man  ever  had  the  influence  over  the  Iroquois  possessed  by  Schuy¬ 
ler.  The  Dutch  fur  traders  as  well  as  the  English  were  extremely 
important  in  keeping  French  influence  among  the  Five  Nations  at  a 
minimum.  The  friendship  existing  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  inherited  in  1664  by  the  English,  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  duel  between  France  and  England. 

In  1665  the  King  of  France  appointed  Courcelles  governor  of 
Canada,  and  de  Tracy,  viceroy.  He  also  issued  instructions  to  treat 
the  Iroquois  as  “perpetual  and  irreconcilable  enemies’’  and  to  wipe 
the  Mohawks  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  De  Tracy  soon  began  to 
build  forts,  including  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel;  Fort  Chambly  on 
the  rapids  of  that  name;  and,  probably  the  best  known  of  all,  Fort 
St.  Anne,  on  Isle  La  Motte  in  Lake  Champlain.  In  January,  1666, 
Courcelles  led  a  powerful  brench  force  southward  to  exterminate  the 
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Mohawks.  A  fearful  trip  it  was.  Approximately  five  hundred  men 
set  out  on  snowshoes  in  the  bitter  cold,  traveling  over  snow  four  feet 
deep,  with  dogs  pulling  sledges  filled  with  supplies.  Each  soldier 
carried  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of  biscuits  besides  clothing  and 
fighting  equipment  and  slept  at  night  in  the  snow.  The  third  day 
out  many  of  them  suffered  from  frozen  noses,  ears,  fingers  and  knees. 
Courcelles  led  his  force  over  Lake  Champlain  on  the  ice,  and  although 
he  lost  his  way,  to  add  to  his  other  difficulties,  he  arrived  near 
Schenectady  on  February  ninth,  exactly  a  month  after  he  had  started. 
Schenectady  was  the  result  of  Van  Corlaer’s  work,  the  site  having 
been  purchased  by  him  from  the  Mohawks  in  1 66 1 .  If  the  French 
force  had  not  stumbled  upon  this  settlement  the  soldiers  would  have 
starved  and  frozen  even  if  they  had  managed  to  elude  the  Indians. 
As  it  was,  Courcelles  informed  the  settlers  that  he  had  no  design 
against  the  whites,  but  that  his  sole  aim  was  to  punish  Indians  for 
their  attacks  against  French  settlements.  Van  Corlaer  intervened, 
provided  generous  supplies  of  food  for  the  exhausted  force,  and 
helped  to  protect  the  soldiers  from  the  Mohawks  who  were  anxious 
to  destroy  them.  After  obtaining  proper  rest,  food  and  drink, 
Courcelles  led  his  little  army  back  toward  Canada  filled  with  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  kind  services  of  the  great  Dutchman.  It  was  while 
on  his  way  north  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  de  Tracy  in  1667 
that  Van  Corlaer  was  drowned.  Courcelles  finally  arrived  in  Can¬ 
ada  after  great  suffering,  a  lucky  ending  of  his  mad  attempt  to  march 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  through  the  frozen  wilderness  in  mid¬ 
winter.  He  had  failed  completely  in  his  efforts  to  exterminate  the 
Mohawks  and  was  fortunate  to  escape  at  all.  Nevertheless,  within 
a  few  months  after  his  bold  attempt  at  conquest,  some  of  the  Iroquois 
sued  for  peace. 

While  these  peace  negotiations  were  going  on,  the  relations 
between  the  Five  Nations  and  the  French  were  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  party  of  Mohawks  attacked  some  Frenchmen  near  Fort 
St.  Anne  and  killed  Sieur  de  Chazy,  a  nephew  of  the  viceroy.  Sorel, 
the  commander  of  the  fort,  set  out  to  punish  the  Indians,  but  the  red 
men  promised  peace.  One  Mohawk  chief  boasted,  however,  that  he 
had  killed  Chazy,  with  the  result  that  Tracy  ordered  him  hanged. 
The  viceroy  then  decided  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  accomplish 
what  Courcelles  had  failed  to  do  and  exterminate  the  hated  Mohawks. 
He  accordingly  set  out  in  September,  1666,  going  up  Lake  Champlain 
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with  a  large  force.  Included  in  his  command  were  six  hundred  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  famous  Carignan-Salieres  regiment,  which  had  won  a  fine 
reputation  in  wars  against  the  Turks.  Tracy  also  had  about  an  equal 
number  of  militia,  as  well  as  a  large  force  of  Indians.  The  trip  up 
the  lake  was  made  in  canoes  and  bateaux,  the  regulars  encased  in  their 
shining  armor  forming  a  strange  contrast  to  the  naked,  painted  red 
men.  Thanks  to  the  warning  given  to  the  Iroquois  by  the  Courcelles’ 
expedition,  the  Mohawks  were  on  the  alert  and  abandoned  their  vil¬ 
lages  when  Tracy  approached.  He  could  not  find  his  red  enemy  any¬ 
where.  He  did,  however,  locate  their  crops  and  stores.  What  he 
could  not  carry  away  with  him  he  destroyed,  creating  so  much  havoc 
that  the  Mohawks  were  forced  to  be  submissive  for  the  time  being  and 
soon  accepted  a  treaty  of  peace.  In  spite  of  encountering  a  severe 
storm  on  Lake  Champlain,  Tracy  reached  Canada  safely. 

The  year  1672  was  important  because  it  marked  the  appointment 
of  Count  de  Frontenac  to  the  leadership  of  New  France.  In  some 
ways  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  governors  of  Canada.  His  plans 
for  the  government  of  the  Colony  were  liberal  and  statesmanlike,  and 
his  policies  toward  the  Iroquois  were  wise  and  successful.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  he  became  involved  in  political  intrigue  and  was 
removed,  in  1682,  in  favor  of  de  la  Barre.  The  latter  led  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  giving  advance  notice  of  his 
plans  to  the  English  governor  of  New  York,  who  in  turn  informed  the 
red  men.  This  failure  led  to  the  appointment  of  Denonville  as  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Canada.  He  soon  made  matters  worse  by  torturing  a  number 
of  friendly  Iroquois.  In  1687  he  led  an  expedition  against  the  Senecas 
but  without  success.  The  shortsighted  policy  of  the  French  governors 
soon  reaped  its  certain  harvest.  In  1684,  the  Five  Nations  looked  to 
the  English  for  aid  and  they  did  not  search  in  vain.  At  a  great  peace 
gathering  at  Albany,  the  Iroquois  placed  themselves  under  England’s 
protection,  promising  never  to  attack  their  allies  again.  In  1687,  a 
party  of  sixty  Iroquois  dashed  down  Lake  Champlain  to  destroy  the 
French  settlement  at  Chambly.  Two  years  later,  nine  hundred  of 
them  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  settlement  at  Montreal,  remaining 
there  for  several  weeks  and,  among  other  diversions,  eating  some  of 
the  inhabitants.  Other  Indian  atrocities  filled  the  Colonists  of  New 
France  with  terror,  and  most  of  the  settlements  were  in  a  pitiable  con¬ 
dition.  It  now  became  necessary  for  France  to  adopt  heroic  meas- 
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ures,  and  probably  the  wisest  of  these  was  the  reappointment  of 
Frontenac  as  governor  in  1689. 

At  that  time  the  vicinity  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  was 
claimed,  with  good  reason,  by  three  separate  peoples:  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Iroquois.  The  French  based  their  claim  on  their 
prior  exploration.  It  was  an  accepted  and  established  maxim  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  that  the  first  discoverers  who  planted  the  arms 
of  their  country  upon  the  soil  of  virgin  territory  thereby  won  for 
their  King  or  Queen  the  permanent  possession  of  it.  There  was  no 
question  about  Champlain’s  discovery  of  the  northern  lake  at  a  time 
when  the  only  English  settlement  in  North  America  was  at  James¬ 
town,  Virginia.  Neither  was  there  anyone  who  could  logically  doubt 
Jogues’  discovery  of  Lake  George  unless  he  believed  that  Champlain 
first  saw  that  body  of  water  as  well  as  the  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  the  Indian  group  possessing  the  two  lakes  was  the  Iroquois  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  since  the  Five  Nations  in  their  treaty  of  1684  had  vol¬ 
untarily  placed  themselves  under  the  overlordship  of  England,  the 
English  had  reason  to  claim  the  territory.  Although  his  title  did  not 
weigh  heavily  on  the  conscience  of  the  white  men,  the  Indian  was 
the  real  owner,  however.  On  one  occasion  Tanacharison  diplomati¬ 
cally  expressed  the  Iroquois’  point  of  view  to  a  French  commander: 

“Fathers,  both  you  and  the  English  are  white.  We  live  in  a  coun¬ 
try  between.  Therefore  the  land  belongs  to  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  the  Great  Being  above  allowed  it  to  be  a  place  of  residence 
for  us.  So,  fathers,  I  desire  you  to  withdraw,  as  I  have  done  our 
brothers  the  English,  for  I  mean  to  keep  you  both  at  arm’s  length.  I 
lay  this  down  as  a  trial  for  both,  and  whichever  has  the  greater  regard 
for  it,  to  that  side  we  will  stand  and  make  equal  sharers  with  us.” 
(Sparks.) 

At  about  the  time  that  Frontenac  was  reappointed  governor  of 
Canada,  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  English  throne.  War 
promptly  broke  out  with  Louis  XIV  of  France.  When  the  armed 
hosts  of  these  two  countries  locked  horns  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe,  the  echo  was  soon  to  be  heard  in  the  wilds  of  North  America. 
In  this  country  it  was  known  as  King  William’s  War,  the  first  of  the 
four  French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  was  to  continue  until  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick  was  signed  in  1697.  Frontenac’s  main  problem  was  con- 
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cerned  with  the  Iroquois,  who  had  been  driven  into  hostility  by  the 
stupid  acts  of  his  predecessors.  He  knew  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  waging  war  against  them  and  at  first  he  attempted  to  make 
peace.  Failing  in  this,  he  decided  to  terrify  them  into  being  neutral. 
With  this  in  mind,  he  fitted  out  three  expeditions,  one  of  them  being 
directed  against  Albany. 

This  force  consisted  of  approximately  three  hundred  men  and 
included  about  eighty  Indians  under  the  command  of  the  Mohawk 
chief,  Kryn.  It  set  out  into  the  wintry  wilderness  in  February,  1690. 
Concerning  the  route  taken  there  is  doubt.  While  on  the  way,  it  was 
decided  that  Albany  was  too  strong,  with  the  result  that  Schenectady 
was  attacked  instead.  The  people  of  this  unhappy  town  had  no 
suspicion  that  they  were  to  be  thus  repaid  for  their  assistance  to  Cour- 
celles  in  1666.  A  few  soldiers  were  stationed  here,  but  no  sentinels 
were  on  guard.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold  and  the  main  concern  of  the 
inhabitants  was  the  weather.  Certainly  there  was  no  thought  that  a 
band  of  French  and  Indians  was  lurking  near  their  houses.  Such  was 
the  situation  in  Schenectady  when  the  enemy  force,  after  a  march  of 
twenty-two  days,  combined  with  the  elements  to  destroy  the  tiny  set¬ 
tlement.  The  attack  was  sudden  and  brutal,  and  victory  was  com¬ 
plete.  Over  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  either  massacred  or 
taken  captive,  and  only  about  thirty  wounded,  partly-frozen  fugitives 
managed  to  flee  to  Albany.  Only  two  houses  were  left  standing.  The 
few  Mohawks  found  in  Schenectady,  on  the  other  hand,  were  accorded 
generous  treatment  because  of  the  French  desire  to  impress  the 
Indians.  As  soon  as  news  of  the  attack  on  Schenectady  reached 
Albany,  Major  Peter  Schuyler  led  a  party  of  two  hundred  English 
and  Mohawks  in  pursuit,  but  the  French  had  already  fled  toward 
Canada  with  their  victims.  The  invaders  finally  arrived  home  safely, 
but  not  until  they  had  to  subsist  on  a  diet  of  boiled  moccasins  and  pota¬ 
toes.  The  results  of  the  raid  were  not  as  great  as  expected,  however, 
because  it  tended  to  arouse  the  Indians  to  renewed  activity  and  caused 
the  English  to  increase  their  defenses  at  Albany  and  other  places. 

In  May,  1690,  a  Colonial  Congress  met  in  New  York  City  with 
delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  York  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Here  it  was  decided  to  work  together  to  invade  Canada,  and 
two  expeditions  were  planned,  one  by  land  and  one  by  sea.  Each 
resulted  in  failure.  The  land  force  was  to  be  under  the  command  of 
General  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut.  He  was  supposed  to  proceed 
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down  Lake  Champlain  and  capture  Montreal,  while  the  naval  expe¬ 
dition,  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  was  at  the  same  time  to  attack 
Quebec.  Nothing  was  wrong  with  the  idea,  but  little  else  was  com¬ 
mendable.  Winthrop  had  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  under 
him.  Leaving  Albany,  he  passed  by  way  of  Stillwater,  Schuylerville 
and  Fort  Edward  to  Fort  Ann  and  Wood  Creek  at  the  southern  end 
of  Lake  Champlain.  After  waiting  several  days  the  expedition 
retreated  because  of  a  lack  of  supplies,  poor  transportation  facilities, 
and  the  failure  of  a  force  of  Indians  to  join  it  on  account  of  an  out¬ 
break  of  smallpox  in  their  midst.  Winthrop  was  arrested,  but  no  one 
could  have  accomplished  much  in  these  circumstances. 

The  destruction  of  Schenectady  taught  the  English  to  keep  a  bet¬ 
ter  watch  upon  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Beginning  with  March, 
1690,  small  parties  of  English  and  Iroquois  made  their  way  north 
along  the  two  lakes.  Captain  Jacob  de  Warm  went  as  far  as  Crown 
Point,  while  about  the  same  time  Captain  Abram  Schuyler  went  as  far 
north  as  Chambly.  Captain  John  Schuyler,  an  officer  in  Winthrop’s 
army  who  was  not  willing  to  retreat  so  easily  as  his  superior  officer, 
organized  a  band  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  whites  and  Indians  in 
the  same  year  and  made  his  way  down  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Riche¬ 
lieu  River  as  far  as  La  Prairie,  far  within  the  line  of  French  fort¬ 
resses.  The  settlers,  who  were  busy  harvesting  their  crops,  had  no 
more  warning  than  the  inhabitants  of  Schenectady  had  been  given. 
Schuyler  inflicted  great  damage,  burning  sixteen  houses,  killing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cattle,  taking  some  prisoners  and  slaughtering  old 
and  young  alike.  According  to  some  reports,  his  men,  in  addition, 
carried  away  the  scalps  of  four  women. 

The  following  summer,  1691,  Peter  Schuyler  led  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  whites  and  Indians  on  a  similar  expedition  to  Canada, 
following  the  route  taken  by  his  brother  John.  While  most  of  his 
force  advanced  northward  by  way  of  Whitehall,  a  party  of  eighty 
Mohawks  led  by  Gerrard  Luykosse  and  Herman  Vedder  made  its 
way  down  Lake  George.  This  is  the  first  record  that  we  have  of  that 
waterway  being  used  by  a  war  party  attached  to  a  white  force.  Schuy¬ 
ler  succeeded  in  reaching  Canada  without  great  difficulty,  but  finally 
met  a  larger  party  of  French  and  Indians.  A  battle  took  place,  the 
first  in  America  between  the  French  and  the  English  soldiers  together 
with  their  Indian  allies.  A  fierce  encounter  it  was,  too,  Frontenac 
pronouncing  it  the  “most  hot  and  stubborn”  ever  fought  in  Canada. 


( Courtesy  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad) 
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While  Schuyler’s  men  were  facing  one  group  of  Frenchmen,  another 
force  of  the  enemy  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  their  boats.  Schuyler  then  led  a  fierce  charge  which  dislodged 
the  French  from  their  position,  making  it  possible  for  his  men  to 
reach  their  means  of  transportation  homeward.  Although  the  expe¬ 
dition  did  not  win  any  permanent  advantage  for  the  English  cause,  it 
produced  alarm  among  the  French  settlers. 

Far  more  effective  in  producing  a  state  of  terror  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Canada,  however,  were  the  depredations  of  the  Iroquois. 
The  settlers  were  unable  to  till  their  lands,  and  a  shortage  of  food 
followed.  Added  to  this,  the  French  fur  trade  was  practically 
stopped.  It  became  necessary  for  Frontenac  to  adopt  strenuous  meas¬ 
ures.  In  order  to  terrorize  the  Five  Nations  into  submission  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  French  life  and  property,  he 
permitted  captive  Iroquois  to  be  tortured  and  burned  in  Montreal  in 
1692.  This  action  did  not  succeed  in  stopping  the  depredations  of 
the  red  men,  however.  They  continued  to  harass  the  French  settle¬ 
ments.  Frontenac  then  decided  to  teach  the  Mohawks  a  lesson  that 
they  would  not  forget.  In  midwinter,  1693,  he  organized  a  force  of 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  French  and  Indians.  This  expedition  made  its 
way  over  the  ice-bound  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  as  far  as  Ticonde- 
roga,  where  it  crossed  over  to  the  foot  of  Lake  George  and  proceeded 
up  the  ice  to  the  southern  end.  Finally,  after  sixteen  days,  the  French 
reached  the  lower  Mohawk  castles  which  were  easily  taken  because 
the  warriors  were  away.  The  third  castle  was  surprised.  Here  there 
were  Indians  but  the  French  victory  was  complete,  the  cabins  being 
burned  and  prisoners  taken.  The  French  commander  then  made  plans 
to  attack  Schenectady  and  Albany,  but  his  Indian  allies  declined  to 
assist  him,  telling  him  that  their  large  number  of  prisoners,  which 
totaled  at  least  three  hundred,  would  be  too  much  of  a  hindrance. 

In  the  meantime,  due  to  the  escape  of  a  young  Dutchman,  the 
English  speedily  became  aware  of  the  invaders’  presence,  and  a  large 
force  was  organized  under  Major  Peter  Schuyler.  After  being  reen¬ 
forced  by  a  large  party  of  Iroquois  he  possessed  a  total  of  from  five  to 
six  hundred  men.  He  immediately  set  out  against  the  French,  but 
encountered  a  great  amount  of  bad  luck.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  food  and  shoes,  and  Schuyler  had  to  send  back  for  more. 
For  two  whole  days  his  men  had  nothing  to  eat.  In  addition,  a  severe 
blizzard  arrived  and  covered  the  tracks  of  the  enemy.  Fatal  to  the 
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success  of  the  English,  in  any  event,  was  the  refusal  of  the  Iroquois  to 
advance  when  they  received  word  that  if  they  did  so  the  French  would 
kill  the  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  women  and  children.  Schuyler 
was  now  forced  to  retreat.  The  English  expedition  was  not  the  only 
one  to  suffer,  however,  as  the  French  underwent  severe  trials  and 
tribulations  on  their  way  home.  When  they  finally  did  reach  the 
shores  of  Lake  George  they  found  the  ice  honeycombed  and  rotten, 
the  men  frequently  falling  through  and  taking  unpremeditated  and 
unwelcome  baths  in  the  frigid  water.  When  they  arrived  at  the  place 
where  they  had  left  their  provisions,  they  found  their  food  entirely 
spoiled  by  rain.  Men  were  immediately  sent  to  Montreal  for  assist¬ 
ance,  but  in  the  meantime  the  soldiers  were  forced  to  live  on  a  diet  of 
boiled  moccasins  and  water,  although  the  Indians,  being  less  fastidious, 
ate  their  dead  prisoners.  When  Canada  was  finally  reached,  they 
had  suffered  so  much  from  fatigue  and  exposure  that  many  were 
scarcely  able  to  stand.  Such  was  the  price  of  attempts  to  carve  colo¬ 
nial  empires  out  of  the  American  wilderness.  Expeditions  came  and 
went,  but  the  impenetrable  forests  and  rocky  cliffs  slept  serenely, 
scarcely  scratched  by  the  duel  for  empire. 

After  the  return  of  this  1693  expedition,  comparative  quiet  was 
maintained  along  the  valleys  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain. 
Frontenac  was  occupied  with  his  attempts  to  make  a  favorable  peace 
with  the  Iroquois,  while  the  English  were  fully  as  busy  trying  to 
prevent  this.  The  English  won,  and  finally  Frontenac  was  forced  to 
resort  to  war  again.  In  1695  he  restored  Fort  Frontenac,  and  during 
the  following  year  led  a  large  force  against  the  Onondagas  by  way  of 
the  Oswego  River.  The  Iroquois  were  no  match  for  him  and  retreated 
without  much  resistance.  After  destroying  Indian  villages  and  crops, 
the  French  retired  without  a  fight,  leaving  the  Iroquois  warriors  nest¬ 
ling  unharmed  in  the  wilderness.  Finally,  in  1697,  King  William’s 
War  came  to  an  end  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  Louis 
XIV,  checked  for  the  first  time  in  his  great  career,  agreed  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  William  as  King  of  England  and  to  plot  no  more  against  him. 
All  conquests  made  during  the  war  were  restored.  Peace  was  to 
prove  an  idle  hope,  however.  Ryswick  offered  only  a  short  breathing- 
spell.  By  1702,  France  and  England  were  again  at  each  other’s 
throats.  At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  control  of  North 
America  remained  in  doubt,  with  the  powerful  Iroquois  Confederacy 
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still  holding  the  balance  of  power  and  ruling  the  watery  thoroughfares 
of  New  York  State. 

The  English  became  increasingly  active  in  their  efforts  to  cement 
their  friendship  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  the  French  became  more 
and  more  determined  to  keep  them  at  least  neutral.  While  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  more  influential  among  the  Mohawks,  the  French  were 
stronger  among  the  Senecas.  As  Peter  Schuyler  entered  the  front 
door  of  the  figurative  Long  House,  Joncaire  came  in  by  the  western 
entrance.  Both  of  these  men  were  extremely  able  individuals  and 
both  rendered  distinguished  services  to  king  and  country.  In  fact, 
Schuyler  was  the  most  prominent  New  Yorker  of  his  generation. 
Called  Brother  Quider  by  the  Mohawks,  his  advice  was  highly  valued 
by  them.  Joncaire,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Onon- 
dagas,  and  was  never  idle  in  his  attempts  to  win  them  for  France.  He 
also  possessed  great  influence  among  the  Iroquois,  so  much  so  that 
Schuyler  was  unable  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  exclude  him.  The 
Five  Nations,  being  the  subject  of  propaganda  from  both  sides,  wav¬ 
ered  incessantly  and  changed  their  minds  from  day  to  day,  although 
the  English  influence  ultimately  dominated  because  of  the  rivalry 
between  the  Iroquois  and  the  French  over  the  fur  trade. 

On  one  occasion,  the  French  influence  was  great  enough  to  obtain 
from  the  Senecas  permission  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara,  but  on  another  occasion  the  English  won  the  consent  of  the 
Iroquois  to  fortify  Oswego,  which  became  the  great  center  for  the 
fur  trade.  But  in  the  meantime,  another  war  had  been  fought  between 
France  and  England.  Leaving  for  the  moment  the  important  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  two  powers  for  the  affections  of  the  Iroquois  let  us  return 
once  more  to  the  story  of  military  conflict  and  border  warfare. 

In  1702,  hostilities  were  resumed  between  France  and  England. 
In  this  hemisphere  the  conflict  was  known  as  Queen  Anne’s  War,  the 
second  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  Europe  the  struggle  was  known  as  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  Louis  XIV  of  France  and  Emperor  Leopold  I  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  both  claimed  the  throne  of  Spain  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  families.  Neither  England  nor  Holland  could  afford  to  allow 
either  monarch  thus  to  upset  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  A  long 
war  followed,  not  ending  until  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed  in 
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When  hostilities  were  resumed  in  America,  the  French  departed 
from  their  old  custom  of  sending  war  parties  against  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  because  they  were  afraid  of  alienating  the  Iroquois,  pre¬ 
ferring  rather  to  keep  these  Indians  neutral  through  the  efforts  of 
Joncaire  and  his  associates.  French  aggression  was  now  aimed  at 
New  England  rather  than  at  New  York.  In  midwinter  of  1704  a 
party  of  fifty  Canadians  and  two  hundred  Indians  under  Hertel  de 
Rouville  set  out  on  a  raid  against  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  This  force  ascended  the  northern  portion  of  Lake  Champlain 
on  the  ice  until  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Winooski  River.  There 
the  men  made  their  way  up  that  valley  on  snowshoes,  crossing  the 
Green  Mountains,  descending  the  Connecticut  and  finally  destroying 
the  settlement  at  Deerfield,  Massachusetts.  Rouville’s  men,  hungry 
as  wolves,  lay  shivering  under  the  pines  in  the  deep  snow  outside 
the  palisade  until  about  two  hours  before  daybreak,  when  they 
cautiously  crept  over  the  snow  crust  and  suddenly  pierced  the  silence 
of  the  night  with  terrible  war  whoops.  The  settlement  was  speedily 
destroyed  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  inhabitants  were  taken  captive. 
Rouville  then  managed  to  retreat  safely  through  the  wilderness  until 
Canada  was  eventually  reached.  Four  years  later,  a  larger  party 
similarly  burned  Haverhill. 

In  1709  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  English  to  attack  Canada  by 
way  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain,  the  command  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  being  given  to  Colonel  Nicholson.  Advancing  northward  from 
Albany,  he  built  a  stockade  fort  opposite  Saratoga,  constructed 
another  known  as  Fort  Nicholson  at  Fort  Edward,  and  cut  a  road 
through  the  wilderness  to  Wood  Creek,  where  he  built  a  third  post 
named  Fort  Ann.  In  the  meantime,  Vaudreuil,  who  was  now  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Canada,  learned  of  the  English  expedition  and  sent  Ramesay 
with  fifteen  hundred  men  to  surprise  Nicholson’s  camp.  The  French 
force  made  its  way  as  far  south  as  Crown  Point,  when  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  English  scouts.  Ramesay  lost  himself  in  the  woods  and  for 
a  time  could  not  even  find  his  army.  His  scouts  brought  back  ridicu¬ 
lous  reports  which  perplexed  the  French  and  filled  them  with  panic. 
Finally  the  force  returned  to  Chambly  without  accomplishing  any¬ 
thing.  Nicholson  advanced  no  farther,  but  spent  week  after  week 
at  Wood  Creek  waiting  for  his  signal  to  advance.  The  army  was  to 
get  under  way  as  soon  as  news  should  come  of  the  arrival  of  a  British 
fleet  at  Boston.  The  ships  were  expected  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
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May,  but  they  never  arrived,  having  been  sent  to  Portugal  instead. 
Nicholson  finally  retired  without  fighting  a  battle,  and  so  once  more 
high-sounding  British  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  petered  out 
due  to  lethargy,  incompetence,  and  lack  of  coordination. 

In  the  fall  of  1710,  Nicholson  sailed  away  to  attack  Port  Royal 
with  a  landing  force  of  four  hundred  English  and  fifteen  hundred 
provincials.  The  settlement  was  captured  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  Annapolis  Royal.  On  two  previous  occasions  it  had  been  taken 
by  English  forces  only  to  be  restored  to  France  by  treaty.  This  time 
England  retained  her  conquest. 

Again,  in  1 7 1 1 ,  the  British  made  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
ordering  Nicholson  to  move  northward  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain 
while  an  English  squadron  under  Walker  and  Hill  was  to  attack  from 
the  sea  with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  including  sailors.  It 
would  be  difficult  anywhere  in  history  to  find  a  more  discreditable  per¬ 
formance  than  was  now  contributed  by  Walker.  He  wrecked  some 
of  his  ships,  became  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  starvation  and  cannibal¬ 
ism,  and,  last  but  not  least,  although  the  month  was  August,  he  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence  freezing  to  the  bottom  and 
destroying  his  fleet.  When  the  news  of  his  retreat  from  these  unreal 
and  fantastic  calamities,  so  vivid  in  his  imagination,  reached  Wood 
Creek,  Nicholson  was  furious.  Possessing  a  force  of  only  twenty- 
three  hundred  men,  the  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  burn  the  forts 
he  had  built  and  retire  to  Albany.  Nicholson  had  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  Colonial  affairs,  and  at  various  times  had  been  Governor 
of  Virginia,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  Although,  like 
all  men,  he  had  his  weaknesses,  he  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to 
have  both  of  his  expeditions  up  to  Champlain  valley  fail  through  the 
incompetence  and  stupidity  of  others.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
habit  of  the  English  government  to  have  its  soldiers  march  up  the 
Hudson  only  to  march  back  down  again.  Needless  to  say,  all  this  was 
very  pleasing  to  Vaudreuil  and  the  other  French  partisans,  who  had 
been  greatly  alarmed  by  the  gigantic  English  preparations  centering 
around  Walker’s  fleet. 

Finally,  in  1713,  Queen  Anne’s  War  came  to  an  end  with  the 
signing  of  a  treaty  at  Utrecht,  which  was  favorable  to  England, 
thanks  largely  to  the  military  achievements  of  her  great  soldier, 
Marlborough,  on  the  continent.  Although  a  Bourbon  ruler  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  retain  Spain,  this  was  only  on  condition  that  the  French 
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and  Spanish  crowns  should  never  rest  on  the  same  head.  In  North 
America,  England  was  awarded  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  and  so  began  to  push  the  French  out 
of  the  continent.  For  the  time  being  England  held  the  advantage 
in  the  duel  for  empire.  Theoretically  the  Colonies  and  the  Indians 
were  at  peace  and,  except  for  small  war  parties  and  border  fighting, 
a  profound  quiet  permeated  most  of  the  American  wilderness.  One 
exception  to  this  tranquillity,  however,  was  Cape  Breton  Island,  which 
guarded  the  main  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  the  French 
now  began  the  construction  of  Louisburg,  which  was  destined  to 
become  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Named  in  honor 
of  the  King  of  France,  it  was  used  not  only  to  defend  Canada  from 
attack  from  the  sea,  but  also  it  was  to  furnish  a  base  for  attacking 
New  England  and  recovering  Acadia  in  the  next  war. 

Finally,  in  1726,  thirteen  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
French  attempted  to  erect  another  fortification  opposite  Crown 
Point,  where  Lake  Champlain  becomes  extremely  narrow,  but  were 
prevented  by  Massachusetts.  Five  years  later,  however,  they  began 
to  intrench  themselves  on  the  western  shore  within  New  York’s  juris¬ 
diction  without  opposition,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  province  was 
completely  absorbed  in  a  quarrel  with  New  Jersey  and  in  disputes 
with  her  own  Governor.  Although  the  place  was  called  Crown  Point 
by  the  English,  the  French  name  was  Scalp  Point.  Its  fortification 
was  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  advice  of  that  able  French  officer, 
Saint-Luc  de  la  Corne,  with  whom  we  shall  shortly  become  better 
acquainted,  and  was  probably  hurried  by  rumors  reaching  Canada  that 
the  English  intended  to  seize  and  fortify  it.  The  small  stockade 
erected  there  in  1731  was  named  Fort  St.  Frederic  in  honor  of  Fred¬ 
eric  de  Maurepas,  the  French  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  virtue  of  its 
location  could  impede  or  block  English  expeditions  advancing  toward 
Canada.  This  stockade  was  improved  in  1734  and  again  in  1742, 
when  it  became  the  strongest  French  fortress  in  America,  except  Que¬ 
bec  itself.  The  English  Colonies  naturally  looked  with  alarm  upon 
this  activity  because  their  enemies  were  now  in  easy  striking  distance 
of  their  homes.  The  British  government  protested  the  fort  as  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  the  Colonies  were  so  absorbed  in 
their  internal  affairs  and  disputes  with  each  other  that  a  united  effort 
to  stop  the  French  was  out  of  the  question.  Thus  France  was  allowed 
to  control  Lake  Champlain  by  virtue  of  her  fortifications  at  St.  Fred- 
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eric  and  in  the  words  of  Parkman :  “Through  the  midst  of  the  great 
Canadian  wilderness  stretched  Lake  Champlain,  pointing  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  British  settlements  ....  a  watery  thoroughfare 
of  neutral  attack  and  the  only  approach  by  which,  without  a  long 
detour,  by  wilderness  or  sea,  a  hostile  army  could  come  within  strik¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  colony.”  The  famous  Swedish  traveler,  Peter 
Kalm,  has  left  a  very  interesting  account  of  how  the  post  looked 
in  1749  : 

“The  fort  is  built  on  a  rock,  consisting  of  black  lime  slates  .  .  .  .  ; 
it  is  nearly  quadrangular,  has  high  thick  walls,  made  of  the  same 
limestone,  of  which  there  is  a  quarry  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort. 
On  the  eastern  part  of  the  fort  is  a  high  tower,  which  is  proof  against 
bomb  shells,  provided  with  very  thick  and  substantial  walls,  and  well 
stored  with  cannon  from  the  bottom  almost  to  the  very  top;  and  the 
governor  lives  in  the  tower.  In  the  terre-plein  of  the  fort  is  a  well- 
built  little  church,  and  houses  of  stone  for  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

“Within  one  or  two  musket  shots  to  the  east  of  the  fort  is  a  wind¬ 
mill  built  of  stone,  with  very  thick  walls,  and  most  of  the  flour  which 
is  wanted  to  supply  the  fort  is  ground  here.  The  windmill  is  so  con¬ 
trived  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  redoubt,  and  at  the  top  of  it  are 
five  or  six  small  pieces  of  cannon.  During  the  last  war  there  was  a 
number  of  soldiers  quartered  in  this  mill,  because  they  could  from 
thence  look  a  great  way  up  the  river  (southern  approach  of  Lake 
Champlain)  and  observe  whether  the  English  boats  approached, 
which  could  not  be  done  from  the  fort  itself. 

“The  soldiers  which  had  been  paid  off  after  the  war  had  built 
houses  round  the  fort  on  the  lands  allotted  to  them;  but  most  of 
these  habitations  were  no  better  than  those  in  the  most  wretched  parts 
of  Sweden;  with  the  difference,  however,  that  their  inhabitants  here 
were  rarely  oppressed  by  hunger,  and  could  eat  good  and  pure  wheat 
bread.  The  huts  which  they  had  erected  consisted  of  boards,  stand¬ 
ing  perpendicularly  close  to  each  other.  The  roofs  were  of  wood,  too. 
The  crevices  were  stopped  up  with  clay,  to  keep  the  room  warm.  The 
floor  was  commonly  clay  or  a  black  limestone,  which  is  common  here. 
The  hearth  was  built  of  the  same  stone  except  the  place  where  the 
fire  was  to  ly  (lie)  ;  which  was  made  of  grey  sandstone,  which  for  the 
greatest  part  consists  of  particles  of  quartz.  They  had  no  glass  in 
their  windows.  The  horses  were  left  out  of  doors  during  the  winter 
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and  find  their  food  in  the  woods,  living  upon  nothing  but  dry  plants, 
which  are  very  abundant;  however,  they  do  not  fall  off  by  this  food, 
but  look  very  fine  and  plump  in  spring. 

“The  soldiers  enjoy  such  advantages  here  as  they  are  not  allowed 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Those  who  formed  the  garrison  of  this 
place  had  a  very  plentiful  allowance  from  the  government.  They 
get  every  day  a  pound  and  a  half  of  wheat  bread.  They  likewise  get 
pease,  bacon,  and  salt  meat  in  plenty.  Sometimes  they  kill  oxen  and 
other  cattle,  the  flesh  of  which  is  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  All 
the  officers  kept  cows  at  the  expense  of  the  King,  and  the  milk  they 
gave  was  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  them.  The  soldiers  had  each 
a  small  garden  without  the  fort,  which  they  were  allowed  to  attend, 

and  plant  in  it  whatever  they  liked,  and  some 
of  them  had  built  summer  houses  in  them  and 
planted  all  kinds  of  pot  herbs.  The  governor 
told  me  that  it  was  a  general  custom  to  allow 
the  soldiers  a  spot  for  kitchen  gardens  at  such 
of  the  French  forts  hereabouts  as  were  not 
situated  near  great  towns,  from  whence  they 
could  be  supported  with  Greens.  In  time  of 
peace  the  soldiers  had  very  little  trouble  with 
being  upon  guard  at  the  fort;  and  as  the  lake 
close  by  is  full  of  fish,  and  the  woods  abound 
with  birds  and  animals,  those  amongst  them 
who  choose  to  be  diligent  may  live  extremely 
well,  and  very  grand  in  regard  to  food. 

“Each  soldier  got  a  new  coat  every  two 
years;  but  annually  a  waistcoat,  cap,  hat, 
breeches,  cravat,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  two 
pairs  of  shoes,  and  as  much  wood  as  he  had  occasion  for  in  winter.  They 
likewise  got  five  sols  (sous,  a  coin  worth  about  one  cent)  apiece  every 
day;  which  is  augmented  to  thirty  sols  when  they  have  any  particular 
labour  for  the  King.  When  this  is  considered,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  the  men  are  very  fresh,  well  fed,  strong,  and  lively  here.” 


( Courtesy  of  the  Champlain 
Valley  Council ) 

SECRET  STAIRWAY,  FORT 
ST.  FREDERIC 


Once  again,  in  1744,  the  world-wide  duel  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  was  renewed.  Every  time  the  armed  hosts  of  these  two  countries 
locked  horns  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  the  echo  was  to  be  heard 
in  the  wilds  of  North  America.  From  1744  until  1748  our  continent 
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was  to  witness  King  George’s  War,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  were  to  wage  a  dispute  over  the  throne  of 
Austria,  known  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  Fighting  in 
Europe  began  in  1740,  long  before  formal  declaration  of  war  by 
England  and  France.  It  was  characterized  mainly  by  Frederick  the 
Great’s  efforts  to  seize  the  province  of  Silesia  from  the  young  Austrian 
Queen,  Maria  Theresa,  in  spite  of  a  solemn  agreement  to  respect  her 
possessions,  and  without  the  formality  of  declaring  war,  showing  once 
more  that  undeclared  wars  do  not  constitute  a  modern  innovation. 
When  France  followed  Frederick’s  example,  England  joined  Austria 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  and  prevent  France  from  annexing 
the  Austrian  Netherlands.  It  was  during  this  war  that  the  French 
sent  Prince  Charlie,  the  Young  Pretender  and  grandson  of  the  Stuart 
King  James  II,  to  Britain  in  an  effort  to  gain  the  throne  of  England, 
only  to  meet  with  disaster  at  Culloden  Moor  in  1746.  At  this  time 
the  English  ruler  was  the  Hanoverian  King  George  II,  and  it  was  for 
him  that  the  war  in  America  was  named. 

King  George’s  War  was  literally  honeycombed  with  small  French 
and  Indian  expeditions  setting  out  from  Crown  Point  southward, 
carrying  death  and  destruction  to  the  English  Colonists.  New  York 
was  in  poor  condition  to  put  an  end  to  this  French  aggression,  being 
in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  dispute  with  the  representative  of  the  British 
Crown,  while  at  the  same  time  many  colonists  opposed  war  because 
of  their  interest  in  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  with  the  Canadians. 
When  the  Governor  mustered  troops  for  service  on  the  northern 
frontier,  the  Colonial  Assembly  refused  to  provide  for  transporting 
supplies  beyond  Albany.  Both  sides  were  at  fault.  The  Governor  lost 
his  temper  and  treated  the  citizens  with  arrogance  and  contempt,  while 
the  legislative  body  allowed  its  passionate  opposition  to  the  royal 
governor  to  blind  it  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  province.  In 
any  case,  the  situation  was  pleasing  to  the  French.  The  only  defense 
north  of  Albany  was  a  small  stockade  fort  at  Saratoga  which  con¬ 
tained  only  one  sergeant,  one  corporal  and  ten  soldiers,  and  was  so 
dilapidated  that  in  rainy  weather  they  could  keep  neither  themselves 
nor  their  powder  dry.  Added  to  this  fact,  the  Iroquois  Confederacy 
was  wavering  in  its  allegiance  to  England’s  King  because  of  the  leth¬ 
argy  and  weakness  of  its  ally. 

The  great  fortress  at  Louisburg  was  the  only  French  naval  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  continent.  It  was  a  constant  menace  to  New  England, 
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serving  as  a  base  for  the  operations  of  privateers,  and  threatening 
the  ruin  of  colonial  fisheries.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
twenty-five  years  France  had  been  fortifying  it  the  fort  had  become 
very  powerful,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  British  should  think  of 
the  possibilities  of  capturing  it.  The  result  was  a  glorious  exploit. 
A  force  of  New  England  troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wil¬ 
liam  Pepperell,  of  Maine,  assisted  by  Admiral  Warren,  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  famous  Cape  Breton  Island  stronghold.  Louisburg 
fell  on  June  17,  1745,  and  became  a  monument  to  the  courage  and 
military  ability  of  England’s  American  colonists. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  a  large  French  force  under  Marin  set 
out  from  Montreal  to  attack  settlements  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
but  when  it  reached  Crown  Point,  it  was  decided  to  advance  toward 
Albany  instead.  Accordingly  this  party,  which  numbered  from  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  six  hundred  men,  proceeded  up  Lake  Champlain  to  Wood  Creek, 
crossed  over  to  the  Hudson,  destroyed  a  lumber  establishment  erected 
by  Lydius  at  Fort  Edward,  and  finally  surprised  and  annihilated  the 
fort  and  settlement  at  Saratoga.  The  town  was  plundered,  the 
buildings  were  burned,  thirty  inhabitants  were  killed  and  scalped  and, 
except  for  one  family,  the  remainder,  numbering  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred,  were  carried  away  into  captivity.  Another  fort  was  built 
here  by  New  York  the  following  year,  however,  and  named  Fort 
Clinton.  It  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  with  wooden  redoubts,  and  possessed  twelve  cannon.  It 
was  neglected  by  its  owners  like  its  predecessor,  Peter  Schuyler  being 
forced  to  abandon  it  in  1747  because  of  a  lack  of  supplies.  It  was 
soon  burned  by  the  English  themselves,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
Iroquois. 

In  1746  small  war  parties  continually  set  out  from  Crown  Point 
in  the  direction  of  Albany,  plundering  and  scalping  as  they  went, 
and  escaping  again  into  the  northland  without  much  difficulty. 
During  July,  a  large  force  of  Canadians  and  Indians  was  busy  fel¬ 
ling  trees  across  Wood  Creek  so  that  English  expeditions  would  be 
unable  to  navigate  it.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  Christians  and  some 
were  unconverted,  but  so  far  as  the  Colonists  could  determine  they 
were  all  peas  from  the  same  pod.  In  August  a  large  French  force 
under  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil  left  Montreal  in  canoes  for  service  in  the 
Champlain  valley  and  southward.  When  it  arrived  at  Fort  St. 
Frederic  and  found  there  was  no  danger  of  an  English  attack,  the 
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commander  decided  to  attack  Schenectady.  His  party  contained  some 
Iroquois,  however,  who  knew  that  this  English  post  was  likely  to 
contain  relatives.  To  please  them,  it  was  decided  to  attack  Fort  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  instead.  Soon  the  Indians  changed  their  minds  and  desired 
to  attack  Saratoga,  but  this  time  Rigaud  was  firm. 

Fort  Massachusetts  was  located  in  the  present  town  of  Adams, 
Massachusetts,  near  the  western  border  of  the  State  on  the  Hoosic 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Hudson,  called  Kaskekouke  by  the  French 
and  Schaticook  by  the  Dutch.  The  invading  force,  consisting  of  five 
hundred  French  and  two  hundred  Indians,  proceeding  by  way  of 
South  Bay,  left  a  small  party  at  Whitehall  to  guard  the  canoes, 
avoided  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  fort  with¬ 
out  discovery.  The  English  garrison  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Ephraim  Williams,  who  was  to  leave  his  name  to  Williamstown  and 
found  Williams  College  and  who  w^as,  also,  nine  years  later,  to  give 
his  life  for  the  English  cause  in  a  ravine  south  of  Lake  George.  At 
full  strength  his  force  numbered  only  fifty  men,  but  on  this  occasion 
fourteen  men  were  absent  on  a  mission  to  obtain  powder  and  lead, 
while  half  of  the  remainder  were  disabled  with  dysentery.  After  a 
brave  but  hopeless  defense,  Williams  surrendered  when  the  French 
promised  good  treatment  of  prisoners  and  exchange  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  was  also  told  that  none  of  the  English  would  be  given  to 
the  Indians,  but  the  latter  had  on  a  previous  occasion  been  promised 
prisoners  by  Rigaud.  Trouble  was  bound  to  result,  and  finally  the 
French  commander  was  forced  to  compromise  with  his  red  allies,  giv¬ 
ing  them  some  of  the  English  captives.  Fort  Massachusetts  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  small  parties  ravaged  the  frontier  as  far 
as  Deerfield.  Finally  the  invaders  retraced  their  steps  toward  Can¬ 
ada,  leaving  desolation  behind  them.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
the  Iroquois  also  became  more  active  than  formerly,  and  in  October 
one  of  their  parties  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  to  collect  French  scalps, 
while  nine  warriors  went  to  Montreal  and  deceived  the  French  officers 
into  employing  them  to  carry  papers  to  Crown  Point,  which  they 
handed  over  to  the  English.  In  general,  however,  the  year  1746  pos¬ 
sessed  a  distinctly  French  flavor. 

In  1747  the  French  war  parties  continued  to  ravage  the  frontier 
with  undiminished  vigor  and  even  a  greater  amount  of  murder  and 
atrocity.  During  this  year  at  least  thirty  different  attacks  were  made 
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on  the  settlements  between  the  head  of  Lake  George  and  Albany. 
The  torch  and  scalping  knife  were  busy  with  monotonous  frequency. 
No  colonist  knew  at  what  moment  sudden  death  or  lingering  torture 
would  spring  upon  him  from  a  nearby  bush  or  tree  as  he  hoed  his 
crops.  No  one  could  predict  whether  a  frontier  settlement  would 
exist  after  another  twenty-four  hours  had  passed.  Before  the  war 
was  over  Fort  Massachusetts  was  rebuilt,  but  in  New  York  there  was 
no  escape  from  these  hostile  excursions.  In  August,  William  John¬ 
son  sent  some  Iroquois  into  Canada.  They  attacked  Chambly  and 
inflicted  considerable  damage,  but  later  were  drawn  into  ambush  and 
suffered  considerable  losses.  This  half-hearted  English  reply  to  the 
French  depredations  had  no  effect  on  the  enemy,  however,  and  the 
scalping  parties  from  the  north  ravaged  the  English  settlers  as  before. 

Whether  the  French  attacked  New  England  by  way  of  Lake 
Memphremagog  or  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  through  the  valleys  of 
the  Winooski  or  the  Otter,  the  famous  post  at  Number  Four  on  the 
Connecticut  River  (where  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  is  located) 
was  extremely  useful  to  the  English.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
French  should  attempt  to  remove  this  impediment  from  their  path. 
Within  a  period  of  two  months,  in  1746,  this  lonely  sentinel  of  Eng¬ 
lish  civilization  was  attacked  by  Indians  at  least  five  times.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  the  enemy  party  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  but  was  forced  to  retreat  by  the  garrison  after  a  fierce  battle  in 
the  woods.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  1746,  Massachusetts,  which 
had  defended  the  post  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  awarded  to 
New  Hampshire,  became  tired  of  bearing  the  burden  and  vacated  the 
defenses  while  the  settlers  also  moved  away.  This  colony  soon 
changed  its  mind,  however,  and  sent  Captain  Phineas  Stevens  with 
thirty  men  to  reoccupy  Number  Four  in  March,  1747.  Accompany¬ 
ing  this  small  force  were  a  few  dogs,  taken  along  to  detect  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Indians.  A  wise  precaution  this  proved  to  be,  for,  although  no 
enemy  savages  showed  their  painted  faces,  the  dogs  began  to  bark 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  force  at  its  objective.  One  of 
the  soldiers  decided  to  leave  the  stockade,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
dogs,  to  find  out  what  caused  this  canine  displeasure.  He  soon 
learned,  for  bullets  and  war  whoops  came  at  him  from  all  directions, 
but  he  escaped  to  the  fort  with  only  a  slight  wound.  The  French  and 
Indians,  led  by  their  commander,  Boucher  de  Niverville,  attempted 
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to  set  the  wooden  structure  on  fire,  but  without  success.  Ultimately 
they  were  forced  by  hunger  to  conclude  the  siege,  and  pillage  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countryside  for  food.  Stevens’  brilliant  defense  of  the  fort 
was  extremely  welcome  new’s  to  the  rest  of  New  England,  because 
Number  Four  remained  a  serious  check  to  the  activities  of  the  French 
Indians  in  that  section  of  the  frontier. 

Finally,  in  1748,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  All  the  powers  were  tired  of  war  and  it 
was  agreed  that  all  conquests  made  during  hostilities  should  be  given 
up,  including  Louisburg.  This  brought  another  theoretical  cessa¬ 
tion  to  the  conflict  raging  in  America,  but  settled  nothing.  Fort  St. 
Frederic  was  ignored.  Green  says  that  the  treaty  was  “a  mere  truce 
forced  on  the  contending  powers  by  sheer  exhaustion.”  Both  France 
and  England  continued  to  claim  Lake  George  and  the  Champlain  val¬ 
ley,  although  of  course  it  belonged  to  neither.  The  complete  con¬ 
trol  held  over  this  territory  by  the  French  during  King  George’s  War 
was  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  at  one  time  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil  had 
his  headquarters  at  South  Bay  on  Lake  Champlain  and  had  five  or 
six  hundred  men  stationed  as  far  south  on  Lake  George  as  Long 
Island  in  order  to  protect  Fort  St.  Frederic.  The  ending  of  the  war 
did  not  change  this  situation,  the  French  being  left  in  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  both  waterways. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  results  of  King  George’s  War 
were  unimportant.  In  the  first  place  it  seriously  undermined  the  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  English.  Indian  villages  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  French,  and  English  assistance  had  been  tardy.  The 
French  had  conducted  their  campaign  with  intelligence  and  vigor, 
whereas  the  English,  with  a  few  exceptions,  had  been  overwhelmed 
with  incompetent  officers  and  bungled  plans.  In  King  George’s  War, 
the  French  won  most  of  the  glory.  The  French  also  flattered  the 
Iroquois,  while  the  English  often  treated  them  with  contempt. 
Schuyler  and  Johnson  were  at  their  wits’  end,  trying  to  retain  the 
friendship  of  the  Five  Nations  in  these  circumstances.  The  main¬ 
spring  of  the  Iroquois  attachment  to  the  English  side  lay  in  the  fur 
trade.  But  for  this  factor,  these  Indians  would  have  joined  the 
French  and  today  North  America  might  have  been  predominantly 
French  instead  of  English.  As  late  as  1754  it  was  doubtful  whether 
even  the  fur  trade  would  keep  the  Iroquois  friendly. 
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The  conquest  of  Louisburg  in  the  early  part  of  King  George’s 
War  had  given  the  Colonists  self-confidence.  An  army  of  New  England 
farmers  and  fishermen  had  won  a  glorious  military  victory.  Coming 
as  it  did  at  a  time  when  disputes  were  raging  in  the  Colonies  between 
the  representatives  of  the  English  King  and  the  legislative  bodies,  it 
certainly  caused  many  of  the  provincials  to  wonder  if,  after  all,  they 
needed  the  Mother  Country  any  longer.  Later,  in  1748,  when  this 
hard-won  prize  was  restored  to  France  without  a  battle,  many  New 
Englanders  were  very  angry. 

The  terror  spread  by  the  French  and  Indians  in  King  George’s 
War  resulted  ultimately  in  the  previously  mentioned  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  English  Colonies  in  Albany  in  1754.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  two-fold:  it  aimed  to  unite  the  colonies  for  purposes  of 
defense,  and  to  cement  the  friendship  of  the  Iroquois,  who  were 
uneasy  over  the  French  depredations.  This  convention  considered 
the  idea  of  organizing  the  Colonies  into  a  confederacy,  so  great  was 
the  need  felt  for  union.  Benjamin  Franklin  presented  such  a  plan,  but  it 
finally  was  turned  down  by  both  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try.  In  spite  of  its  failure,  the  seeds  of  union  had  been  sown,  and  by 
1776  the  idea  had  obtained  a  fixed  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  Colonists. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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The  wars  of  King  William,  Queen  Anne  and  King  George  were 
but  dress  rehearsals  for  what  was  to  follow.  Within  only  a  few 
years  after  Aix-la-Chapelle,  three  continents  were  in  flames.  Europe, 
Asia  and  North  America  felt  the  tread  of  marching  feet.  In  Europe 
this  conflict  was  known  as  the  Seven  Years’  War,  but  to  Americans  it 
was  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Tremendous  were  the  issues  and 
momentous  were  the  consequences.  At  the  outset,  the  prestige  of 
France  was  at  its  crest,  while  British  power  seemed  in  eclipse.  This 
situation  was  to  be  drastically  changed  by  1763.  It  was  in  this  war 
that  England  allied  herself  with  the  brilliant  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  who  was  to  defeat  the  formidable  alliance  of  Austria,  France, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Saxony,  formed  by  Queen  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus¬ 
tria  to  win  back  the  lost  province  of  Silesia  taken  from  her  in  the 
previous  war. 

In  India,  at  the  outset  of  hostilities,  French  authority  seemed 
firmly  established,  but  such  a  situation  was  not  to  continue  for  long. 
The  rajahs  of  Hindustan  enrolled  in  the  rival  armies  of  Dupleix  and 
Clive,  and  India  was  plunged  into  civil  war.  Finally,  in  1757,  a  great 
victory  was  won  by  the  English  at  Plassey  and  much  French  territory 
was  conquered.  Although  at  the  end  of  the  war  France  received  back 
the  towns  which  her  rivals  had  taken,  she  had  lost  valuable  prestige, 
and  English  influence  eventually  became  supreme,  thanks  largely  to 
the  tireless  energy  of  Robert  Clive. 

In  North  America,  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  which  came  early 
in  1754,  French  power  seemed  firmly  planted.  Fort  St.  Frederic  at 
Crown  Point  still  retained  for  France  one  key  to  the  control  of  the 
British  Colonies.  The  alliance  between  the  powerful  Iroquois  and 
their  English  friends  seemed  likely  to  break  up  because  of  the  red 
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man’s  contempt  for  the  lack  of  ability  possessed  by  British  generals. 
Yet,  by  1763,  the  duel  for  supremacy  in  North  America  was  to  be 
completely  won  by  the  English.  The  valleys  of  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain  were  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  which 
decided  the  control  of  the  continent. 

In  the  early  part  of  1755,  four  separate  expeditions  were  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  English.  The  first  was  sent  against  Nova  Scotia  and  was 
entirely  successful.  The  second,  personally  commanded  by  General 
Braddock  (who  was  in  charge  of  all  British  troops  in  America),  was 
expected  to  recover  the  Ohio  valley  from  the  enemy,  but  this  was  a 
tragic  failure.  Dramatically  displaying  his  incompetence  for  wilder¬ 
ness  fighting,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  anyone’s  advice,  he  marched 
stubbornly  to  his  death  and  his  army  was  saved  from  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  only  through  the  generalship  of  George  Washington.  The  third 
army,  commanded  by  General  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  set  out  to 
expel  the  French  from  Fort  Niagara  and  then  to  form  a  junction  with 
Braddock.  This  expedition  was  also  unsuccessful,  many  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  deserting  when  they  were  informed  of  the  defeat  of  the  army 
they  were  expected  to  join.  The  fourth,  under  the  leadership  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnson,  was  aimed  at  the  capture  of  Crown  Point. 

Johnson’s  appointment  was  consistent  with  the  British  policy  of 
placing  armies  in  the  hands  of  incompetents.  Fie  had  never  had  the 
least  experience  of  a  military  nature,  yet  he  was  delegated  the  duty  of 
capturing  the  important  fortress  of  St.  Frederic.  In  one  respect  he 
was  the  direct  opposite  of  Braddock.  Johnson  had  no  military  experi¬ 
ence  at  all,  whereas  Braddock  was  so  thoroughly  steeped  in  military 
science  that  his  judgment  failed  to  function.  His  main  qualification 
was  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  at  this  time 
particularly  friendly  with  him.  In  any  case  he  was  a  man  of  many 
talents  and  seemed  to  have  been  born  to  succeed.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  could  drink  flip  with  Dutch  boors  or  Madeira  with  royal  gov¬ 
ernors,  and  he  was  equally  at  home  in  the  society  of  the  great  as  he 
was  in  the  companionship  of  his  Mohawk  squaw.  Everything  he 
touched  seemed  to  prosper.  After  all,  he  might  have  done  much 
worse  than  he  actually  managed  to  do  with  the  green,  untrained  army 
at  his  disposal.  His  prospects  of  success  were  brightened  by  the 
appointment  of  a  brave  and  able  Connecticut  officer,  named  Phineas 
Lyman,  as  second  in  command. 
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His  army  gathered  near  Albany  in  the  summer  of  1755.  It  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  militia  and  volunteers  from  New  York  and  New 
England,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  had  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Louisburg  they  were  amateurs  in  the  arts  of  war.  Clad  in 
homespun  garments,  armed  only  with  their  own  rifles  without  bayo¬ 
nets,  fired  with  zeal  from  the  conviction  that  they  were  to  fight  for 
home  and  fireside,  they  waited  impatiently  for  orders  to  advance. 
Each  Sunday,  in  accordance 
with  their  Puritan  habits, 
they  assembled  for  religious 
observance,  and  their  Iro¬ 
quois  allies  listened  gravely 
to  an  interpretation  of  a 
long  sermon.  Finally,  in 
the  early  part  of  August, 
the  main  body  of  the  troops 
began  its  slow  march  up  the 
Hudson  along  the  old  mili¬ 
tary  road,  arriving  at  Fort 
Edward  on  the  fourteenth,  when  Johnson  reported  that  he  had  two 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  troops  fit  to  fight. 

This  year  of  1755  witnessed  the  building  of  many  stockades  and 
forts.  The  one  erected  at  Fort  Edward  was  originally  named  Fort 
Lyman,  because  it  was  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  General 
Lyman.  Soon  after,  it  was  given  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  brother  of  George  the  Third.  Although  two  Indian 
trails  extended  northward  from  here  toward  the  French  fort,  one  by 
way  of  Lake  George  and  one  by  way  of  Wood  Creek,  no  roads  pene¬ 
trated  the  wilderness,  and  Johnson  had  to  build  a  road  before  his 
wagons  could  proceed  further.  One  was  begun  to  Wood  Creek,  but 
the  order  was  countermanded  and  another  was  finally  completed  to 
Lake  George.  Slowly  over  the  roots  and  stumps  of  the  newly  made 
road  the  wagons  jolted  along,  followed  by  the  regiments  at  their 
leisure. 

Finally  the  army  arrived  at  its  destination  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  known  by  the  French  name, 
St.  Sacrament.  Johnson  promptly  bestowed  the  modern  designation 
in  honor  of  his  King,  George  the  Second.  He  also  decided  to  build  a 
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fort  which  he  named  Fort  William  Henry  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
King’s  grandsons.  Johnson  was  not  as  prompt,  however,  in  going 
ahead  with  his  preparations  to  attack  Crown  Point  as  he  was  in  honor¬ 
ing  royalty,  and  the  business  at  hand  was  conducted  as  leisurely  as  on 
previous  occasions.  The  soldiers  pitched  their  tents  on  a  piece  of 
rough  ground  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  with  the  camp  facing  the 
south.  In  back  of  them  was  the  lake  which  Francis  Parkman  declared 
was  the  most  beautiful  in  America — “then  more  beautiful  than  now, 
in  the  wild  charm  of  untrodden  mountains  and  virgin  forests.”  On 
their  right  was  a  swamp  of  alders  and  swamp-maples;  on  their  left 
was  the  hill  where  Fort  George  was  later  built;  while  in  front  was  a 
forest  which  was  not  cleared  away  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
give  excellent  cover  to  an  enemy.  When  the  usual  Sunday  sermon 
was  delivered  on  September  seventh,  war  and  bloodshed  seemed  far 
away.  All  seemed  calm  and  quiet,  but  it  was  only  the  lull  before  a 
storm.  As  the  sun  was  setting,  an  Indian  scout  attached  to  Johnson’s 
forces  came  in  to  report  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  moving  from 
South  Bay  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Lyman,  but  even  then  tragedy  did 
not  seem  to  be  impending.  It  is  true  that  a  message  of  warning  was 
sent  to  Colonel  Blanchard  at  the  latter  post,  but  no  effort  was  made 
to  materially  strengthen  Johnson’s  position.  The  soldiers  at  the  head 
of  the  lake  had  little  difficulty  falling  asleep,  and  the  only  subcon¬ 
scious  disturbances  were  dreams  of  home  and  loved  ones. 

Although  William  Johnson’s  knowledge  of  warfare  had  been 
rather  limited  up  to  this  point,  he  was  soon  to  have  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  more  about  it.  Across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  up  Lake 
Champlain  had  come  a  brave  leader  and  an  able  foe,  Baron  de 
Dieskau,  with  a  new  army  of  Frenchmen.  When  he  arrived  finally 
at  Crown  Point  he  had  a  force  numbering  three  thousand,  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-three,  composed  of  regulars,  Canadians  and  Indians. 
It  was  neither  his  nature  nor  his  plan  to  wait  at  Fort  St.  Frederic  for 
Johnson  to  attack  him  and  he  soon  moved  to  Ticonderoga  with  the 
intention  of  taking  aggressive  measures.  Even  this  early  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  Dieskau  was  having  difficulties  with  his  red  allies.  Although 
they  were  commanded  by  the  able  Indian  leader,  Legardeur  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  they  frequently  tested  his  patience  to  the  limit.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  a  necessity  for  fighting  in  the  wilderness,  they 
were  nevertheless  a  constant  annoyance.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  persuade  them  to  go  out  as  scouts.  Dieskau  wrote:  “They  drive 
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us  crazy  from  morning  till  night.  There  is  no  end  to  their  demands. 
They  have  already  eaten  five  oxen  and  as  many  hogs,  without  count¬ 
ing  the  kegs  of  brandy  they  have  drunk.  In  short,  one  needs  the 
patience  of  an  angel  to  get  on  with  these  devils ;  and  yet  one  must 
always  force  himself  to  seem  pleased  with  them.”  Johnson  had  simi¬ 
lar  experiences  with  his  Mohawks,  and  Dieskau  probably  would  have 
agreed  with  some  sentiments  which  the  English  commander  had 
expressed  at  Albany:  “I  shall  be  glad  if  they  fight  as  eagerly  as 
they  ate  their  ox  and  drank  their  wine.” 

While  the  French  force  was  at  Ticonderoga  an  English  prisoner 
was  captured  who  proved  to  be  a  skillful  liar.  He  persuaded  Dieskau 
that  there  were  only  five  hundred  men  stationed  at  Fort  Lyman  and 
that  the  remainder  had  retreated  to  Albany.  Solely  on  this  informa¬ 
tion  the  French  commander  based  his  decision  to  advance  with  only  a 
part  of  his  army,  leaving  the  remainder  at  Ticonderoga.  He  should 
have  known  the  truth,  however.  Perhaps  his  Indians  were  too  lazy 
to  carry  out  scouting  assignments.  Perhaps  the  easy  annihilation  of 
Braddock  had  made  him  over-confident  of  French  prowess.  In  any 
case,  he  accepted  the  word  of  the  English  prisoner  and  set  out  up  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Champlain  in  canoes  with  only  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  regulars,  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  Canadians  and  about 
six  hundred  Indians.  On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  September  sev¬ 
enth,  the  expedition  paused  long  enough  for  Mass  and  then  moved 
onward  toward  Fort  Lyman,  arriving  that  night  within  three  miles 
of  the  post.  While  here,  they  shot  the  messenger  whom  Johnson  had 
sent  to  warn  Blanchard.  They  also  captured  two  prisoners  who 
informed  Dieskau  that,  contrary  to  previous  reports,  there  was  a 
large  force  of  English  soldiers  at  the  head  of  Lake  George. 

He  was  in  favor  of  attacking  Fort  Lyman,  but  his  Indian  allies 
refused  to  assist.  They  had  heard  that  Blanchard  possessed  some 
cannon,  and  having  the  same  dislike  for  the  roar  of  artillery  which 
characterized  other  Indians,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  attack. 
They  declared  that  they  preferred  to  advance  against  the  English 
camp  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  not  knowing  that  Johnson  also  had  some 
cannon.  The  Canadian  officers,  being  very  contemptuous  of  English 
colonial  militia,  supported  the  idea  presented  by  the  savages.  Dieskau, 
himself,  was  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  win  fame  and  fortune  by  a 
duplication  of  the  victory  over  Braddock.  He  therefore  allowed 
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himself  to  be  persuaded  to  abandon  his  idea  of  capturing  Fort  Lyman 
and  finally  gave  the  orders  for  the  advance  against  Johnson’s  camp. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  September  eighth,  Dieskau’s  army 
set  out  along  the  road  so  recently  built  by  the  English.  It  was  divided 
into  five  columns,  the  one  in  the  center  being  led  by  the  rash  Baron 
himself.  A  short  distance  on  each  side  were  parallel  columns  of 
Canadians.  Beyond  these  were  the  Indians,  threading  their  way 
through  the  underbrush  as  fast  as  the  broken  ground  would  permit.  By 
eight  o’clock  they  were  ready  to  enter  the  narrow  depression  north 
of  the  Halfway  House,  which  is  buttressed  by  French  Mountain  on 
the  right,  and  bordered  by  gentler  slopes  on  the  left. 

In  the  meantime,  intelligence  had  reached  the  ears  of  Johnson 
concerning  Dieskau’s  presence  near  Fort  Lyman,  but  the  information 
was  inaccurate  and  the  size  of  the  French  force  was  underestimated. 
In  the  morning  a  council  of  war  was  called  to  determine  a  course  of 
action.  At  that  time  Johnson  probably  had  about  twenty-two  hun¬ 
dred  whites  under  him  as  well  as  three  hundred  Indians,  although  the 
size  of  his  total  force  has  variously  been  estimated  as  high  as  five 
thousand.  It  was  first  suggested  that  a  small  party  should  be  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre  and  harass  the  enemy.  This  proposition  was 
defeated  by  the  laconic  remark  of  King  Hendrick,  the  great  leader  of 
the  Mohawks.  He  observed:  “If  they  are  to  fight  they  are  too  few, 
if  they  are  to  be  killed  they  are  too  many.’’  It  was  later  proposed  to 
divide  the  force  into  three  sections.  To  this  King  Hendrick  also 
objected,  winning  his  point  by  picking  up  three  sticks  and  binding 
them  together,  saying:  “You  see  now  that  these  cannot  easily  be 
broken;  but  take  them  one  by  one  and  you  may  break  them  at  once.” 
Finally  a  large  force  of  one  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Ephraim 
Williams  and  two  hundred  Mohawks  led  by  King  Hendrick  was 
detailed  to  march  against  the  enemy.  Before  leaving,  the  famous 
Indian  chieftain  mounted  a  gun  carriage  and  by  his  thrilling  oratory 
kindled  the  passions  of  his  followers  for  the  approaching  fray.  At 
this  stage  of  his  life  Hendrick  was  old,  fat  and  feeble.  He  was  unable 
to  lead  his  men  on  foot,  and  finally  set  out  on  a  horse  provided  for  this 
occasion  by  his  friend  Johnson. 

Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  had  spent  the  previous  forty  years  of 
his  life  on  the  New  England  frontier.  He  had  passed  through  many 
harrowing  experiences  safely,  particularly  at  and  around  Fort  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  is  within  the  present  town  of  Adams.  In  1755  he  had 
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joined  Johnson’s  army  at  Albany  and  had  accompanied  it  to  Lake 
George.  While  in  Albany  he  had  made  his  will,  having  had  plenty 
of  time  for  meditation  and  perhaps  having  been  overcome  by  a  pre¬ 
monition  of  tragedy.  It  was  in  this  document  that  he  had  made  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  which  ultimately  developed  into 
Williams  College  and  which,  today,  ranks  high  in  educational  circles 
and  stands  as  a  memorial  to  its  brave  founder  in  the  beautiful  com¬ 
munity  of  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 

On  the  morning  of  September  eighth,  1755,  the  English  force  set 
out  toward  the  south  with  Williams  and  Hendrick  at  their  head  at 
about  eight  o’clock,  which  was  not  far  from  the  time  that  Dieskau  was 
entering  the  narrow  valley  near  French  Mountain.  A  collision  was 
now  inevitable.  Through  that  valley  of  death  the  two  armies  were 
making  their  way  and  the  distance  between  them  was  rapidly  decreas¬ 
ing.  Both  were  under  the  command  of  brave,  experienced  leaders, 
both  were  composed  of  a  deadly  assortment  of  red  savages  and  white 
men,  and  a  resounding  crash  was  not  long  in  coming. 

It  was  at  this  stage  in  the  events  of  the  day  that  Dieskau  was 
handed  a  decisive  advantage  over  his  opponents  when  he  received 
information  from  a  prisoner  that  the  English  force  had  started  out  to 
meet  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Hendrick  and  Williams  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  French  and  Indians  were  near  Fort  Lyman  and, 
as  they  marched  down  that  winding  road  that  September  morning, 
they  little  suspected  that  a  gruesome  trap  was  being  prepared  for 
them.  Dieskau’s  Canadians  and  Indians,  being  used  to  wilderness 
fighting,  were  sent  ahead  to  form  an  ambush  in  the  thickets  on  both 
sides  of  the  roadway  by  which  the  English  would  come,  while  his 
French  regulars  halted  where  they  were.  His  orders  were  that  no 
guns  should  be  fired  until  the  enemy  force  was  completely  within  the 
trap,  and  that  his  regulars  should  discharge  their  weapons  first  as 
a  signal  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  slaughter.  Calm  and  quiet 
descended  on  the  peaceful  looking  valley.  Dieskau’s  army  had  appar¬ 
ently  vanished  into  thin  air  except  for  the  French  regulars,  but  behind 
every  bush  was  a  Canadian  or  a  hideously-painted  Indian  listening 
carefully  and  with  anticipation  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy  and 
preparing  for  the  kill. 

Williams  can  justly  be  accused  of  carelessness  on  this  occasion 
because  of  his  failure  to  have  scouts  out.  He  had  had  previous  expe¬ 
riences  with  ambushes  and  knew  that  this  danger  lurked  around  every 
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force  engaged  in  fighting  in  the  wilderness.  Moreover,  the  narrow 
valley  through  which  he  was  now  passing  was  a  splendid  place  for  an 
ambush.  Perhaps  his  survival  through  so  many  frontier  incidents 
had  bred  in  him  the  seeds  of  carelessness.  At  any  rate,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  sense  of  security,  he  now  led  his  men  into  the  fatal  snare  with¬ 
out  taking  the  usual  precautions.  Even  after  a  herd  of  deer  was  seen 
rushing  down  the  defile  Williams  apparently  entertained  no  suspicions 
regarding  the  cause  of  their  flight.  Soon  Hendrick  is  supposed  to 
have  halted  and  exclaimed  that  he  “smelled”  Indians,  which  is  entirely 
possible  because  of  the  fact  that  the  red  men  made  a  practice  of  cov¬ 
ering  their  skins  with  various  protective  substances.  Following  this, 
a  gun  was  discharged  before  the  English  were  entirely  in  the  trap. 
It  was  probably  fired  by  one  of  Dieskau’s  Iroquois  to  warn  John¬ 
son’s  Mohawks  of  the  impending  danger  since  they  were  relatives.  In 
any  case  the  warning  came  too  late.  Williams’  party  had  proceeded 
far  enough  to  find  itself  the  center  of  a  furious  fire  from  three  sides. 

Hendrick’s  horse  was  shot  at  the  very  beginning  and,  before  the 
aged  chief  could  rise,  a  bayonet  brought  death  to  the  great  Mohawk. 
The  heaviest  fire  seemed  to  come  from  the  hill  on  the  right,  so  Wil¬ 
liams  ordered  a  charge  in  that  direction,  hoping  at  the  same  time  to 
turn  the  enemy’s  flank  and  to  secure  a  more  elevated  position  on  which 
to  make  a  stand.  This  hill  proved  to  be  too  thickly  populated,  how¬ 
ever.  A  deadly  shower  rained  down  on  the  English  provincials  as 
enemy  guns  flashed  from  the  bushes.  While  leading  the  charge  up 
the  slope,  Williams  was  shot  through  the  head  and  fell  dead  on  the 
spot.  His  body  was  then  carefully  hidden  by  some  of  his  men  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  possible  discovery  and  mutilation  by  enemy  Indians.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  deadly  fire  pouring  upon  the  English  force  from  three  sides 
was  proving  entirely  too  hot.  The  remnants  of  Williams’  party  gave 
ground,  some  started  to  flee  from  the  slaughter,  then  there  was  panic. 
Dieskau’s  men  immediately  rushed  upon  the  survivors,  shouting  and 
screeching,  and  total  disorder  descended  on  the  scene. 

After  awhile,  however,  some  semblance  of  discipline  was  restored 
through  the  efforts  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whiting,  who  was  now  in 
command  of  the  English.  He  was  aided  at  this  time  by  a  detachment 
of  three  hundred  fresh  troops  sent  to  his  aid  by  Johnson  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole.  Whiting’s  men  spread  out  and 
fought  from  behind  trees  in  Indian  fashion,  alternately  firing  and 
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retreating,  as  they  withdrew  toward  the  confines  of  Johnson’s  camp. 
Near  Bloody  Pond  the  provincials  made  a  brave  stand,  but  were  soon 
forced  from  their  position  by  Dieskau.  Then  Whiting  led  a  well- 
conducted  retreat,  considering  the  circumstances,  until  the  men  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Thus  ended  that  thrilling  chapter  of  the 
events  of  the  day  known  appropriately  as  the  Bloody  Morning  Scout. 
It  had  indeed  been  bloody.  The  English  had  not  only  lost  two  brave 
leaders  in  Williams  and  Hendrick,  but  a  large  number  of  their  men 
had  been  killed  and  wounded.  Up  to  this  time,  destiny  seemed  to  be 
marching  side  by  side  with  Dieskau.  The  day,  however,  was  still 
young,  and  much  could  happen  yet.  Much  did  happen,  for  the  main 
engagement  remained  to  be  fought. 

When  the  gradually  approaching  fire,  indicating  the  retreat  of 
Williams’  force,  had  penetrated  to  the  ears  of  William  Johnson,  he 
hurriedly  ordered  the  defensive  measures  taken  which  he  had  neglected 
to  do  previously.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  at  the  lake, 
no  entrenchments  had  been  made.  The  necessary  redoubts,  rifle  pits 
and  fortifications  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  He  now  was 
forced  by  events  to  hurriedly  build  a  rude  breastworks  of  tree  trunks 
and  rush  his  limited  artillery  into  position.  His  failure  to  construct 
any  defenses  prior  to  Dieskau’s  approach  was  unpardonable,  and 
probably  would  have  proved  fatal  but  for  the  fact  that  the  French 
attack  was  now  delayed  by  the  caprice  of  the  red  men.  Their  com¬ 
mander,  Legardeur  de  Saint-Pierre,  had  been  killed  and  they  became 
sullen  and  unmanageable.  Belonging  to  the  same  great  Iroquois  con¬ 
federacy  of  which  Johnson’s  Mohawks  were  members,  they  were  not 
enthusiastic  about  fighting  their  brothers.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
discovery  that  the  English  army  possessed  some  cannon  was  bound  to 
cool  their  ardor  considerably.  Not  only  were  his  red  allies  balky,  but 
Dieskau  also  began  to  have  trouble  with  his  Canadians.  Since  the 
number  of  French  regulars  was  small,  he  was  forced  to  halt  and  per¬ 
suade  the  other  two  groups  to  fight  before  he  could  move  on.  Although 
he  was  temporarily  successful,  his  Indians  stopped  short  when  John¬ 
son’s  cannon  began  to  roar,  and  soon  the  Canadians  began  scattering 
right  and  left. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  the  English  had  five  hundred  men 
detailed  to  guard  the  flanks  of  the  camp  while  the  remainder  were 
waiting  behind  the  crude  barricades.  It  was,  quite  definitely,  not  a 
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pleasant  moment  for  these  amateurs  who  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
army.  Most  of  them  had  never  been  under  fire  until  this  morning. 
The  bloody  defeat  of  Williams’  party  and  its  subsequent  flight  had 
not  increased  their  self-confidence.  Now,  shortly  before  noon  on  that 
long  day,  they  beheld  the  white-coated  French  regulars  moving  down 
the  road  toward  them,  their  bayonets  glittering  in  the  light.  From 
the  woods  and  brush  on  the  sides  they  saw  Canadians  and  Indians 
running  toward  them  as  fast  as  Dieskau  could  rally  them.  The  ter¬ 
rible  war  whoop  seemed  to  come  from  all  sides.  Some  of  the  men 
became  filled  with  panic  but  flight  was  effectively  prevented  by  officers 
who,  with  swords  in  hand,  threatened  instant  death  to  any  that  should 
be  tempted  to  give  ground.  In  spite  of  the  ominous  aspects  of  their 
position,  the  provincials  stood  their  ground  in  the  path  of  the  oncom¬ 
ing  avalanche,  and  soon  a  fierce  battle  was  raging. 

Dieskau  attacked  with  bravery  and  determination,  but  with  little 
success.  The  Canadians  and  Indians  seemed  to  be  continually  out  of 
control,  scattering  through  the  woods  without  direction,  and  his  force 
of  French  regulars  was  entirely  too  small  to  carry  the  English  bar¬ 
ricades.  For  over  four  hours  the  terrific  fighting  lasted  as  Dieskau 
conducted  repeated  assaults,  but  whether  he  directed  them  against 
the  center,  left,  or  right,  his  efforts  ended  in  failure.  Johnson’s  inex¬ 
perienced  men  continued  to  hold  their  positions.  The  English,  as 
well  as  the  French,  had  difficulty  with  their  red  allies  who  did  little 
except  to  utter  a  few  war  whoops,  but  they  were  not  as  dependent  upon 
the  assistance  of  the  Indians  as  was  Dieskau.  William  Johnson  was 
wounded  early  in  the  engagement  and  retired  from  active  duty,  but 
that  was  no  consolation  to  the  French  because  the  command  of  the 
English  army  was  now  in  the  hands  of  General  Lyman,  a  brave  and 
experienced  leader. 

While  Dieskau  was  attempting  to  rally  his  men,  he  recklessly 
exposed  himself  within  a  short  distance  of  the  English  lines  and  was 
wounded  in  the  leg.  Two  Canadians  came  to  his  assistance,  but 
before  he  could  be  carried  out  of  danger  one  of  them  was  killed  and 
fell  across  him.  His  adjutant,  Montreuil,  then  tried  to  help  him,  but 
Dieskau  by  this  time  was  so  upset  by  the  behavior  of  his  Canadians 
and  Indians  that  his  own  safety,  for  the  moment  at  least,  seemed  of 
secondary  importance.  He  refused  to  be  moved,  directing  Montreuil 
instead  to  attempt  another  assault  in  a  last  supreme  effort  to  over- 
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whelm  the  English.  It  was  now  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  fortunes  of  France,  which  had  glittered  so  brightly  in  the 
morning  had  slowly  but  surely  grown  dim.  As  the  hours  of  battle 
had  passed,  Johnson’s  amateurs  had  been  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  as  they  had  acquired  self-confidence.  Dieskau  and  Mon- 
treuil  now  had  little  chance  of  snatching  victory  out  of  the  very  jaws 
of  defeat.  Before  the  adjutant  had  a  chance  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  his  wounded  general,  the  English  advanced  from  behind  their 
barricades  and  charged  upon  the  French  force  with  hatchets  and 
other  weapons  suitable  for  hand-to-hand  encounters.  The  remnants 
of  Dieskau’s  army  turned  and  fled. 

In  this  confusion  the  wounded  French  general  was  left  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  it  was  Johnson’s  men  rather  than  his  own  who  ultimately 
carried  him  away.  Before  he  was  captured,  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
left  Canada  ten  years  before  and  who  was  now  serving  in  the  English 
army,  saw  him  and  fired  at  him,  giving  the  general  another  wound. 
Why  this  renegade  fired  on  the  helpless  commander  has  been  explained 
by  the  story  that  when  Dieskau  saw  the  soldier  approaching  he 
started  to  draw  out  his  watch  to  give  to  the  man.  The  other  decided 
that  Dieskau  was  reaching  for  his  pistol,  and  shot  him  in  what  he 
supposed  to  be  self-defense.  Several  of  the  English  then  fell  on  the 
French  leader,  and  stripped  him.  Eight  of  them  finally  carried  him 
on  a  blanket  to  the  enemy  camp.  Whatever  else  can  be  held  against 
Johnson  he  was  now  magnanimous  toward  his  foe.  The  British  com¬ 
mander  refused  to  have  his  own  wounds  dressed  until  medical  assist¬ 
ance  had  been  given  to  Dieskau. 

Johnson’s  Mohawks  did  not  feel  so  kindly  disposed,  however.  In 
the  morning  engagement,  several  of  their  number  had  been  killed, 
including  three  of  their  chiefs.  They  particularly  mourned  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Hendrick  and  now  wanted  to  get  revenge.  They  insisted  that 
Dieskau  should  be  turned  over  to  them  for  their  entertainment  and 
torture.  In  spite  of  their  love  and  respect  for  Johnson,  they  argued 
with  him  vigorously  on  at  least  two  occasions,  but  naturally  he  was 
not  cold-blooded  enough  to  turn  his  unfortunate  prisoner  over  to 
them  for  their  fiendish  enjoyment.  Finally  they  departed  seemingly 
satisfied,  but  Johnson  showed  how  little  he  trusted  his  red  allies  by 
sending  a  captain  and  fifty  soldiers  to  guard  Dieskau’s  tent.  Even  in 
spite  of  this  precaution,  the  Mohawks  almost  succeeded  in  killing  him 
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the  following  morning.  The  sentinel  on  guard  allowed  an  Indian, 
who  was  apparently  unarmed,  to  go  inside  the  tent.  This  savage 
suddenly  drew  a  sword  and  darted  forward  to  stab  his  intended  vic¬ 
tim,  but  was  prevented  by  an  English  officer.  Thanks  to  Johnson’s 
precautions,  Dieskau  survived  and  was  later  carried  on  a  strongly 
escorted  litter  to  Fort  Lyman,  finally  being  sent  to  England. 

Even  though  the  main  engagement  of  the  day  had  been  decided, 
the  shedding  of  blood  was  by  no  means  ended.  Not  being  pursued  far 
by  Johnson’s  men,  the  remnants  of  Dieskau’s  army  meandered  slowly 
southward,  the  Canadians  and  Indians  stopping  to  plunder  and  scalp 
the  dead.  Ultimately,  a  large  group  of  them  halted  near  Bloody 
Pond  for  rest  and  refreshment.  While  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
a  detachment  of  fresh  colonial  troops  from  Fort  Lyman  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Folsom  and  Captain  McGinnis.  Although  the 
Canadians  and  Indians  were  superior  in  numbers,  they  were  exhausted 
by  the  previous  events  of  the  day  and  soon  broke  and  fled.  On  this 
occasion  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying  were  rolled  into  the  pond, 
the  survivors  walking  over  the  corpses,  according  to  tradition.  After 
this  incident,  which  is  only  one  of  several  bloody  events  that  made  the 
name  of  the  little  pond  singularly  appropriate,  the  detachment  from 
Fort  Lyman  continued  on  toward  the  lake  and  helped  in  the  defeat 
of  other  remnants  of  Dieskau’s  army. 

General  Lyman  was  strongly  in  favor  of  pursuing  the  enemy. 
Under  the  circumstances  this  was  undoubtedly  the  correct  thing  to 
do.  Five  hundred  of  Johnson’s  army  had  stood  still  all  day  and  thus 
were  physically  ready  to  lead  an  advance.  Boats  were  available  for 
the  transportation  of  a  fairly  large  force  over  the  waters  of  Lake 
George.  It  was  also  known  that  there  was  a  shortcut  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  to  South  Bay,  where  Dieskau  had  had 
to  leave  his  canoes  and  provisions  and  where  the  retreating  enemy 
could  be  intercepted.  If  Johnson  had  promptly  taken  these  measures, 
the  French  force  would  probably  have  been  completely  annihilated. 
The  French  Indians  and  Canadians  had  been  of  little  assistance  to  the 
little  band  of  regulars  so  far,  and  would  have  been  of  e'ren  less  value 
now  as,  exhausted  by  all  the  marching  and  fighting  that  had  taken 
place,  they  painfully  made  their  way  toward  South  Bay.  With  the 
extinction  of  this  force,  Johnson  could  have  taken  possession  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point.  General  Lyman’s  advice  went  unheeded, 
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however,  and  Johnson  decided  to  remain  in  the  comparative  safety  of 
his  camp  and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  Fort  William  Henry. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  English  commander  failed  to  fol¬ 
low  up  his  victory.  When  Dieskau  was  captured,  he  told  Johnson 
that  he  had  more  troops  near  at  hand  and  there  is  evidence  that  this 
story  was  accepted  as  the  truth.  In  fact,  the  English  leader  wrote 
that  he  expected  an  additional  attack  from  the  enemy.  His  stores 
were  deficient,  and  there  were  not  enough  boats  to  transport  his  entire 
force.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  Johnson  was  an  amateur 
in  the  ways  of  warfare.  The  experiences  of  the  day  must  have  been 
harrowing  to  him  in  spite  of  his  eventual  victory.  His  wound  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  increase  his  eagerness  for  further  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  notoriously  governed  by  the  green-eyed  goddess  of 
jealousy,  and  certainly  was  not  inclined  to  allow  a  subordinate  to  lead 
a  pursuing  expedition.  The  main  engagement  of  the  day  had  been 
admirably  executed  by  Lyman,  and  Johnson  would  have  felt  particu¬ 
larly  unhappy  if  his  second-in-command  should  gain  further  prestige. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  the  enemy  stationed  at  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga  was  unknown  to  the  English.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  Johnson’s  failure  to  pursue  the  fleeing  remnants  of  Dieskau’s 
army,  even  though  we  now  know  that  he  made  a  mistake.  It  is  much 
easier  to  say  what  should  have  been  done  after  a  battle  is  over  than 
during  the  heat  of  conflict.  Johnson  had  no  desire  to  duplicate  the 
tragedy  that  had  overcome  Braddock  so  recently,  and  which  had  made 
such  a  deep  impression  upon  the  English  mind. 

Few  battles  have  been  surrounded  by  so  many  conflicting  details 
as  the  battle  of  Lake  George.  No  two  authorities  are  in  complete 
agreement  and  occasionally  one  contradicts  himself.  A  good  example 
is  the  size  of  Johnson’s  army,  which  was  estimated  as  low  as  twenty- 
one  hundred  whites  and  three  hundred  Indians  by  Wraxall,  and  as 
high  as  five  thousand,  by  A.  W.  Holden.  There  is  also  disagreement 
regarding  the  size  of  Dieskau’s  force,  some  writers  evidently  assum¬ 
ing  that  he  did  not  leave  any  of  his  men  behind  him  at  Ticonderoga 
when  he  started  for  Fort  Lyman.  There  is,  in  fact,  startling  disagree¬ 
ment  over  almost  everything  connected  with  the  battle.  The  reason 
for  much  of  this  is  that  careful  accounts  were  not  often  kept  in  those 
days  and  that  chronicles  were  written  down  at  a  later  date  when 
memories  were  dim  and  fact  was  giving  way  to  fancy.  The  number 
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of  lives  lost  on  that  bloody  day  is  unknown.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
Dieskau’s  losses  were  as  high  as  one  thousand  men  and  the  English 
losses  as  low  as  two  hundred  and  sixteen  killed  and  ninety-six  wounded. 
Both  of  these  figures  are  fantastic,  even  though  supported  by  reliable 
authorities.  The  slaughter  of  the  English  in  the  morning  engagement 
was  so  terrific  that  their  minimum  loss  quoted  above  was  impossible 
for  the  entire  day,  and  what  is  more  likely,  referred  to  the  casualties 
suffered  on  the  Bloody  Morning  Scout.  It  is  also  hard  to  believe 
that  much  of  Dieskau’s  army  was  annihilated,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  composed  largely  of  Canadians  and  Indians  who 
did  not  fight  any  too  fiercely.  I  am  personally  inclined  to  agree  with 
those  who  estimate  that  the  French  loss  was  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  and  that  the  English  sacrifice  was  slightly  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  lives.  In  any  case,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  wander  end¬ 
lessly  through  the  wilderness  of  distorted  details  and  twisted  facts. 
We  know  that  there  were  severe  losses  suffered  by  both  armies.  We 
also  know  that  Dieskau  failed  to  rout  the  English  from  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  that  Johnson  failed  to  capture  Crown  Point.  After  all,  these 
facts  are  the  important  ones. 

The  battle  of  Lake  George  was  not  only  a  conflict  between  armed 
forces  but,  also,  a  battle  of  errors.  Johnson  had  tarried  too  long  at 
Albany;  he  had  advanced  northward  too  slowly;  and  he  had  neglected 
to  fortify  his  camp  until  almost  too  late.  It  would  have  been  too  late 
if  Dieskau  had  had  proper  control  over  his  Indians  and  Canadians. 
In  fact,  the  appointment  of  Johnson  to  command  the  English  army 
was  an  error.  Williams’  failure  to  send  out  scouts  and  exercise  pre¬ 
cautions,  when  setting  out  in  the  morning  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Lyman,  was  inexcusable.  Probably  the  greatest  of  English  blunders, 
however,  was  the  failure  to  pursue  the  enemy  after  the  battle.  On 
the  other  hand  there  were  a  number  of  French  errors.  Before  he  left 
Ticonderoga,  Dieskau  should  have  known  from  his  Indians  or  scouts 
the  position  and  size  of  Johnson’s  army.  He  should  not  have  set  out 
rashly,  with  only  a  part  of  his  force,  on  the  information  given  by  an 
English  prisoner.  When  he  finally  did  find  out  about  Johnson’s  pres¬ 
ence  at  Lake  George,  he  was  very  rash  to  attack.  Probably  his  great¬ 
est  mistake  was  the  method  of  dealing  with  his  Indians.  He  was  not 
adapted  by  personality  or  temperament  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
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red  men.  He  was  too  unbending  and  too  exclusive  in  his  relations 
with  them.  He  failed  to  mix  and  to  yield  to  their  habits  and  customs. 
All  Indians  were  ruled  by  impulses  and  emotions  and  would  follow 
anywhere  a  leader  who  could  and  would  win  their  affection  by  making 
advances  to  them  and  seeming  to  be  one  of  them;  but  Dieskau,  by 
his  coldness,  destroyed  the  possibility  of  winning  their  respect  and 
confidence.  Both  generals  failed  in  their  undertakings,  due  largely  to 
their  errors  of  omission  and  commission.  Johnson  was  frightened 
into  abandoning  his  campaign  to  Lake  Champlain,  thus  leaving  Fort 
St.  Frederic  in  French  possession,  while  Dieskau  utterly  failed  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  English  army  and  emulate  the  victory  over  Braddock. 

The  main  importance  of  the  battle  of  Lake  George  was  psycho¬ 
logical.  Coming  as  it  did  on  the  heels  of  Braddock’s  terrible  tragedy 
and  other  unfortunate  episodes,  the  news  of  Dieskau’s  defeat  caused 
great  rejoicing  and  a  sharp  increase  in  confidence  among  the  English 
colonies  where  pessimism  had  previously  been  rampant.  It  also 
proved  to  the  French  and  their  allies  that  they  had  underestimated  the 
fighting  ability  of  their  foe,  and  that  all  English  armies  were  not  as 
easy  to  defeat  as  Braddock’s  force  had  been.  Dieskau,  himself,  testi¬ 
fied  concerning  the  behavior  of  Johnson’s  inexperienced  soldiers  that 
in  the  morning  they  fought  like  good  boys,  about  noon  like  men,  and 
in  the  afternoon  like  devils.  The  greatest  importance  of  the  success¬ 
ful  English  defense,  however,  arose  from  the  partial  restoration  of 
English  prestige  in  the  minds  of  the  Iroquois.  Red  men  held  little 
respect  for  poor  fighters,  and  there  was  always  the  possibility  that 
they  might  become  tired  of  English  lethargy  and  incompetence  and 
either  remain  at  home  sulking  or  join  the  enemy  openly.  If  the  Iro¬ 
quois  should  become  alienated,  the  cause  of  England  might  receive 
the  fatal  blow,  so  far  as  North  America  was  concerned. 

Another  result  of  the  battle  was  the  influence  it  had  over  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  William  Johnson.  Although  the  English  victory  had  been 
won  almost  entirely  by  Lyman  and  his  other  subordinates,  Johnson 
grabbed  the  golden  fruit  of  victory  for  himself — while  the  others 
received  only  crab-apples !  In  his  fawning  way,  he  had  named  Lake 
George  as  well  as  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  William  Henry  in  behalf  of 
royalty.  He  now  entirely  failed  to  mention  the  name  of  Lyman  in 
his  report  of  the  battle  and  gave  but  little  credit  to  his  other  officers. 
None  other  than  William  Johnson,  himself,  was  responsible  for  the 
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brilliant  success  of  British  arms;  at  least  according  to  his  account  of 
the  engagement.  His  reputation  was  further  distorted  by  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  Wraxall  and  others  who  continued  to  build  up  the  myth  of 
Johnson’s  military  genius.  By  these  means,  our  self-worshipping  com¬ 
mander  won  a  baronetcy,  a  gift  of  five  thousand  English  pounds  and 
other  rewards;  while  Lyman  and  the  other  real  heroes  were  allowed 
to  slumber  in  comparative  obscurity. 

Throughout  the  fall,  Johnson  remained  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George.  Shirley  wrote  to  him,  trying  to  prod  him  into  action,  but  to 
no  avail.  He  replied  that  his  men  lacked  discipline  and  supplies;  but 
there  was  nothing  unusual  about  that  situation  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  when  few  armies  had  adequate  clothing  and  full  stom¬ 
achs,  and  officers  were  elected  by  popular  vote.  Johnson’s  soldiers 
became  strongly  discontented  at  the  lack  of  action,  but  even  then  he 
would  not  move  from  the  confines  of  his  fortifications.  Reenforce¬ 
ments  gradually  trickled  in,  making  a  total  force  of  thirty-six  hundred 
in  October,  although  they  wore  summer  clothing  and  lacked  blankets 
to  keep  themselves  warm.  Finally  a  council  of  war  was  called  from 
which,  however,  Johnson  was  absent;  due,  it  is  said,  to  inflamed  eyes 
and  the  fact  that  his  wound  continued  to  bother  him.  Thus,  after  the 
commander  had  prevented  any  advance  against  Crown  Point  until  too 
late,  the  responsibility  of  making  the  final  decision  not  to  proceed  was 
left  on  the  shoulders  of  others.  The  council  accepted  its  unwelcome 
duty  and  made  the  official  determination  not  to  move  forward,  yet 
Johnson  detained  his  shivering  army  at  the  lake  for  more  than  another 
month.  Waiting  here  week  after  week  amid  the  slush  and  snows  of 
late  fall  without  much  prospect  of  action,  many  men  departed  without 
leave  to  their  homes  and  families.  They  exchanged  the  privations  of 
the  camp  for  the  comforts  of  food,  warm  clothing,  the  association  of 
loved  ones,  and  the  glow  of  cozy  fireplaces.  Finally,  in  the  latter  part 
of  November,  the  bulk  of  the  remnants  of  the  army  marched  away, 
leaving  a  skeleton  garrison  at  Fort  William  Henry;  and  Johnson  set 
out  to  collect  the  flattery  won  by  his  accounts  of  the  fray. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  ample  time  to  fortify  the  strategic 
position  at  Ticonderoga  by  the  construction  of  Fort  Carillon.  Previ¬ 
ous  fortifications  had  been  erected  there,  but,  by  comparison,  they 
had  been  of  little  consequence.  Now  it  was  imperative  that  the  French 
should  construct  something  really  formidable.  The  position  was  of 
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great  military  importance  because  it  not  only  commanded  the  little 
river  running  from  Lake  George  into  Lake  Champlain,  but  also  the 
route  passing  through  South  Bay  and  Wood  Creek.  Regardless  of  the 
route  by  which  the  English  should  decide  to  advance,  a  French  fort 
would  be  in  their  path.  Fort  Carillon  was  laid  out  by  the  great  engi¬ 
neer,  M.  de  Lotbiniere,  acting  under  orders  of  Governor  Vaudreuil  of 
Canada.  It  is  said  that  two  thousand  men  were  employed  to  build  it. 


FORT  TICONDEROGA  AS  IT  APPEARS  TODAY 


It  rapidly  displaced  the  crumbling  fortification  of  Fort  St.  Frederic 
and  became  a  post  of  great  military  importance.  During  the  remainder 
of  this  war  and  also  the  American  Revolution,  contending  armies  were 
to  wrestle  vigorously  for  the  possession  of  this  key  to  Lake  Champlain 
and  Montreal,  or  to  Lake  George,  South  Bay  and  Albany  as  the  case 
might  be. 

After  all  these  preliminary  rehearsals,  war  was  actually  declared 
by  England  the  following  spring,  May,  1756.  The  activities  of  Brad- 
dock,  Shirley,  Johnson,  Dieskau  and  the  other  commanders  were  but 
the  advance  notice  of  the  approaching  earthquake  destined  to  shake 
not  one  continent,  but  three.  The  gods  of  war  were  firmly  in  the 
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saddle  as  the  four  horsemen  went  their  merry  way,  and  Frederick  the 
Great  attempted  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  three  women:  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Russia,  Queen  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  King  Louis  XV  of  France.  The  year 
1756  did  not  witness  any  startling  combats  on  Lake  George  or  Lake 
Champlain,  however.  No  armies  clashed,  the  theatre  of  war  being 
left  largely  to  the  thrilling  experiences  of  scouting  parties,  particularly 
the  colonial  rangers  under  the  command  of  Robert  Rogers.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  army  was  collected  at  the  head  of  Lake  George  under  General 
John  Winslow  with  intentions  of  attacking  Crown  Point,  but  it  never 
advanced  and  the  French  were  willing  to  allow  it  to  remain  where  it 
was,  unmolested  by  them.  The  English  movements  were  delayed  by 
a  change  in  commanders-in-chief,  Shirley  ultimately  turning  over  his 
authority  to  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  an  unfortunate  choice.  Whatever 
prospects  of  success  there  might  have  been  under  the  new  leader  were 
marred  by  a  royal  decree  deciding  that  colonial  officers  should  be 
inferior  in  authority  to  English  regular  officers.  This  situation  was 
rapidly  made  worse  by  the  contempt  which  the  British  officers  mani¬ 
fested  for  provincials  and  their  methods  of  fighting.  The  colonial 
soldiers  deserted  rapidly  as  a  result  and  many  of  their  officers  retired 
and  departed.  Discipline  was  impossible  under  the  circumstances, 
the  camp  was  filthy  and  rotten  with  disease,  and  pessimism  and  resig¬ 
nation  to  conditions  pervaded  the  atmosphere. 

Confronted  with  dissension  and  wrangling  within  his  own  army 
and  not  having  yet  absorbed  all  the  lessons  from  Braddock’s  defeat, 
Loudoun  had  his  share  of  difficulties,  but  the  French  added  to  these 
problems.  Vaudreuil  had  an  annoying  habit  of  keeping  small  parties 
of  Indians  on  the  warpath,  ambushing  English  wagon  trains,  attacking 
smaller  groups  sometimes  in  sight  of  the  forts,  and  scalping  sentinels 
and  the  unwary.  Although  they  did  not  seriously  impede  an  English 
advance  they  were  as  pleasant  to  have  around  as  a  swarm  of  hungry 
mosquitoes.  In  addition,  the  great  Montcalm  was  now  very  active. 
He  succeeded  in  completely  diverting  Loudoun’s  eyes  from  Crown 
Point  by  leading  an  attack  on  the  important  forts  at  Oswego,  which 
he  captured.  Although  a  fleet  of  sloops  and  whaleboats  was  con¬ 
structed  on  Lake  George,  the  British  plans  to  conquer  Fort  St.  Fred¬ 
eric  vanished  into  thin  air.  Loudoun  had  ten  thousand  men  under 
his  command  between  Albany  and  Fort  William  Henry,  while  the 
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French  did  not  have  much  more  than  half  this  number,  but  he  was  lost 
in  and  overwhelmed  by  his  difficulties  which  were  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  various  colonial  governments  failed  to  work  together 
in  harmony.  Conditions  were  so  terrible  that  a  great  English  official 
wrote,  “I  dread  to  hear  from  America.”  Loudoun’s  only  outstanding 
success  was  in  quarreling  with  the  colonists  and  he  was  recalled  in 
the  early  part  of  1757.  For  two  consecutive  years  the  efforts  of  the 
English  to  capture  Crown  Point  had  ended  in  failure,  and  no  army  of 
theirs  had  advanced  farther  north  than  Fort  William  Henry. 


CHAPTER  V 


‘ The  Capture  of  Fort  fVilliam  Henry 


Until  1757,  with  the  exception  of  Dieskau’s  expedition,  the  French 
had  made  no  serious  attempt  to  drive  the  English  away  from  Lake 
George.  Their  main  efforts  had  been  confined  to  building  Fort  Car¬ 
illon  at  Ticonderoga  and  harassing  the  enemy  with  Indian  raids. 
Such  a  policy  had  been  inevitable  because  they  lacked  the  numbers 
necessary  for  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy.  Indeed,  it  was  only  due 
to  the  lethargy  and  incompetence  of  English  generals  that  the  French 
power  had  not  been  extinguished  in  the  Champlain  valley.  In  1757, 
however,  the  French  adopted  aggressive  measures  in  earnest.  Before 
the  wintry  winds  ceased  to  howl  around  the  summit  of  Black  Moun¬ 
tain,  an  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  and  capture  Fort  William 
Henry.  A  detachment  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  French  regulars, 
Canadians  and  Indians  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Sieur  de 
Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil,  generally  known  as  Rigaud  to  distinguish  him 
from  Pierre  Frangois,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil-Cavignal,  Governor  of 
Canada.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  should  be  confused  with  their 
father,  Philippe  de  Rigaud,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  who  at  a  much 
earlier  date  had  led  expeditions  against  the  Iroquois  under  Frontenac 
and  who  had  become  Governor  of  Canada  back  in  1703. 

It  was  in  March,  1757,  that  Rigaud  led  his  detachment  over  the 
creaking  ice  that  covered  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George.  For 
once,  a  force  was  advancing  through  these  wintry  wastes,  adequately 
equipped  and  properly  clothed  and  fed.  In  addition,  three  hundred 
scaling  ladders  were  provided  at  Ticonderoga  to  assist  it  in  capturing 
the  English  fort.  The  appointment  of  Rigaud  to  command  the  expe¬ 
dition  had  been  bitterly  criticized  by  the  French  regular  officers,  but 
Dieskau  and  others  had  amply  demonstrated  the  difficulties  confront¬ 
ing  generals  imported  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe  to  lead  Indians 
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in  wilderness  fighting.  In  any  case,  fortune  seemed  certain  to  smile 
on  this  detachment  so  secretly  and  carefully  making  its  way  up  the 
ice  against  an  English  force  consisting  of  only  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  able  men  (less  than  one-fourth  its  own  size).  Rigaud  was 
unable  to  surprise  the  enemy,  however.  On  the  morning  of  March 
nineteenth,  long  before  daybreak,  while  yet  some  distance  from  the 
fort,  some  of  his  men  built  fires  in  order  to  keep  warm.  Either  he 
was  overconfident  of  victory,  and  therefore  did  not  take  the  usual 
precautions  against  being  discovered,  or  his  men  were  not  as  tough 
and  impervious  to  the  weather  as  Rogers’  rangers,  who  certainly 
would  not  have  built  a  fire  under  these  circumstances.  In  any  case, 
an  English  sentry  noticed  the  glow  from  the  fires  and  the  garrison 
was  on  the  alert  and  prepared  for  the  attack. 

A  story  persists  that  a  large  part  of  the  English  force,  which  was 
certainly  small  enough  when  at  its  maximum  strength,  was  in  no 
condition  to  fight.  According  to  reports,  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the  fort 
were  drinking  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick — and  John  Stark’s  rangers  were 
giving  them  splendid  assistance.  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  however,  was  the 
seventeenth;  while  the  French  fires  were  discovered  on  the  morning 
of  the  nineteenth.  If  this  legend  is  true  the  Irish  were  certainly 
doing  their  celebrating  in  a  big  way,  and  were  in  no  hurry  to  end  their 
festivities.  As  for  the  Rangers,  it  is  certain  that  their  Puritan  faith 
would  not  have  interfered  with  their  drinking  in  honor  of  St.  Pat¬ 
rick;  but  if  they,  too,  were  yet  intoxicated  (as  well  as  the  Irish)  when 
Rigaud  was  seen,  the  little  garrison  at  Fort  William  Henry  must  have 
come  close  to  setting  some  sort  of  drinking  record.  Stark,  himself, 
has  been  given  credit  for  saving  the  fort  by  his  insistence  that  some  of 
his  men  should  remain  sober,  thus  making  it  possible  to  have  sentries 
capable  of  seeing  the  enemy  fires.  While  the  story  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  such  a  complete  and  prolonged  carousal  does  not  seem  probable. 

Some  time  before  daybreak,  the  advancing  French  force  was 
heard  approaching  on  the  ice  in  the  darkness,  little  suspecting  that  its 
presence  was  known.  Suddenly  the  English  cannon  were  fired,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  guns  replaced  the  tranquil  stillness  of  the  wintry 
night,  forcing  Rigaud  to  withdraw  temporarily.  Gone  completely 
was  his  hope  of  surprising  the  garrison,  and  gone,  also,  was  his 
chance  of  capturing  it  because  his  Canadians  and  Indians,  while 
admirably  fitted  for  ambushes  and  surprise  attacks,  were  not  suited 
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for  attacking  a  fortified  position  defended  with  cannon.  Although 
Rigaud  did  not  give  up  at  once  and  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort  for  several  days,  the  invaders  were  forced  eventually  to  return 
over  the  long  trail  to  Canada  without  capturing  the  little  garrison. 
Later  on  in  the  same  day  he  paraded  his  superior  numbers  before  the 
eyes  of  the  defenders.  During  the  following  night  another  attack  was 
made,  but  without  capturing  the  fort,  although  two  sloops  and  sev¬ 
eral  bateaux  were  burned.  On  the  twentieth  the  French  appeared 
again  about  noon,  approaching  in  procession  with  their  scaling  lad¬ 
ders  and  making  a  demand  that  the  garrison  should  surrender. 
Although  a, massacre  was  threatened  if  the  request  was  unheeded,  the 
British  officers  refused  to  give  up  so  easily.  This  was  followed  by  an 
abortive  assault,  while  after  dark  for  the  third  night  in  succession, 
the  French  were  heard  once  more  advancing.  This  time,  however,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  capture  the  fort.  Instead,  a  sawmill,  a  hospital, 
two  storehouses,  some  rangers’  huts,  a  sloop,  and  piles  of  lumber  and 
wood  were  set  on  fire.  The  flames  roared  far  into  the  sky,  lighting 
up  the  wintry  darkness  for  miles  around.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  fort  itself  was  saved  from  burning.  During  the  next  forenoon,  as 
the  ruins  of  the  burnt  buildings  were  smoking,  large  flakes  of  snow 
began  to  fall  and  continued  until  finally  there  was  over  three  feet  of 
snow.  On  the  twenty-second,  still  another  attempt  was  made  to  burn 
the  buildings  and  boats  not  already  destroyed,  but  it  was  not  entirely 
successful.  Finally,  on  the  twenty-third,  Rigaud  definitely  gave  up  his 
quest.  With  the  sun  shining  brightly,  the  white  splendor  of  the  snow 
clad  hills  must  have  seemed  doubly  beautiful  to  the  English  garrison 
as  it  watched  the  French  force  slowly  ebbing  away  into  the  frozen 
northland  on  snowshoes. 

As  the  French  made  preparations  for  a  large  scale  assault  on  the 
English  posts,  small  parties  were  constantly  moving  back  and  forth 
along  the  old  war  trails,  including  a  force  of  Indians  under  Marin 
that  made  an  attack  against  Fort  Edward.  Many  interesting  stories 
have  come  down  to  us  concerning  these  small  forces.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  experience  of  John  Quackenboss, 
who  was  captured  by  Indians  while  conveying  some  provisions  to  Lake 
George.  His  adventures  have  been  interestingly  portrayed  by  the 
pen  of  William  L.  Stone:* 
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“The  prisoners  were  all  taken  to  where  the  lovely  green  in  the 
centre  of  the  Village  of  Sandy  Hill  (Hudson  Falls)  is  now  situated, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  secluded  spot  in  the  woods.  Here  they  were 
securely  tied  and  were  seated  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  with  two 
or  three  Indians  left  to  guard  them,  while  the  remainder  hastened 
away  on  some  further  adventure.  After  a  time  they  returned;  the 
captive  men  still  sitting  in  a  row  upon  the  log,  Quackenboss  being  at 
one  end,  and  a  soldier  named  McGuinis,  next  to  him.  One  of  the 
Indians  now  went  up  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  log  and  deliberately 
sank  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  the  man  there  seated.  The  vic¬ 
tim  fell  to  the  earth,  and  his  final  quiverings  had  scarcely  ceased,  when 
the  next  man  shared  the  same  fate,  and  in  succession  the  next  and  the 
next.  Nothing  more  awful  can  possibly  be  imagined  than  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  survivors,  compelled  to  sit  still  and  see  death,  immediate 
and  inevitable,  gradually  approaching  them  in  this  horrid  form.  Soon, 
of  all  the  seventeen,  two  only  remained,  Quackenboss,  clad  in  his 
teamster’s  garb,  and  McGuinis  in  his  soldier’s  uniform.  Not  one  of 
all  the  slain  had  offered  the  least  resistance,  so  utterly  helpless  were 
all  efforts  to  avert  their  fate.  And  now  the  death-dealing  tomahawk 
was  raised  to  cleave  McGuinis  down  when,  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
panther’s  spring,  he  threw  himself  backward  from  the  log,  striking 
the  ground  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  break  his  bonds.  But  in  vain. 
Instantly,  on  every  side  of  the  poor  fellow,  a  dozen  tomahawks  were 
uplifted.  But  lying  upon  his  back  with  his  heels  flying  he  thrust  his  mur¬ 
derers  off  in  every  direction  spinning  round  like  a  top,  till  hacked  and 
mangled,  and  all  crimson  with  his  own  life’s  blood,  which  was  now 
streaming  in  every  direction  from  a  score  of  horrid  gashes,  his  efforts 
became  more  and  more  feeble  ....  when  a  blow  was  leveled  at  his 
head,  and  all  was  over.  The  hapless  teamster  now  alone  remained.  He 
knew  that  his  moment  had  come.  Already,  the  fatal  tomahawk  was 
upraised  for  the  last  and  finishing  stroke,  when  the  arm  by  which  it 
was  wielded  was  suddenly  pushed  aside  by  a  squaw  as  she  exclaimed, 
‘You  shan’t  kill  him!  He’s  no  fighter!  He  is  my  dog.’  The  tawny 
warriors  acquiesced  without  a  murmur.  He  was  straightway  unbound 
and  taken  in  charge  by  his  Indian  mistress.  A  pack  of  plunder,  so  heavy 
that  he  could  scarcely  stand  under  it,  was  tied  upon  his  back  and  the 
party  started  off  for  Canada. 

“On  arriving  at  the  Indian  village  he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
between  two  rows  of  Indians,  all  of  whom  were  armed  with  clubs. 
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One  of  them  struck  him  so  heavy  a  blow  on  the  head  that  it  all  but 
felled  him  to  the  earth.  He,  however,  reeled  and  stumbled  onward, 
kicked  and  mauled  on  every  side  and,  with  scarce  the  breath  of  life 
left  in  him,  reached  the  end  of  this  most  barbarous  ordeal.  His 
mistress,  the  squaw,  now  took  him  to  her  wigwam  and  bound  up  his 
wounds  and  bruises,  carefully  nursing  him  until  he  recovered.” 

The  Governor  of  Canada  finally  purchased  him  from  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  his  lot  was  much  improved.  He,  however,  longed  to  return 
to  his  family  and  to  the  young  lady  whom  he  had  planned  to  marry. 
He  was  compelled  to  remain  a  prisoner  for  three  years,  but  finally  was 
allowed  to  go  home,  arriving  there  safely.  He  found  his  sweetheart 
still  waiting  for  him.  They  married,  and  settled  down  on  a  farm  in 
Cambridge,  New  York. 

At  about  the  same  time,  an  English  scouting  party  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  men  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  John 
Parker  met  with  an  unfortunate  experience  on  Lake  George.  In  the 
middle  of  the  lake  south  of  Hulett’s  Landing  and  directly  north  of 
the  Mother  Bunch  Islands,  are  located  the  Harbor  Islands.  As 
Parker  approached  them  one  morning  at  dawn,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  in  a  noose.  A  yelling  horde  of  Indians  darted  out  from  the 
islands  and  fell  upon  his  men  from  all  sides.  The  English  attempted 
to  flee,  but  only  twelve  escaped.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one  were 
killed  at  once  and  the  remainder  were  captured  and  preserved  for  a 
more  lingering  sort  of  death.  A  Jesuit  priest  named  Father  Roubaud 
was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  activities  that  soon  followed,  and 
recorded  them  in  his  “Relations” : 

“My  tent  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  of  the 
Outaouacs.  The  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  my  eyes  on  arriv¬ 
ing  there,  was  a  great  fire,  while  the  wooden  spits  fixed  in  the  earth 
gave  signs  of  a  feast.  There  was  indeed  one  taking  place.  But  O 
heavens!  what  a  feast!  The  remains  of  the  body  of  an  Englishman 
was  there,  the  skin  stripped  off,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  flesh 
gone.  A  moment  after,  I  perceived  these  inhuman  beings  eat  with 
famishing  avidity  of  this  human  flesh;  I  saw  them  take  up  this  detesta¬ 
ble  broth  in  large  spoons  and,  apparently,  without  being  able  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  it.  They  informed  me  that  they  had  prepared  them¬ 
selves  for  this  feast  by  drinking  from  skulls  filled  with  human  blood, 
while  their  smeared  faces  and  stained  lips  gave  evidence  of  the  truth 
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of  the  story.  What  rendered  it  more  sad  was,  that  they  had  placed 
very  near  them  some  ten  Englishmen  to  be  spectators  of  their  infa¬ 
mous  repast.” 

The  Jesuit  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  these  barbarities,  but  was 
powerless.  In  answer  to  his  protests  he  received  threats  and  derision. 
One  brave  condescended  to  say:  “You  have  French  taste;  I  have 
Indian;  this  food  is  good  for  me,”  and  offered  a  piece  of  the  human 
flesh  to  the  priest.  Ultimately,  Montcalm  took  the  remainder  of  the 
prisoners  away  from  the  savages. 

The  events  of  the  year  1757  that  gave  a  decidedly  French  tinge 
to  the  history  of  the  two  waterways  were  connected  closely  with  the 
deeds  of  three  great  Frenchmen.  First  and  foremost  among  them  was 
Louis  Joseph,  Marquis  de  Montcalm  de  Saint-Veran.  This  extremely 
able  general  was  born  near  Nimes,  France,  in  1712.  Joining  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  he  served  for  several  years  in  Germany  and 
Italy  and  was  wounded  five  times  in  the  battle  of  Piacenza.  In  1756, 
he  was  sent  to  Canada  to  command  the  French  forces  there,  and  an 
excellent  appointment  it  was.  By  attacking  and  capturing  Oswego,  he 
struck  a  fine  blow  for  his  King  and  country,  at  the  same  time  causing 
Loudoun  to  put  off  his  attempts  to  capture  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point. 

In  addition  to  being  a  fighter  of  great  merit,  he  was  a  polished 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  family  man,  and 
one  of  his  greatest  regrets  was  the  fact  that  he  was  now  far  removed 
from  his  wife  and  children.  His  interest  in  Christianity  was  great, 
and  he  was  as  religious  as  his  occupation  would  permit.  He  was 
intensely  emotional,  carrying  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  for  all  to  see.  His 
letters  glow  and  vibrate  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  existence,  and 
show  the  vivid  interest  he  felt  in  everything  and  everybody.  The  zeal 
and  warmth,  which  he  exuded  in  every  move,  inspired  his  white  fol¬ 
lowers  and  was  particularly  irresistible  to  the  red  men.  They  were 
primarily  creatures  of  their  emotions  and  he  was  able  to  capture  their 
love  and  respect,  which  was  something  that  was  impossible  for  a  cold, 
realistic  leader  like  Dieskau.  Although  he  did  not  think  too  highly 
of  his  red  allies  as  individuals,  he  cultivated  their  friendship  by  mix¬ 
ing  with  them,  singing  war  songs,  and  attempting  to  be  one  of  them. 
As  a  result,  when  he  finally  set  out  against  the  English  forts  he  was 
joined  by  all  shapes,  sizes  and  races  of  Indians  that  seemed  to  appear 
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from  all  points  of  the  compass.  On  the  other  hand,  his  emotional 
qualities  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  his  relations  with 
Vaudreuil.  When  not  excited  he  was  a  master  of  diplomacy;  but 
when  wrought  up  he  frequently  said  things,  particularly  about  the 
Governor,  that  had  better  have  been  left  unsaid.  In  spite  of  this 
weakness,  however,  he  represented  the  best  of  the  Old  France  across 
the  sea. 

The  second  actor  in  this  French  drama  was  the  Governor  of  Can¬ 
ada  already  referred  to,  the  famous  Pierre  Francois  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil-Cavagnal,  who  was  in  many  ways  the  antithesis  of  Mont¬ 
calm.  He  was  born  in  Canada  in  1698.  After  entering  the  army, 
he  became  Governor  of  Three  Rivers  in  1733,  Governor  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  in  1742,  and  finally,  Governor  of  Canada  in  1755,  succeeding 
Duquesne.  He  was  intensely  devoted  to  the  people  living  in  his 
colony,  distrusting  the  Old  France  as  represented  by  Montcalm  and 
all  that  came  out  of  it.  He  had  much  more  confidence  in  his 
Canadians  and  Indians  for  wilderness  fighting  than  in  French  regu¬ 
lars.  He  expected  to  command  all  troops  himself  and  naturally 
resented  Montcalm’s  appointment  in  his  stead.  He  was  guilty  of 
egotism  and  was  clever  in  manipulating  success  and  failure  to  bene¬ 
fit  his  own  ambition  and  reflect  upon  his  political  enemies;  but 
no  man  was  more  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  Canadians.  Just  as  Montcalm  was  a  fine  representative  of  the 
Old  France,  so  Vaudreuil  was,  of  the  New.  The  rivalry  and  jealousy 
existing  between  P  rance  and  her  American  colonies  was  just  as  deep- 
seated  and  fundamental  as  that  existing  between  England  and  her 
possessions.  The  two  rival  French  leaders  exemplified  the  conflicting 
interests  of  mother  country  and  colony,  and  their  quarrel,  which 
rapidly  widened  the  gulf  between  them,  was  only  natural.  There  was 
ammunition  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

Montcalm  was  surrounded  with  a  number  of  fine  subordinate 
officers,  but  of  all  this  able  group,  including  Bougainville  and  Bour- 
lamaque,  the  one  who  stood  out  above  the  others  was  Chevalier  de 
Levis,  second  in  command.  This  brave  and  able  soldier,  destined  to 
be  Marshal  of  France,  could  mix  with  Canadians  and  Indians  as  easily 
as  with  his  fellow-officers.  He  had  such  an  easy  and  adaptable  nature 
that  he  was  able  to  remain  friendly  with  Montcalm  and  Vaudreuil  at 
the  same  time,  which  was  quite  an  accomplishment.  He  was  the  third 
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great  actor  in  our  drama  and  his  main  importance  was  that  he  served 
as  a  valuable  connecting  link  between  the  other  two,  and  a  bond 
between  New  France  and  the  Old,  holding  the  two  discordant  ele¬ 
ments  together. 

Although  Montcalm’s  chances  of  success  in  the  summer  of  1757 
were  due,  in  part,  to  the  galaxy  of  fine  officers  and  the  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  Indians  that  flocked  to  his  standards,  his  prospects  were 
greatly  improved  by  some  indirect  assistance  he  received  from  the 
English.  The  Earl  of  Loudoun  remained  in  command  of  King  George’s 
legions  in  the  New  World,  and  fortunate  indeed  was  the  general  who 
opposed  him.  In  1756,  Montcalm  had  outwitted  him  completely.  In 
1757,  the  Marquis  was  not  even  confronted  by  that  necessity  because 
the  easy  Earl  had  completely  deserted  the  watery  avenue  that  led  to 
Canada.  Instead  of  striking  at  the  heart  of  French  authority  in 
North  America,  Loudoun  decided  to  attack  Louisburg  instead.  He 
drew  the  best  part  of  the  English  troops  away  from  the  frontier  posts, 
leaving  central  New  York  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Everything 
depended  upon  speed  if  Louisburg  was  to  be  captured;  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  proceeded  with  characteristic  lethargy,  as  Loudoun  and  his  army 
loitered  in  New  York  City  week  after  week,  waiting  for  an  auspicious 
moment  to  embark.  One  individual  appropriately  remarked  that 
Loudoun  was  like  St.  George  on  a  tavern  sign :  always  on  horseback 
and  never  riding  on. 

The  object  of  speed,  in  this  case,  was  to  arrive  at  Louisburg  before 
the  enemy  guessed  or  learned  the  English  plans.  Loudoun  realized 
the  importance  of  surprising  them,  but  did  not  move  rapidly,  trusting 
rather  to  an  embargo  on  colonial  shipping  to  maintain  his  secret.  His 
delay  was  his  undoing  because,  when  a  French  spy  in  London  reported 
to  his  government  that  a  large  English  fleet  was  fitting  out  for 
America  under  Admiral  Holbourne,  his  enemy  guessed  correctly  that 
Louisburg  was  the  objective  of  all  this  activity.  Loudoun  finally 
embarked  on  June  twentieth,  and  entered  Halifax  ten  days  later,  but 
even  then  none  of  Holbourne’s  ships  had  arrived.  Ultimately  the 
English  fleet  straggled  leisurely  into  the  harbor,  but  by  that  time  a 
strong  French  fleet  under  Admiral  LaMotte  was  prepared  to  greet 
them.  Although  the  English  had  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men 
compared  to  a  French  garrison  of  seven  thousand,  and  although  their 
fleet  was  practically  as  strong  as  that  of  the  enemy,  all  hope  of  cap- 
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turing  Louisburg  was  now  gone.  Loudoun  and  Holbourne  had  delayed 
too  long,  and  the  advance  information  received  by  the  French  had 
sealed  the  failure  of  the  campaign.  No  battle  took  place  either  on 
land  or  on  sea  between  the  two  forces,  but  a  terrific  storm  severely 
damaged  the  English  fleet  in  September.  The  whole  summer  had 
been  wasted  so  far  as  the  English  were  concerned.  John  Fiske  appro¬ 
priately  remarked  about  Loudoun:  “He  was  an  apt  scholar  of  that 
worthy  king  of  France  who  marched  his  forty  thousand  men  up  a  hill 
and  down  again.”* 

Meanwhile  Montcalm  was  not  throwing  away  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  presented  to  him,  and  soon  large  French  forces  made  their 
way  up  Lake  Champlain.  The  Indians  paddled  toward  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga  in  over  two  hundred  canoes,  and  were  accompanied 
by  Jesuit  priests.  Some  of  the  red  men  were  Christians  while  some 
were  entirely  pagan  and,  as  they  advanced  up  the  lake,  war  chants 
blended  with  missionary  hymns.  This  incongruity  was  to  continue. 
While  one  group  confessed  its  sins  the  other  hung  up  sacrifices  to  the 
Manitou.  This  sometimes  proved  embarrassing  to  the  Jesuits  who 
hesitated  to  say  Mass  in  the  presence  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  devil.  At 
length  this  perplexing  problem  was  presented  to  Montcalm,  who 
philosophically  advised  the  priests  that  it  was  better  to  say  it  in  these 
circumstances  than  not  at  all. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  red  allies  certainly  were  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  French  Army,  they  came  close  to  constituting  its  stomach  as 
well.  Much  has  been  reported  concerning  the  tremendous  capacity  of 
the  Indians  to  consume  food.  Both  Dieskau  and  Johnson,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  already  found  out  by  bitter  experience  that  their  appetite 
was  enormous.  Montcalm  would  hand  out  enough  food  for  a  week, 
but  by  the  end  of  three  days  many  would  be  back  for  more.  Oxen 
were  slaughtered  in  large  numbers  to  appease  them,  while  on  one 
occasion  alone  they  killed  and  ate  eighteen  cattle  without  permission. 
Brandy  was  a  favorite  drink,  and  a  little  of  it  was  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  results.  When  under  the  influence  of  firewater  they  were 
extremely  dangerous,  and  sometimes  would  tear  at  each  other  with 
their  teeth  like  wild  animals. 

In  all  probability,  Montcalm  little  realized  what  uncontrollable 
forces  he  had  in  his  possesion.  It  is  true  that,  after  the  surrender  of 
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Oswego,  he  had  been  forced  to  resort  to  vigorous  action  and  costly 
promises  to  forestall  Indian  atrocities,  but  he  seemed  to  have  few 
qualms  on  that  score  while  making  ready  to  advance  against  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry.  In  charge  of  his  red  allies  was  Saint-Luc  de  la  Corne, 
perhaps  the  most  successful  and  resourceful  of  all  the  French  Indian 
commanders.  Under  him  were  a  group  of  able  and  hardy  assistants, 
including  Marin.  Montcalm  had  reason  to  believe  that,  under  such 
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leadership,  his  red  whirlwind  would  be  properly  guided  and  directed. 
When  he  met  his  allies  in  council,  the  conqueror  of  Oswego  seemed  to 
be  their  master.  Surrounding  him  were  Indians  comprising  at  least 
forty-one  separate  groups,  some  of  them  having  come  from  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Many  Iroquois  were 
present,  having  lost  all  confidence  in  the  military  ability  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  All  the  Indians  listened  thoughtfully  and  respectfully  to  the 
great  French  general  and  harmony  seemed  to  exist  throughout  Mont¬ 
calm’s  legions.  As  the  council  fires  blazed,  casting  flickering  shadows 
over  the  scalp-locks  and  painted  bodies  of  the  heterogeneous  assem- 
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blage  of  red  men,  and  over  the  white-uniformed  French  officers  gath¬ 
ered  outside  the  grim  circle,  the  Marquis  found  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  could  not  control  his  allies. 

Montcalm  did  not  possess  enough  canoes  and  bateaux  to  transport 
his  entire  force  up  Lake  George.  There  was,  however,  an  old 
Mohawk  trail  which  followed  the  western  shoreline,  and  he  decided 
to  send  part  of  his  unwieldly  army  southward  by  land.  In  addition 
to  solving  transportation  problems,  this  detachment  would  serve  to 
protect  the  main  force.  Levis  was  placed  in  command  of  it  and  he  set 
out  on  July  thirtieth  with  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  hundred  regu¬ 
lars,  Canadians  and  Indians.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot  and 
the  tortuous  mountain  trails  were  exceedingly  rough.  In  fact,  there 
were  many  stragglers,  while  some  of  the  regulars  broke  down  com¬ 
pletely.  The  Indians,  however,  had  a  merry  time  as  they  meandered 
around  and  over  the  mountains,  amusing  themselves  by  chasing  rat¬ 
tlesnakes.  When  they  caught  a  couple,  they  would  tie  their  tails 
together  and  watch  their  efforts  to  free  themselves.  When  this  sport 
became  tiresome  to  the  Indians  as  well  as  to  the  snakes,  many  of  the 
reptiles  lost  their  heads  and  tails  and,  after  proper  cooking,  were 
eaten  with  evident  enjoyment.  Some  of  the  events  that  followed  the 
surrender  of  Fort  William  Henry  make  us  wonder  just  how  much 
snake  venom  was  absorbed  by  the  red  men.  After  having  spent  the 
better  part  of  two  days  in  the  sultry  forest,  Levis  halted  to  camp  at 
the  mouth  of  Ganouskie  (Northwest)  Bay,  near  the  present  village 
of  Bolton  Landing,  on  the  evening  of  August  first  to  wait  for  Mont¬ 
calm  and  the  main  part  of  the  French  Army  to  catch  up. 

The  Marquis  left  a  detachment  of  about  four  hundred  men  to 
hold  Fort  Carillon,  embarking  on  Lake  George  with  the  remainder  of 
his  army  in  canoes  and  bateaux  at  about  two  o’clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  August  first.  A  violent  storm  rapidly  arose,  however,  and  after 
rounding  Anthony’s  Nose,  he  was  held  up  for  several  hours.  The 
wind  howled  and  the  whitecaps  flung  themselves  against  the  shore 
with  abandon,  while  the  men  waited  impatiently  and  restlessly  for 
the  gale  to  die.  Finally,  as  so  often  happens  on  Lake  George  with 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  storm  ceased  and  the  waves  melted  away 
until  all  was  calm.  Then,  as  the  western  sky  changed  from  gold  to 
purple  and  the  water  in  its  purity  faithfully  reflected  the  knell  of  part- 
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ing  day,  Montcalm’s  legions  were  once  again  on  their  way.  Imper¬ 
vious  to  the  languor  of  the  soft  midsummer  evening,  the  minions  of 
war  pressed  grimly  onward. 

Painted  savages  paddled  restlessly  up  the  ancient  waterway  in  the 
lead,  while  behind  them  came  Canadian  militia  and  French  regulars 
with  Montcalm’s  limited  artillery  sandwiched  in  between.  When  they 
cautiously  approached  the  Narrows,  everything  was  covered  with 
darkness.  Island  after  island  loomed  up  suddenly  out  of  the  inky 
blackness,  as  they  continued  on.  Gradually  they  advanced  until  they 
rounded  the  tip  of  Tongue  Mountain,  which  has  since  been  known  as 
Montcalm  Point.  There  they  beheld,  on  the  hills  back  of  the  present 
village  of  Bolton  Landing,  three  bright  fires,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 
This  was  the  signal  of  Levis  which  had  previously  been  agreed  upon. 
Here  was  the  appointed  rendezvous,  and  Montcalm  led  his  army 
across  the  mouth  of  Ganouskie  Bay  directly  toward  the  burning  bea¬ 
cons  shining  so  brightly  in  the  darkness.  He  landed  at  about  three 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  August  second  and  cooked  breakfast. 

The  detachment  under  Levis  continued  on  its  way  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  about  ten  o’clock.  Montcalm  started  with  the  boats  around 
noon,  following  the  indentations  of  the  western  shore.  Toward  eve¬ 
ning  the  two  commanders  joined  forces  at  a  small  bay  near  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry,  but  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  garrison.  At  about  ten 
o’clock,  two  English  boats  set  out  from  the  fort  to  reconnoitre.  After 
proceeding  a  way,  they  beheld  a  strange  object  as  they  peered  into  the 
darkness  and  unsuspectingly  decided  to  investigate.  It  happened  to 
be  an  awning  over  the  boat  which  carried  the  Jesuit  priests  attached  to 
Montcalm’s  army,  but  before  they  approached  very  close,  the  bleat¬ 
ing  of  a  sheep  in  one  of  the  French  boats  warned  them.  The  English 
scouts  then  turned  to  flee  toward  the  eastern  shore  while  about  twelve 
hundred  Indians  darted  after  them,  yelling  and  screaming  horribly. 
Some  of  the  English  were  killed,  three  were  captured,  but  others 
managed  to  escape  into  the  woods  and  elude  the  red  bloodhounds. 

As  the  sun  rose  over  the  eastern  mountains  on  the  morning  of 
August  third,  Montcalm  was  ready  for  action.  When  his  army 
advanced,  some  of  the  Indians  led  the  way,  followed  first  by  Levis’ 
detachment  and  finally,  by  the  main  army.  Meanwhile  the  boats  car¬ 
rying  artillery  rounded  the  point  of  the  bay  and  at  the  same  time 
hordes  of  Indians  glided  out  into  the  lake  in  their  canoes.  They 
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formed  in  line,  extending  from  shore  to  shore,  and,  as  they  advanced 
deliberately  and  methodically  toward  the  English  fort,  filling  the  air 
with  blood-curdling  screams  and  yells  of  defiance,  they  must  have  had 
a  depressing  effect  upon  the  wide-eyed  garrison.  The  siege  of  Fort 
William  Henry  was  now  formally  begun  and  was  to  continue  for  six 
days  until  success  crowned  Montcalm’s  efforts  on  August  ninth. 

The  condition  of  the  English  was  deplorable,  thanks  to  the  Earl 
of  Loudoun,  who  was  now  away  on  his  wild  goose  chase  to  Louisburg 
with  the  best  part  of  the  troops.  Whereas  the  French  Army  consisted 
of  approximately  eight  thousand  men,  the  combined  English  garrison 
of  Fort  William  Henry  and  Fort  Edward  numbered  only  three  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred.  A  party  of  scouts  under  Putnam  had  discovered 
the  approach  of  Montcalm’s  army  when  far  down  the  lake  and  had 
informed  General  Daniel  Webb,  who  was  in  command  at  Fort 
Edward.  The  ranger  leader  had  suggested  that  the  landing  of  the 
French  Army  should  be  opposed,  but  Webb  did  not  think  highly  of 
this  advice  and  even  ordered  Putnam  to  keep  the  news  of  the  enemy 
a  secret.  Webb  did,  however,  send  reenforcements  of  one  thousand 
men  to  Fort  William  Henry.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monro  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  forces  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  but  even  after  the  arrival 
of  the  additional  troops  he  only  had  two  thousand,  two  hundred  men 
under  him.  Five  hundred  of  them  wrere  stationed  within  the  fort, 
while  the  remainder  camped  on  the  hill  to  the  east,  where  Fort  George 
was  later  built.  Webb  made  the  announcement  that  he  intended  to 
advance  to  Fort  William  Henry  with  his  entire  command,  but  never 
did  so,  being  content  with  writing  for  additional  reenforcements  from 
the  governors. 

After  he  sent  the  thousand  men  to  Monro’s  assistance,  Webb’s 
own  force  at  Fort  Edward  was  reduced  to  sixteen  hundred,  although 
there  were  eight  hundred  more  scattered  between  there  and  Albany. 
In  his  behalf  it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  if  he  advanced  to  the  head 
of  the  lake,  prudence  would  dictate  that  he  should  leave  a  part  of  his 
small  force  behind  him  to  guard  the  route  between  Lake  Champlain 
and  Albany,  and  in  this  case  his  ability  to  assist  Monro  was  rather 
limited  unless  he  received  additional  troops.  But  even  though  his 
powers  of  assistance  were  not  great,  the  emergency  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  called  for  heroic  action  on  his  part.  In  spite  of  urgent  notes  from 
Monro,  however,  more  reenforcements  were  not  sent.  Instead,  Webb 
remained  in  the  security  of  his  fort,  sending  frantic  messages  to  New 
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England  for  additional  troops  that  could  not  possibly  arrive  in  time. 
His  conduct  during  the  past  year  had  reflected  unfavorably  upon  his 
personal  courage,  but  he  now  made  no  effort  to  redeem  himself. 
Webb,  in  fact,  possessed  many  of  the  chronic  weaknesses  so  character¬ 
istic  of  previous  English  generals,  and  he  refused  to  move. 

When  Montcalm  approached  Fort  William  Henry,  he  sent  La 
Corne  and  his  Indians  to  occupy  the  military  road  running  toward 
Fort  Edward  in  order  to  intercept  messages  and  watch  for  possible 
reenforcements.  Levis  and  his  detachment  selected  a  camping  site 
south  of  the  fort  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  where  he  could 
be  of  service  to  either  La  Corne  or  Montcalm.  The  Marquis  halted 
the  main  part  of  his  army  near  the  small  brook  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  present  village  of  Lake  George,  which  flows  into  Artillery  Cove, 
where  he  landed  his  cannon.  He  immediately  summoned  Monro  to 
surrender,  but  this  brave  and  stubborn  officer  expected  assistance  from 
Webb  and  replied  that  he  would  defend  the  fort  to  the  last.  The 
French  then  rapidly  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  batteries,  and  soon 
had  twenty  guns  in  position,  eleven  in  one  group  and  nine  in  another. 
The  Indians  watched  this  preparation  with  great  eagerness,  and  were 
particularly  delighted  when  they  saw  them  fired,  listening  in  awe  as 
the  thunder  reverberated  up  and  down  the  valley.  They  apparently 
enjoyed  cannon  much  better  when  pointed  at  the  enemy  than  when 
aimed  at  themselves;  but  the  seventeen  guns  in  the  English  fort 
answered  promptly,  nevertheless. 

As  day  after  day  passed  it  became  evident  that  Monro  was  not  to 
obtain  much  assistance  from  Webb.  The  garrison  fought  against  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  enemy  with  courage  and  resolution,  while 
Webb  wasted  the  time  away  and  accomplished  nothing.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  siege,  Sir  William  Johnson  arrived  at  Fort  Edward 
with  a  large  force  of  militia  and  Indians.  At  this  time,  if  he  had 
stripped  the  forts  as  far  as  Albany,  Webb  could  have  presented  a 
total  force  of  forty-five  hundred  men.  If  these  had  been  joined  to 
Monro’s  detachment,  Montcalm  could  never  have  captured  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry.  Webb,  however,  allowed  no  assistance  to  reach  the 
besieged.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  moment  of  strength,  he  heeded  the 
pleadings  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  consented  to  allow  him  to  lead 
a  detachment  to  relieve  the  fort,  but  he  was  later  overcome  by  panic 
and  ordered  the  force  back  after  it  had  marched  three  miles.  The 
narrow  defile  south  of  Fort  William  Henry  was  an  ideal  place  for 
an  ambush.  Colonel  Williams  had  entered  it,  to  his  sorrow,  two 
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years  before.  The  unvarnished  truth  is  that  General  Webb  did  not 
have  sufficient  courage  to  advance  through  it,  even  if  accompanied  by 
his  entire  command.  He  sent  a  letter  to  Monro  stating  his  decision 
not  to  march  to  his  assistance  unless  he  received  additional  reenforce¬ 
ments,  himself.  He  also  greatly  overestimated  the  size  of  the  French 
Army,  as  so  often  happens  in  the  case  of  inferior  generals.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  recommended  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  messenger  bearing  the  note  was  killed  by  La  Corne’s 
Indians,  who  carried  the  letter  to  Montcalm,  thus  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  The  Marquis  retained  the  message  for  a  few 
days  until  his  guns  had  battered  the  English  rampart  some  more.  He 
then  sent  it  to  Monro  with  a  demand  for  his  surrender. 

The  position  of  the  English  garrison  was  now  untenable.  Three 
hundred  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Smallpox  was  raging  and 
each  day  beheld  new  victims  falling  before  this  fearful  disease.  Only 
seven  small  guns  remained  undamaged  among  Monro’s  artillery, 
while  Montcalm  had  forty-six  now  in  position.  The  walls  were 
crumbling,  and  ammunition  was  becoming  scarce.  Faced  with  the 
cowardice  on  the  part  of  General  Webb,  the  only  choice  was  sur¬ 
render  or  extinction.  On  the  morning  of  August  ninth,  the  English 
officers  met  in  council.  Soon  a  white  flag  was  raised  and  one  of  their 
number  set  out  for  Montcalm’s  tent. 

The  Marquis  graciously  promised  liberal  terms  of  surrender.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  English  troops  should  be  allowed  to  march  out 
with  the  honors  of  war,  taking  with  them  one  piece  of  artillery  in 
recognition  of  their  brave  defense.  Then  they  were  to  proceed  to 
Fort  Edward  under  an  escort  of  French  soldiers.  The  only  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  were  that  none  of  the  captives  should  serve  again  for 
eighteen  months,  and  that  all  French  prisoners  that  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  in  America  since  the  opening  of  hostilities  should  be  surren¬ 
dered  within  three  months.  Montcalm  then  called  the  Indian  chiefs 
to  council  to  secure  their  approval  of  the  provisions.  They  agreed 
unanimously,  solemnly  pledging  that  all  terms  should  be  faithfully 
observed,  and  even  promising  to  restrain  their  younger  warriors  from 
plunder  and  acts  of  cruelty.  Montcalm  still  seemed  to  control  his 
red  whirlwind. 

Such  a  tame  climax  to  the  campaign  was  certain  not  to  appeal  to 
the  red  men,  however.  They  had  flocked  to  Montcalm’s  standards 
from  far  and  near  to  obtain  scalps.  They  had  gorged  themselves 
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with  human  flesh  and  blood  during  their  journey  up  Lake  George. 
The  rival  Indian  nationalities  had  bragged  continuously  concerning 
their  fierceness  in  combat,  telling  vividly  how  they  were  going  to  outdo 
the  others  when  the  opposing  armies  clashed.  They  had  advanced  to 
the  jaws  of  the  English  fort;  on  their  arrival  taunting  the  enemy  and 
bragging  some  more.  During  the  siege  they  had  waited  impatiently 
for  the  fall  of  the  fort,  expecting  to  gather  in  their  full  quota  of 
scalps  and  prisoners  for  torture.  So  far,  their  appetite  for  blood  had 
received  little  satisfaction.  Now  the  English  fort  had  actually  fallen, 
yet  in  spite  of  that  fact  it  looked  as  if  their  lust  was  to  be  almost 
completely  thwarted. 

Regardless  of  the  earnest  assurances  which  their  chiefs  gave  to 
Montcalm,  the  more  blood-thirsty  of  the  braves  were  unwilling  or 
unable  to  control  their  emotions.  When  the  English  vacated  the  fort 
some  of  the  sick  were  left  behind.  These  were  instantly  butchered  by 
a  large  group  of  Indians  who  flocked  through  the  crumbling  walls  in 
search  of  rum  and  plunder.  The  carving  up  of  these  victims  further 
aroused  the  craving  for  blood.  Indians  were  notoriously  subject  to 
the  laws  of  mass  psychology,  and  the  sight  of  human  heads  being 
paraded  around  caused  a  large  share  of  Montcalm’s  red  allies  to 
become  impatient  for  scalps  and  anxious  to  redeem  their  loud  boasts. 
They  demanded  rum;  but  instead  of  satisfying  them,  it  simply  added 
fuel  to  their  emotional  conflagration.  The  more  plunder  they 
received  from  the  English  the  more  they  wanted,  and  as  the  rum  went 
to  their  heads  they  became  increasingly  menacing  and  dangerous. 

Throughout  the  afternoon,  groups  of  Indians  ominously  prowled 
around  the  tents  containing  the  prisoners  on  the  hill,  their  eyes  glitter¬ 
ing  with  their  desire  for  scalps.  The  scowling,  frightfully-painted 
warriors  constantly  demanded  more  rum  and  clothing  from  the  cap¬ 
tive  soldiers,  and  fondled  menacingly  the  long  hair  of  the  fright- 
crazed  women.  Some  of  the  English  resisted  their  efforts  to  obtain 
more  plunder,  and  for  a  time  there  was  grave  danger  of  serious  trou¬ 
ble,  but  Montcalm  and  his  officers  spent  an  unpleasant  afternoon 
pleading  with  and  threatening  his  red  allies,  and  finally  they  succeeded 
in  preventing  serious  atrocities.  Full  order,  however,  was  not  restored 
until  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Montcalm  then  secured  additional 
promises  from  the  chiefs  that  the  terms  of  surrender  would  be 
observed  from  then  on,  and  that  two  from  each  tribe  should  accom- 
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pany  the  French  escort  to  Fort  Edward  the  following  morning  to 
prevent  molestation  of  the  prisoners.  He  also  gave  special  orders  to 
La  Corne  and  the  other  officers  in  his  red  legion  to  guard  against  vio¬ 
lence.  Apparently  the  red  whirlwind  had  been  reharnessed  to  the 
will  of  the  indomitable  Marquis,  but  no  one  could  be  certain  after 
the  events  of  the  afternoon.  While  his  officers  hoped  against  Indian 
excesses,  some  had  their  fears.  And  it  is  also  quite  certain  that  many 
of  the  tired,  weary,  gloomy  English  prisoners  doubted  that  the  red 
men  had  been  permanently  pacified. 

The  Indians  spent  the  night  celebrating  the  capture  of  the  fort, 
but  they  remained  completely  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  were  seen  prowling  singly  and  in  groups  around  the  edges  of 
the  English  camp.  Although  no  attacks  wTere  made,  the  prisoners 
remained  wide  awake  as  the  seemingly  endless  night  dragged  slowly 
to  its  close.  As  the  hours  passed,  they  became  more  and  more  panic- 
stricken,  and  finally  assembled  in  their  haste  at  daybreak  before  their 
escort  arrived.  At  this  time  seventeen  wounded  prisoners,  unable  to 
be  with  the  others,  were  confined  in  some  nearby  huts.  The  savages 
were  on  the  alert  and  promptly  dragged  these  helpless  individuals 
outside  where  they  tomahawked  and  scalped  them.  A  scene  of 
plundering  rapidly  followed,  but  finally  the  escort  arrived.  Even 
then,  the  captives  were  forced  to  surrender  their  baggage  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  savages,  yet  without  success  in  pacifying  them.  Some  of 
the  soldiers,  fearing  for  their  lives,  gave  rum  to  the  fiends,  but  mat¬ 
ters  were  only  made  worse.  Many  were  left  practically  naked  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts  to  appease  the  red  mob  with  gifts  of  articles  of 
clothing.  Several  in  terror  started  to  flee  to  the  forests,  yet  to  no 
avail.  A  few  tomahawks  started  to  fly;  a  few  scalps  were  taken; 
soon  shrieks  of  men,  women  and  children  mingled  with  war  whoops  on 
all  sides.  Grinning  red  devils  were  at  work  everywhere.  It  was  as  if 
the  gates  of  hell  itself  had  broken  loose. 

The  French  soldiers  detailed  by  Montcalm  to  guard  the  prisoners 
were  overwhelmed  by  their  red  allies,  and  proved  entirely  inadequate. 
Many  of  them  were  paralyzed  with  fear,  and  a  few  were  killed  by 
Indians  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  distinguish  between  friend 
and  foe.  Most  of  them  fought  fiercely  to  protect  their  prisoners,  while 
many  of  the  officers,  including  Levis,  risked  their  lives  to  fulfill  their 
duty.  The  Marquis,  himself,  rushed  to  the  dreadful  scene  as  soon  as 
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he  learned  what  was  developing,  but  was  not  greatly  successful  in 
halting  the  butchery.  In  anguish,  he  implored:  “Kill  me,  but  spare 
the  English  who  are  under  my  protection.”  Threats  and  prayers  alike 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  Montcalm  forced  some  Indians  to  give  up  their 
prisoners,  but  this  only  led  other  savages  to  kill  their  captives.  In  all, 
he  managed  to  save  at  least  four  hundred  of  the  English  from  the 
scalping-knife  or  torture.  Many  groups  of  warriors  deserted  and 
returned  home  so  that  they  would  not  lose  their  prisoners. 

Jonathan  Carver,  who  was  one  of  the  captives  surviving  the  mas¬ 
sacre,  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  his  experiences  on  that  day. 
He  claimed  that  most  of  his  clothes  were  torn  from  his  back  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  appealed  to  a  French  sentinel  for  assistance.  The 
latter  called  him  an  English  dog  and  thrust  him  back  among  his  tor¬ 
mentors.  Later  on,  he  was  captured  by  two  chiefs  who  laid  hold  of 
him  by  each  arm  and  started  away  with  him  through  the  howling  mob. 
In  the  words  of  Carver:* 

“I  now  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  not  doubting  but  that  they 
intended  to  dispatch  me,  and  then  to  satiate  their  vengeance  with  my 
blood,  as  I  found  they  were  hurrying  me  toward  a  retired  swamp  that 
lay  at  some  distance.  But  before  we  had  got  a  great  many  yards  an 
English  gentleman  of  some  distinction,  as  I  could  discover  from  his 
breeches,  the  only  covering  he  had  on,  which  were  of  fine  scarlet  vel¬ 
vet,  rushed  close  by  us.  One  of  the  Indians  instantly  relinquished  his 
hold,  and,  springing  on  this  new  object,  endeavored  to  seize  him  as 
his  prey;  but  the  gentleman,  being  strong,  threw  him  on  the  ground 
and  would  probably  have  got  away,  had  not  he  who  held  my 
other  arm  quitted  me  to  assist  his  brother.  I  seized  the  opportunity 
and  hastened  away  to  another  party  of  English  troops  that  were  yet 
unbroken,  and  stood  in  a  body  at  some  distance.  But  before  I  had 
taken  many  steps  I  hastily  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  gentleman,  and 
saw  the  Indian’s  tomahaw’k  gash  into  his  back  and  heard  him  utter  his 
last  groan;  this  added  both  to  my  speed  and  desperation. 

“I  had  left  this  shocking  scene  but  a  few  yards  when  a  fine  boy 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  came  up  to  me 
and  begged  that  I  would  let  him  lay  hold  of  me,  so  that  he  might 
stand  some  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  savages.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  give  him  every  assistance  in  my  power,  and  to  this 
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purpose  bid  him  lay  hold;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  torn  from  my 
side,  and  by  his  shrieks  I  judge  was  soon  demolished.  I  could  not  help 
forgetting  my  own  cares  for  a  moment  to  lament  the  fate  of  so  young 
a  sufferer;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  take  any  methods 
to  prevent  it.” 

The  actual  extent  of  the  massacre  is  today  unknown.  The  esti¬ 
mates  of  damage  are  so  varied  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  Carver 
related  that  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  either  killed  or  captured  on 
that  terrible  day,  but  this  figure  is  utterly  fantastic.  Vaudreuil,  who 
always  made  light  of  Indian  barbarities,  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
declaring  that  only  five  or  six  were  killed.  Father  Roubaud  was  an 
eye-witness  and  related  that  he  saw  forty  or  fifty  corpses  scattered 
about.  Levis  was  also  present  and  set  the  figure  at  fifty.  There  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  these  two  gentlemen.  Several  hundred  of  the 
prisoners  were  carried  off,  stripped,  or  otherwise  maltreated,  but 
eventually  one-half  of  the  detachment  commanded  by  Monro  reached 
Fort  Edward,  those  redeemed  by  Montcalm  arriving  there  on  August 
fifteenth. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  General  Webb  sent  his  personal  belongings 
to  a  place  of  safety  and  prepared  to  retreat  when  he  heard  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Fort  William  Henry.  As  the  days  passed,  however,  no 
enemy  appeared.  In  the  meantime,  the  militia,  for  which  he  had  sent, 
began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers,  and  camped  on  the  fields  around 
Fort  Edward.  They  were  a  mutinous  mob,  tired  of  being  called  to 
the  army  and  then  not  being  given  a  chance  to  fight.  Waiting  there 
without  tents,  kettles  or  the  proper  provisions  and  without  accom¬ 
plishing  anything,  there  is  small  wonder  that  they  were  dissatisfied. 
Very  rapidly  they  began  to  desert  and  melt  away  over  the  distant 
hills.  Few  of  the  New  York  Militia  remained,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Governor  DeLancey  ordered  the  deserters  to  be  fired  upon.  For 
three  or  four  days  the  camp  was  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  with  the 
officers  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  control  the  unruly  mob,  so 
angered  were  the  men  at  the  lack  of  action.  Such  was  the  situation 
at  Fort  Edward  while  Webb  remained,  waiting  in  terror  for  Mont¬ 
calm’s  army  to  come  after  him.  Grossly  exaggerated  reports  spread 
throughout  the  army  and  the  Colonies  like  wildfire.  The  size  of  the 
French  Army,  particularly  the  Indian  legions,  was  considerably  over¬ 
stated,  and  the  terrible  atrocities  were  ridiculously  distorted.  Panic 
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existed  everywhere  and  no  one  was  more  frightened  than  Webb,  him¬ 
self.  It  is  possible  that,  if  Montcalm  had  advanced  against  Fort 
Edward  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry,  Webb 
might  not  have  resisted,  so  great  was  the  confusion.  Finally,  on 
August  seventeenth,  the  English  general  received  word  that  the 
French  Army  had  started  back  toward  Canada,  and  he  undoubtedly 
gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  as  he  sent  his  rebellious  militia  home. 

The  first  of  Montcalm’s  forces  to  leave  were  the  Indians,  who 
set  out  for  Montreal  on  the  morning  after  the  massacre  with  their 
plunder  and  about  two  hundred  prisoners  that  they  refused  to  sur¬ 
render.  They  had  not  obtained  enough  scalps  during  the  massacre 
to  satisfy  their  greed.  Noticing  graves  covered  with  fresh  dirt 
near  the  fort,  they  had  opened  them  up  and  clipped  olf  the  scalps  of 
the  dead.  It  so  happened  that  these  victims  had  died  of  smallpox. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  disease  broke  out  among  the  savages,  and 
as  a  result  they  carried  away  something  besides  their  plunder  and 
prisoners.  While  their  bodies  were  filled  with  this  malady,  they  went 
swimming  in  the  cool  water  which  is  certainly  one  method  not  to  be 
used  in  curing  smallpox.  Large  numbers  of  the  red  men  died  and 
the  survivors  went  home  with  it.  One  Indian  nation,  which  was  also 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  strongly  attached  to  the  French,  almost 
entirely  perished  of  this  epidemic.  In  the  minds  of  the  English  Colo¬ 
nists,  this  was  fitting  retribution  for  the  atrocities  that  had  been 
committed. 

The  Indians  soon  appeared  in  Montreal,  and  Vaudreuil  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  scold  them  for  breaking  the  agreements  made  on  the  occasion 
of  the  surrender  of  Fort  William  Henry.  Each  of  the  nationalities 
declined  to  accept  responsibility,  however,  and  attempted  to  shove  the 
blame  off  on  the  others  for  beginning  the  massacre.  Vaudreuil  then 
made  a  terrible  mistake.  He  bought  some  of  the  prisoners  from  the 
savages  at  the  price  of  two  kegs  of  brandy  for  each.  On  the  face  of 
it,  this  seems  like  a  harmless  and  generous  transaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Governor,  but  anyone  acquainted  with  Indians  could  easily  guess 
the  aftermath.  He  should  have  insisted  that  all  prisoners  should  be 
surrendered  before  any  payment  or  presents,  particularly  brandy,  was 
allowed  them.  The  Indians  consumed  the  liquor  and  the  inevitable 
happened.  They  began  at  once  to  abuse  and  maltreat  the  prisoners 
they  retained.  Finally  they  killed  one  captive  in  the  presence  of  every- 
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body,  placed  his  body  in  a  kettle  and,  after  cooking  it,  forced  the  other 
prisoners  to  eat  it.  According  to  one  French  writer,  they  even  com¬ 
pelled  mothers  to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  own  children.  Vaudreuil  was 
entirely  too  callous  and  cold-blooded  on  this  occasion  and  cannot 
escape  considerable  blame.  However,  after  a  while,  practically  all  the 
English  survivors  were  purchased,  and  finally  the  red  men  paddled 
away  toward  the  setting  sun. 


IN  THE  NARROWS,  LAKE  GEORGE 

One  section  of  Montcalm’s  army  at  Lake  George  was  engaged 
in  loading  plunder  onto  the  boats,  while  another  large  force  was  busy 
demolishing  the  English  fort.  The  soldiers  were  occupied  for  several 
days  in  tearing  it  down.  In  the  words  of  Parkman:*  “The  barracks 
were  torn  down,  and  the  huge  pine-logs  of  the  rampart  thrown  into  a 
heap.  The  dead  bodies  that  filled  the  casemates  were  added  to  the 
mass,  and  fire  was  set  to  the  whole.  The  mighty  funeral  pyre  blazed 
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all  night.  Then,  on  the  sixteenth,  the  army  reembarked.  The  din 
of  ten  thousand  combatants,  the  rage,  the  terror,  the  agony,  were 
gone;  and  no  living  thing  was  left  but  the  wolves  that  gathered  from 
the  mountains  to  feast  upon  the  dead.”  The  famous  fortress  of  William 
Henry,  erected  by  Sir  William  Johnson  only  two  years  before,  was 
now  no  more,  and  the  victorious  army  returned  without  incident  to 
Fort  Carillon.  Both  waterways,  for  the  time  being,  were  French 
lakes,  and  it  did  not  seem  particularly  appropriate  to  have  the  name 
of  an  English  King  attached  to  either  of  them.  There  was  not  an 
English  fort  north  of  Fort  Edward,  on  either  waterway. 

Such  were  the  results  of  Montcalm’s  famous  expedition  against 
Fort  William  Henry.  Loudoun  was  at  sea  (in  more  ways  than  one!) 
on  his  way  back  from  Halifax,  when  he  learned  the  unpleasant  news. 
Thus,  while  returning  from  a  wild  goose  chase,  he  arrived  only  in 
time  to  find  his  own  goose  cooked.  Although  he  was  far  from  being 
a  great  leader,  he  now  showed  that  he  could  be  great  in  his  indigna¬ 
tion.  Vaudreuil’s  ears  must  have  burned  as  Loudoun  paced  back  and 
forth  across  his  ship  fuming  and  sputtering.  He  immediately  ordered 
Webb  not  to  risk  a  battle  until  he,  himself,  could  arrive  at  the  scene 
of  action,  although  there  was  absolutely  no  danger  whatever  that  his 
subordinate  would  presume  to  fight  with  Montcalm.  Altogether,  it 
is  probably  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  both  Loudoun  and  Webb  that 
a  second  siege  or  battle  did  not  take  place.  British  leadership  in 
North  America  had  declined  to  a  new  low,  with  results  that  were 
almost  unbelievable  and  utterly  fantastic.  The  colonists  were  licked, 
psychologically,  and  in  despair,  while  the  Iroquois  were  extremely  con¬ 
temptuous  of  their  allies. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism  of  Montcalm  because  of  his 
association  with  the  massacre.  He  cannot  be  held  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  atrocities,  however.  Such  guilt  would  be  utterly  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  high  Christian  character.  Throughout  his  life  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  order.  His  pleas  to  the  Indians  to  kill  him 
instead  of  his  prisoners  were  sincere  and  carry  conviction.  The 
shadow,  which  the  massacre  cast  across  his  later  life,  was  always  a 
source  of  self-reproach  to  him.  Some  of  his  officers  cannot  be  so 
easily  absolved  from  direct  responsibility,  however,  being  afraid  of 
the  red  men  themselves  and  fearful  of  drawing  upon  their  own  heads 
the  wrath  of  the  savages.  There  is  some  justification  for  saying  that 
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Montcalm  did  not  take  proper  precautions  to  guard  against  Indian 
atrocities.  The  escort  he  provided  for  the  prisoners  was  inadequate 
under  the  circumstances,  as  he  should  have  known  in  view  of  his  expe¬ 
riences  with  the  savages  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort  and  also 
at  Oswego.  The  insufficiency  of  the  escort  was  not  intentional,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  against  the  great  Marquis  is  that 
he  sadly  underestimated  the  ferocity  of  his  red  allies.  The  rum  which 
the  Indians  received  from  the  English  had  set  on  fire  smouldering  sav¬ 
age  passions.  After  the  storm  broke  loose,  he  did  all  that  was 
humanly  possible  to  stem  the  tide.  He  was  especially  considerate  and 
kind  to  the  English  fugitives  that  fled  to  the  fort  for  his  protection, 
and  to  the  captives  whom  he  succeeded  in  prying  loose  from  the 
Indians.  Too  late  he  found  out  that  his  allies  were  more  than  he 
could  control.  Too  late  he  learned  that  he  had  been  playing  with 
dynamite.  It  has  been  well  said  that  he  had  sown  the  wind  and  now 
reaped  the  whirlwind. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  English  had  expected  that  Montcalm  would 
march  against  Fort  Edward  and  Albany  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry.  In  fact,  this  had  been  a  part  of  the  French  plans  when 
the  army  left  Canada.  There  were  some  good  reasons  for  its  failure 
to  advance  farther,  however.  To  lay  siege  to  Fort  Edward  was 
almost  impossible  without  artillery,  and  Montcalm  had  no  way  of 
transporting  his  cannon  there.  To  attack  without  them  was  a  decided 
risk  because  he  knew  that  large  groups  of  English  militia  would  be 
flocking  in  by  that  time.  The  most  important  reason  was  that  Vau- 
dreuil  had  insisted  that  the  Canadians  must  be  at  their  homes  by  Sep¬ 
tember  in  order  to  gather  their  crops.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Montcalm’s  retirement  after  demolishing  Fort  William  Henry  was 
entirely  justifiable. 

Here,  however,  was  a  splendid  chance  for  Vaudreuil.  He  was  now 
in  a  position  to  complain  about  his  rival  either  way,  and  by  tarnishing 
the  general’s  reputation,  he  could  correspondingly  brighten  his  own. 
He  found  fault  that  the  Marquis  stopped  half  way  on  the  road  to 
success,  and  hence  had  not  followed  his  instructions.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Montcalm  had  advanced  to  Albany,  Vaudreuil  would  have 
been  just  as  indignant  with  the  general’s  failure  to  have  the  Canadians 
home  on  time.  As  it  was,  he  drained  every  possible  political  advan¬ 
tage  for  himself  out  of  Montcalm’s  dilemma,  and  the  relations 
between  the  two  became  more  ominous  and  bitter. 
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So  our  tragedy  comes  to  an  end.  We  leave  the  conquering  hero, 
with  his  shield  tarnished  by  his  red  allies,  engaged  in  political  conflict 
with  his  rival,  the  Governor.  We  leave  the  copper-hued  villains  being 
properly  punished  at  the  hands  of  smallpox  epidemics.  We  leave 
Webb  and  Loudoun  under  an  avalanche  of  criticism  and  a  cloud  of  dis¬ 
trust.  And  last,  but  not  least,  we  leave  that  sterling  British  officer, 
Colonel  Monro,  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  his  mind  weighted  down 
with  his  harrowing  experiences. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Robert  Rogers  and  His  Rangers 


After  the  destruction  of  Fort  William  Henry  and  the  return  of 
Montcalm  to  Canada,  about  a  year  passed  before  another  important 
campaign  was  begun.  English  prestige,  if  possible,  had  declined  to 
a  new  low.  The  French  nominally  were  left  in  complete  control  of 
both  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain.  Indians  and  scouting  parties 
wended  their  way  up  and  down  these  waterways,  spying  on  the  enemy, 
falling  into  each  other’s  ambushes,  and  writing  the  story  of  these 
years  with  human  blood.  The  most  famous  of  all  these  bands  of 
scouts  consisted  of  the  rangers  commanded  by  Robert  Rogers,  ably 
assisted  by  Stark  and  Putnam. 

The  work  of  the  ranger  was  both  exceedingly  difficult  and 
extremely  important.  Small  bands  were  sent  down  the  lakes,  or 
slinking  around  the  backs  of  mountains  to  find  out  where  the  enemy 
was,  what  he  was  doing  and,  if  possible,  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  Whenever  an  army  set  out  there  were  always  rangers  in  front, 
in  back,  and  generally  on  both  sides  to  find  the  way  and  to  prevent 
a  surprise  attack  by  the  enemy.  Sometimes  under  cover  of  darkness 
they  would  pass  the  French  forts  in  canoes,  lie  in  ambush  in  enemy 
territory,  and  capture  supply  boats.  Frequently  they  would  prowl 
around  the  forts  in  the  night  capturing  prisoners,  collecting  infor¬ 
mation,  shooting  stragglers,  burning  dwellings  and  slaughtering  cat¬ 
tle.  They  were  a  constant  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  enemy. 

Their  expeditions  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  season. 
They  often  made  long  and  fatiguing  marches  through  the  snow,  which 
was  sometimes  four  feet  deep.  Advancing  on  snowshoes,  they  were 
frequently  forced  to  spend  the  night  in  the  forest  in  sub-zero  weather 
without  fire  or  warm  food.  Sometimes  they  were  compelled  to  travel 
without  any  food  when  the  firing  of  a  gun  would  mean  capture.  They 
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often  advanced  five  hundred  miles  into  enemy  territory  to  destroy 
French  settlements  and  Indian  villages.  Probably  no  white  man  was 
ever  so  universally  respected  and  feared  by  the  red  men  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  as  was  Robert  Rogers. 

The  rangers  were  of  such  importance  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  their  methods  of  fighting  differed  so  radically  from  those 
of  the  other  participants,  that  it  is  interesting  to  examine  closely  the 
rules  under  which  they  operated.  When  a  small  group  of  rangers  was 
sent  out  to  spy  on  the  enemy,  the  men  customarily  marched  in  single 
file,  keeping  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  one  shot  killing  two  of 
them.  If  possible,  one  ranger  was  sent  in  advance  of  the  others,  and 
one  was  placed  on  each  flank.  If  the  party  came  to  soft  ground,  the 
men  abandoned  their  single  file  and  marched  in  line.  They  seldom 
stopped  to  camp  before  dark,  and  carefully  selected  their  ground  when 
doing  so,  two  men  being  sent  ahead  to  select  the  best  location.  When 
the  rangers  were  on  their  way  back  to  their  own  base,  they  always 
returned  by  a  different  route  to  avoid  interception. 

If  a  relatively  large  force  of  three  or  four  hundred  rangers  was 
on  its  way  to  attack  the  enemy,  the  party  was  divided  into  three  col¬ 
umns,  marching  in  three  parallel  files  twenty  yards  apart  with  flanking 
parties  on  each  side  and  men  in  front  and  in  the  rear.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  rangers  to  fall  to  the  ground  to  receive  the  enemy’s 
fire,  and  then  to  rise  and  discharge  their  guns  in  their  turn.  If  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  continual  fire  and  prevent  the 
enemy  breaking  through  their  lines,  the  rangers  in  front  would  fire 
and  fall  down,  then  letting  the  men  in  the  rear  advance  through  them 
and  do  likewise,  giving  those  who  were  in  front  time  to  reload.  While 
pursuing  the  enemy  they  kept  out  flanking  parties  to  prevent  their 
gaining  eminences  on  which  they  could  make  a  stand. 

The  rules  applying  to  the  conduct  of  the  rangers  when  on  the 
defensive  were  fully  as  clever  as  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
offensive.  When  compelled  to  retreat,  those  in  front  would  fire  and 
then  fall  back  until  those  in  the  rear  could  do  the  same  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  continual  fire.  If  they  were  in  danger  of  being  surrounded 
by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  body  of  rangers  would 
disperse,  each  scout  going  by  a  different  route  to  the  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous  appointed  for  that  evening.  Such  a  meeting  place  was  decided 
upon  every  morning  before  the  rangers  began  their  day’s  march.  If 
actually  surrounded,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  compact  body, 
and  then  attempted  to  fight  it  out  until  darkness  arrived. 
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Naturally  the  rangers,  when  selecting  a  place  for  a  stand  against 
the  enemy,  chose  the  most  elevated  ground  obtainable.  It  was  their 
habit  not  to  fire  upon  the  opposing  force  until  very  close  and  then 
immediately  to  rush  upon  them  with  hatchets  and  cutlasses.  When 
camped  for  the  night  they  arranged  their  sentinels  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  be  relieved  from  the  main  force  until  morning.  Each  guard 
consisted  of  two  men.  In  case  of  alarm,  one  remained  on  duty  while 
the  other  retreated  silently  to  inform  the  commander. 

All  rangers  were  awake  at  dawn  because  that  was  the  favorite 
time  for  Indians  to  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  scouts  dis¬ 
covered  an  enemy  in  the  morning,  formidable  enough  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  dangerous,  the  rangers  would  not  attack  until  dark,  when  the 
opposing  force  could  not  determine  the  number  of  rangers  present, 
and  when  retreat  would  be  easy  if  defeated.  Whenever  the  rangers 
halted  while  on  the  march,  sentinels  were  always  posted  and  men  were 
sent  to  way-lay  the  path  by  which  they  had  come  to  intercept  any 
pursuers.  They  avoided  the  usual  fords  in  crossing  rivers,  and  while 
on  lakes  they  kept  themselves  at  a  safe  distance  from  shore  to  avoid 
being  ambushed  or  cut  off.  If  pursued,  they  would  take  a  circuit  to 
come  back  on  their  own  tracks  to  ambush  the  opposing  force.  When 
following  the  enemy,  they  did  not  advance  along  exactly  the  same 
path  because  they  might  be  discovered  by  the  others’  rear  guard.  The 
main  idea  was  to  pass  by  and  form  an  ambush  in  some  narrow  pass 
and  surprise  them. 

When  journeying  by  water  the  rangers  invariably  advanced  under 
cover  of  darkness,  remaining  hidden  in  daylight.  Each  boat  had  to 
wait  for  the  craft  next  in  line  in  order  to  avoid  separation.  A  con¬ 
stant  watch  was  kept  for  enemy  fires.  In  case  of  emergency,  the 
commanding  officer  could  depart  from  any  of  these  rules  if,  in  his 
judgment,  such  action  was  advisable.  Otherwise  the  regulations  were 
lived  up  to  completely.  No  matter  how  remote  danger  seemed,  an 
unguarded  moment  was  apt  to  invite  death  or  torture.  Their  com¬ 
plete  regulations  for  wilderness  warfare  explain  to  some  extent  why 
the  rangers  were  so  much  more  effective  than  regular  soldiers  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  French  and  Indians. 

The  life  of  a  ranger  was  one  that  tended  to  make  him  similar  in 
character  to  the  red  man  whom  he  was  stalking.  Feeling  his  way 
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through  the  foliage,  half  expecting  at  any  moment  to  dodge  a  toma¬ 
hawk,  his  senses  had  to  be  sharp  and  keen,  and  his  respect  for  life 
small.  Inured  to  all  kinds  of  privations,  ready  at  any  time  to  start 
rigorous  hikes  in  all  types  of  weather,  preferring  to  scalp  rather  than 
to  be  scalped,  he  was  truly  as  much  Indian  as  white.  He  has  some¬ 
times  been  bitterly  criticized  and  condemned  for  the  scalps  he  occa¬ 
sionally  took  home  with  him.  Such  censure  has  never  been  heard 
from  anyone  who  survived  the  fiendish  outrages  of  torture  at  the 
hands  of  the  red  man,  however.  It  certainly  did  not  represent  a  very 
good  example  of  the  Golden  Rule;  but  in  justice  to  the  ranger  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  quality  of  mercy  was  apt  to  be  forgotten 
when  close  friends  and  relatives  were  having  sharp-pointed  sticks 
pushed  under  their  finger  nails,  their  eyes  gouged  out,  their  flesh 
stripped  from  their  own  bodies  while  yet  alive,  and  their  fingers 
chewed  to  ribbons. 

The  success  of  the  rangers  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  genius  and  the  great  leadership  of  Robert  Rogers.  His  men 
and  officers,  principally  from  New  Hampshire  and  accustomed  to  the 
arduous  and  dangerous  life  of  frontier  communities,  would  generally 
have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  in  wilderness  fighting  without  him, 
but  it  was  his  great  personal  prowess,  his  administrative  resourceful¬ 
ness,  and  his  ability  to  discipline  these  hard-boiled  frontiersmen  with¬ 
out  offending  them  that  made  their  success  so  outstanding.  John 
Stark  and  Israel  Putnam  are  only  two  of  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
rangers  who  ascended  to  places  of  importance  in  the  events  to  come, 
particularly  the  Revolution. 

The  services  of  Rogers  himself  were  largely  confined  to  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  His  career  after  1763  remains  rather  puz¬ 
zling.  Like  other  commanders,  he  had  borrowed  money  when  some 
was  needed  during  the  war  and  none  was  forthcoming  from  govern¬ 
mental  organizations.  In  return,  he  gave  his  personal  notes.  Also 
like  other  commanders,  when  peace  was  declared  and  his  deeds  became 
remote,  his  claims  for  remuneration  were  denied  or  forgotten.  He 
attempted  to  further  his  fortunes  by  restless  dabbling  in  various  enter¬ 
prises.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the  attempt  to  find  a  north¬ 
west  passage  across  the  continent  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  He 
ultimately  was  made  the  English  commander  at  Michilimackinac,  but 
his  ambitions  ran  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Sir  William  Johnson. 
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This  was  fatal  to  him  as  it  had  been  to  so  many  others.  His  moves 
were  quickly  checkmated  and  Johnson’s  scheming  and  propaganda  were 
so  successful  that  Rogers  was  arrested,  placed  in  irons  and  brutally 
treated. 

He  was  finally  exonerated,  but  the  adversity  he  had  encountered 
since  the  French  and  Indian  War  at  the  hands  of  his  associates  had 
apparently  worn  away  the  old  Rogers  as  does  the  ceaseless  battering 
of  the  sea  against  the  coastline.  Surrounded  with  debts,  hounded  by 
enemies,  and  concerned  more  and  more  with  personal  pleasure,  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  distrusted  by  some  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sides.  He  finally  did  raise  a  company  of  rangers  to  fight  against 
the  patriots,  but  his  heart  was  never  in  it  and  he  never  inflicted  much 
damage  on  his  old  comrades.  Regardless  of  these  later  chapters  in 
his  life,  however,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  war  to  decide 
whether  North  America  was  to  be  fundamentally  French  or  English 
it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  Robert  Rogers. 

His  expeditions  down  Lake  George  began  in  1755.  They  were 
too  numerous  to  describe  in  detail  and  most  of  them  were  quite  simi¬ 
lar.  In  1756  alone  there  were  at  least  thirteen  daring  raids  into  the 
territory  around  Ticonderoga.  The  story  of  these  white  savages 
living  on  the  very  fringe  of  life  is  one  of  unbroken  and  monotonous 
hardship  and  suffering.  For  example,  although  a  party  of  sixteen 
rangers  skated  down  Lake  George  in  the  middle  of  January,  1756, 
and  formed  an  ambush  between  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga, 
another  group  of  fifty  rangers  set  out  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
month  on  snowshoes  to  discover  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  Fort 
St.  Frederic.  They  climbed  a  mountain  west  of  the  fort,  where  they 
could  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  enemy  and  study  the  works.  In  the 
evening  they  formed  an  ambush  and  captured  a  prisoner,  but  later 
were  discovered.  After  setting  fire  to  houses  and  barns,  destroying 
large  quantities  of  grain,  and  killing  about  fifty  cattle,  horses  and 
hogs,  they  returned  home  in  safety.  Spring,  summer  and  fall  wit¬ 
nessed  similar  activity  on  the  part  of  Rogers  and  his  men.  The 
month  of  June  saw  them  embark  in  fine  whaleboats  in  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  some  distance  down  Lake  George.  Landing  on  the  eastern 
shore,  the  rangers  carried  these  boats  six  miles  over  the  mountain  to 
South  Bay  on  Lake  Champlain.  Continuing  northward,  they  passed 
beyond  Crown  Point  and  destroyed  enemy  ships  and  supplies,  eventu¬ 
ally  bringing  back  valuable  information  concerning  the  French. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  French  were  not  enduring  these  attacks 
without  retaliation.  Sixty  of  the  enemy  under  the  leadership  of  De  la 
Columbiere  succeeded  in  capturing  and  plundering  an  English  force 
near  Lake  George.  In  January,  1757,  there  was  a  bloody  battle 
fought  between  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  from  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  until  dark.  On  this  occasion,  Rogers  and  his  men 
absorbed  considerable  punishment  and  retreated  in  the  night.  Sev¬ 
eral  rangers  had  been  lost  and  many  were  severely  wounded.  It 
was  necessary  to  halt  the  next  morning  to  relieve  their  suffering.  John 
Stark  and  two  others  were  then  sent  to  Fort  William  Henry  to  pro¬ 
cure  sleighs  for  the  wounded,  these  conveyances  arriving  the  next 
morning.  In  that  time  Stark  covered  a  distance  of  forty  miles  on 
snowshoes  through  the  wilderness  with  the  snow  four  feet  deep  on  the 
level.  The  assistance  arrived  in  time  and  the  rangers  returned  to 
Fort  William  Henry  without  mishap. 

In  December,  1757,  Rogers  left  Fort  Edward  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  to  reconnoitre  Fort  Carillon,  starting  out  in  a  snow¬ 
storm.  So  many  of  the  rangers  became  exhausted  while  fighting  the 
elements  that  the  force  was  soon  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  Upon  reaching  Ticonderoga  an  effort  was  made  to  entice  the 
enemy  outside  the  fort,  but  without  success.  After  killing  the  cattle 
and  burning  the  firewood  they  returned  southward.  The  main  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  expedition  was  that  a  prisoner  was  captured  who  reported 
that  the  French  garrison  at  Carillon  consisted  of  only  three  hundred 
and  fifty  regulars,  and  that  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
regulars  and  fourteen  Indians  altogether  at  Crown  Point.  A  sec¬ 
ond  prisoner  soon  confirmed  this  situation.  This  information  was 
extremely  valuable  news  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  English 
could  have  easily  won  possession  of  Lake  Champlain  if  they  had  made 
the  effort.  As  it  was,  the  habitual  English  policy  of  hesitation  and 
inactivity  was  pursued  as  effectively  as  on  previous  occasions  and 
nothing  was  done. 

In  March,  1758,  Rogers  set  out  again  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men.  From  the  very  first  the  outlook  was  gloomy.  Colonel 
Haviland,  who  was  in  command  at  Fort  Edward,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  had  publicly  announced  ahead  of  time  that  the  expedition 
was  to  be  sent.  Since  that  announcement  the  French  had  taken  an 
English  prisoner,  and  it  was  also  known  that  one  Englishman  had 
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deserted.  There  was  no  question  but  that  the  enemy  would  be  on 
the  watch  for  Rogers,  and  that  they  would  greet  him  with  vastly 
superior  numbers.  Thus  we  find  our  rangers  setting  out  on  an  expe¬ 
dition  that  was  predestined  to  end  in  failure  and  from  which  one 
hundred  and  seven  men  never  returned.  Marching  as  far  as  Halfway 
Brook  on  the  tenth,  advancing  to  the  Narrows  in  Lake  George  on 
the  eleventh,  they  arrived  at  Sabbath  Day  Point  on  the  twelfth.  As 
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soon  as  darkness  arrived  the  rangers  proceeded  down  the  lake,  a  party 
of  fifteen  going  ahead  on  skates.  They  failed  to  surprise  the  French 
advance  guard  because  the  latter  had  learned  that  Rogers  was  coming 
and  had  retreated  to  Carillon. 

On  the  thirteenth  the  rangers  donned  their  snowshoes  and  marched 
along  the  backs  of  the  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  Push¬ 
ing  ahead  over  snow  four  feet  deep,  they  surprised  an  enemy  force  of 
ninety-six,  chiefly  Indians.  These  they  slaughtered  in  great  numbers, 
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but  while  chasing  the  survivors,  the  rangers  ran  into  an  ambush  of 
six  hundred  French  and  Indians.  In  view  of  such  overwhelming  odds 
the  result  could  not  be  in  doubt.  A  few  rangers  surrendered  under 
promises  of  quarter,  but  were  tied  to  trees  and  hacked  to  death. 
Needless  to  state,  the  remainder  fought  furiously,  but  only  Rogers 
and  a  few  others  escaped.  Each  man  looking  out  for  himself,  those 
that  had  not  been  killed  or  captured  hurriedly  retreated.  The  Indians 
pursuing  the  fleeing  rangers  seized  the  wounded  and  fatigued  who 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  others.  The  remnants  spent  the  bitterly 
cold  night  without  fire  or  blankets,  freezing  being  preferable  to  Indian 
tortures.  The  next  morning,  reliable  John  Stark  came  to  their  relief 
bringing  provisions,  blankets  and  sleighs,  and  they  arrived  at  Fort 
Edward  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth. 

This  bloody  engagement  is  known  in  history  as  the  “Battle  on 
Snowshoes’’  and  was  fought  southwest  of  Ticonderoga,  slightly  west 
of  the  steep  precipice  called  “Rogers’  Rock.”  The  result  was  a  hard 
blow  to  the  English  cause,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  French 
and  Indians  whom  the  rangers  had  defeated  so  often  in  the  past. 
It  has  been  charged  that  Rogers,  who  was  then  only  twenty-six  years 
old,  was  sent  on  this  expedition  because  Colonel  Haviland  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  him.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  start  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  lend  color  to  this  accusation,  but  from  our  knowledge  of  other 
leaders  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  it  is  barely  possible  that  an  offi¬ 
cer  could  honestly  be  as  stupid  as  Haviland  must  have  been  if  he  did 
not  intend  Rogers’  death.  In  any  event,  the  ranger  leader  outlived 
the  terrible  day  and  continued  his  extremely  important  work. 

The  imposing  landmark,  Rogers’  Rock,  which  is  so  well  known  to 
everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  Lake  George,  received  its  name  from 
an  interesting  and  peculiar  story  concerning  the  ranger  leader’s  retreat 
from  the  scene  of  the  battle.  Although  he  always  found  time  to  write 
down  his  adventures  in  detail,  Rogers  personally  never  made  any  men¬ 
tion  of  such  an  experience.  Nevertheless,  the  story  has  had  such 
widespread  popular  acceptance  that  I  shall  reproduce  the  version  most 
commonly  told.  Making  his  way  as  fast  as  was  possible  on  his  snow- 
shoes  he  finally  came  to  the  top  of  the  high  cliff.  To  go  forward  was 
impossible  because  it  descended  precipitously  into  the  lake  and,  if  he 
tried  to  slide  down  it,  he  would  strike  the  ice  with  terrific  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pursuing  savages  certainly  were  not  far  behind. 
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Something  had  to  be  done  quickly.  He  threw  his  belongings  down 
the  cliff,  unbuckled  his  snowshoes,  and  without  moving  them,  he 
turned  around  and  fastened  them  on  again  so  that  they  were  on  back¬ 
wards.  He  then  retreated  along  the  same  path  from  whence  he  had 
come  until  he  reached  some  dense  underbrush.  He  then  branched 
off  to  one  side,  escaped  down  a  ravine  to  the  lake  and  hastened  away 
toward  Fort  William  Henry.  The  Indians  followed  the  tracks  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  since  none  led  away,  they  concluded  that 
Rogers  had  jumped  off.  Soon  they  saw  him  hurrying  down  the  lake 
in  the  distance,  but  they  did  not  chase  him  because  they  concluded  that 
since  he  had  slid  down  the  cliff  in  safety  he  must  be  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

One  of  Rogers’  rangers,  named  William  Moore,  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  experience  with  the  Indians  on  another  occasion.  While  on  a 
scouting  expedition  with  ten  others,  he  was  captured  by  the  savages. 
After  being  forced  to  travel  with  the  heart  of  a  fellow-ranger  forced 
into  his  mouth,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed.  His  body  was 
filled  with  splinters  to  which  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  apply  a 
torch  when  a  squaw,  whose  son  he  had  killed,  came  forward  and 
adopted  him  into  her  household.  He  remained  with  the  savages  for 
six  years.  Finally  he  persuaded  them  to  take  him  to  a  physician  in 
Montreal  to  obtain  treatment  for  bleeding  at  the  mouth  which  he 
caused  by  running  a  stick  down  his  throat.  By  this  method  he  obtained 
his  freedom  and  returned  to  his  friends. 

In  the  summer  of  1758,  Israel  Putnam  had  an  exciting  experience 
between  Fort  Ann  and  Fort  Edward.  He  was  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  English  force  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  enemy.  The  French  and 
Indians  rushed  in  and  forced  the  English  to  flee.  In  the  midst  of  this 
turmoil,  Putnam’s  musket  missed  fire  just  as  he  had  it  pressed  against 
an  Indian.  His  red  adversary  immediately  lifted  his  hatchet  over  the 
head  of  our  unlucky  hero  and  forced  him  to  surrender.  Putnam  was 
tied  to  a  tree  by  his  captor  to  secure  him  until  the  fight  was  over.  The 
English  force  soon  recovered  from  their  impulse  to  flee  and  pressed 
forward.  The  battle  seesawed  back  and  forth,  and  Putnam  remained 
for  more  than  an  hour  directly  in  the  line  of  fire  from  the  opposing 
forces,  while  bullets  whistled  by  him  and  pierced  his  clothes.  At  one 
time  an  Indian  brave  practiced  throwing  his  tomahawk  as  near  as 
possible  to  Putnam’s  head,  barely  missing  it.  After  this  continued 
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for  a  while,  a  French  officer  appeared  on  the  scene  and  tried  to  shoot 
him  in  cold  blood,  but  his  gun  would  not  fire.  After  hitting  Putnam 
with  his  musket,  he  left. 

When  the  enemy  retired,  Putnam  was  stripped  of  much  of  his 
clothing,  and  walking  barefoot  through  the  forests,  was  compelled  to 
carry  huge  packs.  Finally  his  hands  were  so  swollen,  his  fatigue  so 
great,  and  his  feet  so  scratched  and  bloody  that  he  entreated  the 
enemy  either  to  kill  him  or  free  his  hands.  A  French  officer  ordered 
his  hands  unbound,  and  his  pack  lightened,  while  the  Indian  who  had 
captured  him  gave  him  a  pair  of  moccasins.  That  night  the  Indians 
stripped  him  of  the  remainder  of  his  clothes  and  decided  to  roast  him. 
Fie  was  bound  to  a  tree  and  dried  brush  was  piled  around  him,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  screams  and  whoops.  The  fuel  was  set  on  fire  but 
a  sudden  shower  put  it  out.  The  savages  then  rekindled  the  fire  a 
second  time.  As  the  heat  became  greater  and  greater,  Putnam  gave 
up  all  hope  of  life.  Just  as  he  became  resigned  to  his  fate,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  enemy,  who  happened  to  be  the  great  Marin,  learned 
of  the  episode,  rushed  to  the  Indian  group,  and  scattering  the  burning 
brush,  rescued  him.  Marin  severely  reprimanded  the  savages,  and 
took  Putnam  to  Ticonderoga,  where  he  was  sent  to  Montreal  by 
Montcalm.  Thus  this  brave  officer  was  saved  from  burning  at  the 
stake  to  serve  his  country  in  the  Revolution. 

The  climax  of  the  brilliant  work  of  Rogers  and  his  rangers 
occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  1759.  Situated  about  half  way  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec  was  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis.  Notori¬ 
ously  attached  to  the  French,  for  a  century  they  had  continuously 
harassed  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  murdering  and  torturing  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  not  only  in  war  but  also  in  time  of  peace. 
Rogers  claimed  that  in  the  short  period  of  six  years  he  knew  of  more 
than  six  hundred  people  who  had  been  killed  or  carried  away,  and 
when  his  force  finally  reached  St.  Francis,  he  found  six  hundred 
scalps  hanging  over  the  doors  of  their  wigwams.  The  barbarities  of 
these  savages  exasperated  General  Amherst  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
finally  ordered  Rogers  and  his  rangers  to  attack  them.  This  com¬ 
mand  was  carried  out  so  effectively  that  the  entire  community  was 
wiped  out,  but  to  accomplish  this  task  the  rangers  were  forced  to 
undergo  unbelievable  hardships,  and  Rogers’  qualities  of  leadership 
were  tested  to  the  limit. 
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Setting  out  with  a  force  of  about  two  hundred  men  which  was 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two  men  by  the  time  St.  Francis 
was  reached,  Rogers  made  his  way  down  Lake  Champlain,  finally 
landing  in  Missisquoi  Bay  at  the  northern  end.  Here  the  boats  were 
hidden  and  some  supplies  were  left,  under  the  charge  of  two  Indians, 
for  use  on  the  return  trip.  The  rangers  then  proceeded  on  foot,  but  the 
friendly  redskins  who  had  been  left  on  guard  soon  caught  up  with  them 
with  the  news  that  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  had  discovered  the 
boats  and  that  two  hundred  of  them  were  in  pursuit.  Knowing  that  a 
superior  force  of  the  French  was  in  his  rear,  and  his  boats  lost,  Rogers 
decided  to  outmarch  the  enemy,  destroy  St.  Francis  and  return  to  the 
English  posts  by  way  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  next  nine  days 
were  spent  passing  through  a  spruce  bog,  much  of  which  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  water  a  foot  deep.  At  night  the  men  slept  in  hammocks  made 
from  the  boughs  of  trees.  They  were  always  on  their  way  before 
the  arrival  of  dawn,  the  usual  time  for  an  Indian  attack,  and  they 
always  marched  until  after  dark.  Fording  swirling  rivers  and  hunt¬ 
ing  their  way  over  ground  unknown  to  them,  the  rangers  pressed  reso¬ 
lutely  on  and  on. 

When  they  approached  the  village  of  St.  Francis,  it  was  found 
that  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  celebrating  a  wedding.  Occupied 
with  their  frolic  it  is  possible  that  the  savages  were  not  as  alert  as 
usual.  In  any  case,  the  rangers  completely  surprised  them  when  the 
attack  was  launched  the  next  morning  a  half  hour  before  sunrise.  So 
swiftly  did  Rogers’  men  operate  that  the  enemy  did  not  have  much 
chance  to  fight.  Those  attempting  to  escape  by  water  were  killed  as 
surely  as  the  others.  Many  trying  to  protect  themselves  by  hiding  in 
cellars  and  lofts  were  destroyed  when  all  but  three  of  the  houses  were 
burned.  Out  of  the  village  of  three  hundred  people,  two  hundred 
were  killed  and  twenty  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  time  the  slaughter 
ended  at  seven  o’clock.  Thus  ended  the  settlement  at  St.  Francis 
and  all  the  terror  and  cruelty  connected  with  it. 

Not  ended,  however,  were  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  rangers. 
Some  English  captives,  at  last  freed  from  their  savage  masters,  told 
Rogers  that  there  was  a  force  of  three  hundred  French  and  Indians 
only  four  miles  down  the  river,  while  another  party  of  the  enemy, 
numbering  two  hundred  and  fifty,  had  passed  up  the  river  looking  for 
him  only  three  days  before.  The  only  avenue  of  escape  seemed  to 
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be  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Connecticut  River.  Hurrying  for¬ 
ward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  Rogers  led  his  men  as  far  as  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog.  Here  the  provisions  became  very  scarce.  If  the  rangers 
should  stop  to  hunt,  the  enemy  would  catch  up  with  them.  If  they 
should  shoot  animals  found  near  the  line  of  march,  the  enemy  would 
know  their  location.  If  Rogers  kept  his  force  intact  he  probably 
could  prevent  serious  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
but  his  men  would  be  likely  to  starve.  If  he  divided  his  force  it  would 
be  easier  to  find  food  but  the  rangers  would  be  more  exposed  to  enemy 
attacks.  The  danger  of  starvation  being  more  apparent  than  the 
Indian  menace,  the  force  was  divided  into  smaller  sections,  each  of 
which  was  to  look  out  for  itself  and  assemble  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ammonoosuc  River. 

Some  of  the  rangers  were  killed  and  captured;  others  got  lost  and 
died  of  hunger;  still  others  pressed  on  over  mountains  and  through 
swamps,  worn  out  by  hunger  and  fatigue  until  the  meeting  place  was 
reached.  Here  again  was  disappointment.  The  expected  provisions 
were  not  to  be  found.  The  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  supplies 
had  been  there  but  had  waited  only  two  days.  In  fact,  he  had 
departed  only  two  hours  before  Rogers’  arrival,  and  a  fire  was  still 
burning  when  the  gaunt  survivors  approached.  The  rangers  fired 
guns  to  bring  him  back  without  any  success,  because,  although  he 
heard  them,  he  feared  they  belonged  to  the  enemy. 

Rogers  and  his  men  were  too  fatigued  to  hunt,  but  by  conserving 
their  energy  they  were  finally  able  to  fell  enough  trees  to  make  a  raft. 
While  engaged  with  this  occupation,  they  lived  largely  on  ground 
nuts  and  lily  roots.  When  the  raft  was  completed,  leaving  most  of 
his  men  behind  until  he  could  secure  aid,  Rogers  embarked  down  the 
river.  The  trip  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
carried  over  White  River  Falls.  The  raft  was  lost,  but  Rogers 
promptly  began  building  another.  Since  no  one  was  now  strong 
enough  to  cut  down  the  necessary  timber,  the  trees  were  felled  and 
divided  into  the  proper  lengths  by  fire.  This  raft  was  successfully 
taken  over  the  Ottaquechee  Falls,  and  finally  Rogers  reached  the  fort 
at  Number  Four  (now  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire).  Relief  was 
at  once  dispatched  to  the  party  left  behind  and  Rogers,  himself,  short¬ 
ly  set  out  with  canoes  and  supplies  for  his  stricken  followers. 

On  the  return  trip  from  St.  Francis  a  total  of  forty-nine  men  had 
perished.  The  loss  of  so  many  rangers,  and  the  terrible  suffering 
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endured  by  the  survivors,  was  a  high  price  to  pay,  but  the  destruction 
of  St.  Francis  was  worth  it.  This  scourge  of  the  English  settlements 
was  forever  removed.  Marching  through  hostile  country  practically 
all  the  way,  persistently  beset  by  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the 
tired,  starving  rangers  in  constant  danger  of  losing  their  scalps  to 
fresher  forces  of  French  and  Indians,  their  destruction  of  St.  Francis 
remains  one  of  the  most  glorious  episodes  of  the  American  wilderness. 

In  June,  1760,  Rogers  and  his  men  were  on  their  way  north  to 
surprise  St.  Johns  and  Chambly,  which  remained  in  enemy  hands. 
The  rangers’  advance  was  discovered  and  an  engagement  was  fought 
with  a  larger  force  of  the  enemy  under  the  leadership  of  M.  La  Force. 
The  French  were  forced  to  flee  and  seek  refuge  in  a  thick  cedar 
swamp,  and  their  commander  was  mortally  wounded.  After  return¬ 
ing  to  Isle  LaMotte  for  a  breathing  spell,  Rogers  proceeded  once 
more  against  St.  Johns  and  Chambly.  He  was  unable,  however,  to 
surprise  either  fort  and  had  to  be  content  with  the  destruction  of  a 
small  French  stockade  at  St.  Therese. 

The  activities  of  the  rangers  continued  from  this  time  on,  but  these 
movements  were  so  similar  to  former  events  that  we  will  pass  over 
them.  In  parting  from  this  subject,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  it 
is  indeed  hard  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  services  of  Robert 
Rogers  and  his  rangers  to  the  English  cause.  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  French  and  Indians  could  have  been  defeated  without 
them.  They  prevented  other  English  armies  from  following  Brad- 
dock’s  poor  example.  They  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
surprise  British  forts.  They  were  the  group  most  capable  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  combating  the  Indian  menace.  Rogers’  name,  to  the  French 
and  Indians,  was  like  the  news  of  a  terrible  disease.  Without  our 
judgment  being  unduly  swayed  by  the  vicissitudes  of,  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  over,  his  later  life,  I  am  certain  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  other  leader  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  who  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  British  arms. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  Abercrombie  Fiasco 


In  spite  of  previous  English  military  failures  in  North  America, 
the  year  1758  seemed  to  be  full  of  promise.  The  atmosphere  of  fatal 
cynicism  changed  to  one  of  hope  and  zeal.  Primarily  responsible  for 
this  great  change  in  psychology,  particularly  in  the  colonies,  was  the 
appointment  of  William  Pitt  as  Prime  Minister  of  Britain.  For  the 
next  four  years  his  imposing  figure  was  to  stand  high  above  his  com¬ 
patriots.  His  zeal  to  further  the  fortunes  of  the  empire  was  conta¬ 
gious.  In  him  all  people,  both  in  America  and  in  the  mother  country, 
placed  their  trust.  He  early  won  the  confidence  of  the  colonists  by 
obtaining  from  the  king  an  order  that  every  provincial  officer,  of  a 
grade  below  that  of  colonel,  should  have  equal  rank  with  the  British 
regulars,  and  by  dealing  justly  with  them  otherwise.  As  a  result  the 
provincial  assemblies  voted  men  in  abundance.  The  vigor  of  Pitt’s 
military  preparations  and  the  removal  of  Loudoun  from  command 
certainly  did  not  dim  their  enthusiasm. 

The  Prime  Minister  directed  his  main  attention  to  the  American 
scene,  and  soon  decided  upon  a  three-fold  plan  of  aggression  against 
Louisburg,  Fort  Duquesne  and  Ticonderoga.  In  command  of  the 
expedition  aimed  against  the  powerful,  grim  fortress  on  Cape  Breton 
Island  was  none  other  than  Jeffrey  Amherst,  summoned  from  the 
German  wars  to  conquer  the  “Dunkirk  of  America.”  In  this  effort  he 
was  assisted  by  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  while  his  courage, 
his  caution  and  his  tenacity  were  supplemented  by  the  quickness,  the 
boldness,  and  the  fire  of  James  Wolfe.  Louisburg  finally  fell  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  its  capture  being  greeted  in  England  with  great 
rapture  and  in  the  colonies  with  rejoicing,  although  many  of  the  pro¬ 
vincials  preferred  not  to  crow  over  the  victory  won  primarily  by  Eng¬ 
lish  regulars,  remembering  that  England  had  given  Louisburg  back 
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to  France  without  a  struggle  after  the  colonists  had  captured  it  in  the 
previous  war.  The  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  John  Forbes.  This  part  of  the  campaign  was  also 
successful  in  that  this  important  gateway  to  the  west  was  surrendered 
by  the  French,  although  so  much  time  was  wasted  by  the  English,  and 
Forbes  came  so  close  to  abandoning  the  expedition  before  its  comple¬ 
tion  that  there  was  certainly  very  little  for  Englishmen  to  brag  about. 
The  French  garrison  numbered  only  about  five  hundred  men  and  made 
no  effort  to  defend  the  post,  destroying  the  fort  and  fleeing  down  the 
Ohio  when  the  enemy  approached  near  the  end  of  November.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  place  was  named  Pittsburgh,  in  honor  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  British  plans  for  1758,  however, 
centered  around  the  proposed  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  which  guarded 
the  watery  highway  to  Canada.  It  was  decidedly  unfortunate  for  the 
English  cause  that  Pitt  felt  obligated  to  intrust  the  command  to  Gen¬ 
eral  James  Abercrombie  who,  although  a  veteran  of  many  years  of 
service,  had  never  accomplished  anything  of  a  spectacular  nature. 
Fie  was  “an  aged  gentleman,  infirm  in  body  and  mind,”  as  one  of  his 
soldiers  wrote  concerning  him.  To  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of 
the  commander,  Pitt  sent  Lord  Howe  along  on  the  expedition,  justi¬ 
fiably  hoping  that  he  would  be  the  real  leader.  Howe  was,  in  fact, 
the  heart  and  soul  of  Abercrombie’s  army  and  was  described  by  Wolfe 
as  “the  noblest  Englishman  that  has  appeared  in  my  time,  and  the 
best  soldier  in  the  British  army.”  He  was  not  chained  to  tradition 
and  habit  as  were  most  of  the  regular  officers.  Most  of  them  were 
contemptuous  of  the  art  of  border  warfare  and  made  no  effort  to 
master  its  technique,  to  their  eventual  sorrow.  Howe,  on  the  other 
hand,  joined  Rogers  and  his  rangers  on  scouting  trips  in  order  that 
he  might  understand  wilderness  fighting.  Fie  made  his  soldiers  throw 
away  useless  encumbrances,  wear  leggings  to  protect  themselves  from 
briars,  and  wash  their  clothes.  He  set  his  men  a  good  example 
by  going  to  a  brook  and  washing  his  own  linen.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  a  wonderful  personality  and  possessed  rare  social  accomplish¬ 
ments.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  colonial  officers  as  well  as  reg¬ 
ulars.  Characteristic  British  arrogance  was  missing  and  he  was 
extremely  popular  with  everybody.  His  appointment  to  Abercrom¬ 
bie’s  army  was  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  William  Pitt.  Included  in 
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this  formidable  array  were  many  other  notable  figures.  General 
Gage,  of  Bunker  Hill  fame;  a  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was 
later  to  become  Governor  of  New  Jersey;  the  famous  ranger  lead¬ 
ers,  Rogers,  Stark  and  Putnam;  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Inverawe 
and  the  Black  Watch  Regiment;  Philip  Skene,  the  founder  of  White¬ 
hall;  Charles  Lee,  a  general  in  the  patriot  army  in  the  Revolution, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  interesting  characters  acting  as  satellites  of  Howe. 
The  army  when  assembled  at  the  head  of  Lake  George  consisted  of 
over  fifteen  thousand  men.  It  was  not  only  the  largest  expedition 
ever  to  move  down  the  narrow  valley  of  that  beautiful  waterway,  but 
Bancroft  also  stated  that  it  was  “the  largest  body  of  European  origin 
that  had  ever  been  assembled  in  America.” 

While  Abercrombie  was  preparing  to  lead  this  huge  army  against 
Ticonderoga,  Rogers  and  Putnam  with  some  of  their  rangers  were 
sent  to  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  to  prevent  the  French  sending 
scouting  parties  towards  Fort  Edward,  thus  keeping  them  ignorant 
of  the  advance  of  the  English  army.  The  rangers  were  separated 
into  two  groups,  the  one  under  Putnam  taking  a  position  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  north  of  Whitehall  at  a  sudden  turn  in  the  lake  called  Fiddler’s 
Elbow.  High  ledges  overlooked  the  water,  and  on  the  western  side 
he  and  his  thirty-five  men  hastily  constructed  a  wall  of  stone,  which 
was  covered  by  young  trees  to  hide  it  from  view. 

It  had  been  expected  that  a  party  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  num¬ 
bering  five  hundred,  which  were  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous 
frontier  fighter,  Marin,  would  attempt  to  pass  up  the  lake  from 
Ticonderoga  in  canoes.  This  actually  happened.  The  enemy 
approached  silently,  not  discovering  Putnam’s  presence  until  within 
the  trap.  The  full  moon  was  shining  brightly  as  the  rangers  opened 
fire,  and  the  enemy,  being  in  plain  sight,  were  perfect  targets.  The 
slaughter  of  Marin’s  force  was  terrific.  When  morning  approached, 
exposing  the  small  size  of  the  English  force,  the  French  commander 
tried  to  outflank  Putnam.  The  rangers,  however,  discovered  the 
attempt  and  withdrew  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Edward.  Only  one 
ranger  had  been  killed,  while  nearly  a  half  of  the  enemy  had  been 
slaughtered.  Putnam  and  his  men  had  certainly  done  their  duty  well. 
To  this  day,  the  position  where  the  American  commander  fought 
Marin’s  force  in  that  moonlight  battle  is  known  as  “Put’s  Rock.”  As 
Putnam  was  making  his  way  through  the  wilderness  in  the  direction 
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of  Fort  Edward  he  was  fired  upon,  resulting  in  one  of  his  men  being 
wounded.  Thinking  that  he  was  caught  in  an  ambush  he  quickly 
ordered  a  charge  with  bayonets.  The  leader  of  the  suspected  enemy 
recognized  Putnam’s  voice  and,  in  time,  shouted,  “We  are  friends.” 
This  was  a  scouting  party  which  had  been  sent  out  to  cover  the 
rangers’  retreat  and  had  mistaken  them  for  the  enemy.  The  daring 
Putnam,  forgetting  his  narrow  escape  and  thinking  entirely  of  the 
poor  marksmanship  which  had  not  resulted  in  death,  shouted  back: 
“Friends  or  foes,  you  ought  to  be  cut  to  pieces  for  doing  such  poor 
shooting  when  you  had  so  fair  a  shot.” 

Abercrombie’s  army  did  not  move  until  July.  As  preparations 
continued  for  the  advance  of  this  unwieldly  force,  the  camp  at  the 
head  of  Lake  George  formed  an  unparalleled  and  curious  scene.  The 
six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  British  regulars  offered  a 
distinctly  red  contrast  to  the  rich  green  of  the  surrounding  foliage  as 
well  as  to  the  blue  uniforms  worn  by  the  provincial  soldiers,  numbering 
over  nine  thousand  men,  that  had  come  from  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  Small  parties  of 
rangers,  constantly  melting  away  into  the  surrounding  wilderness  and 
later  sliding  back  into  camp  without  fanfare,  while  not  ostentatious, 
certainly  presented  a  variation  from  the  display  of  colors  with  their 
subdued  and  worn  uniforms.  To  this  assortment  were  added  haughty 
Iroquois  chieftains,  their  scalp-locks  waving  defiantly  and  their  eyes 
glittering  ominously  above  their  hideously-painted  bodies.  All  types 
of  men  were  represented.  Aristocrats  from  the  ruling  class  of  Brit¬ 
ain  rubbed  elbows,  although  rather  disdainfully,  with  the  Mohawk 
chieftains.  English  commoners,  summoned  from  the  German  wars 
by  Pitt,  vied  with  the  proud,  kilted  sons  of  Scotland  belonging  to  the 
famed  Black  Watch  Regiment,  in  attempting  to  crush  French  power. 
Colonists  from  New  York  were  on  their  way  to  drive  an  unfriendly 
nation  from  their  back  door,  while  the  provincials  from  New  England 
were  wrought  up  for  a  holy  crusade  against  an  alien  civilization.  A 
modern  moving  picture  producer  could  not  have  concocted  anything 
more  brilliant  or  picturesque.  Meanwhile  the  calm,  pure  waters  of 
the  lake  faithfully  reflected  the  beautiful  scene. 

A  far  different  picture  presented  itself  at  this  time  at  Ticonder- 
oga.  The  French  commander,  Montcalm,  had  no  William  Pitt  behind 
him.  His  army  was  only  one-fourth  the  actual  size  of  the  English  force 
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and  rumors  arrived  that  the  opposing  army  numbered  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand.  It  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  wise  to  defend  Ticon- 
deroga  at  all.  Montcalm’s  relations  with  Vaudreuil  were  more  annoy¬ 
ing  than  ever.  In  addition,  the  latter,  instead  of  strengthening 
Montcalm  until  too  late,  was  under  the  mistaken  impression  that,  by 
sending  Levis  on  an  expedition  into  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  compell¬ 
ing  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  France,  he 
could  prevent  the  English  from  moving  against  Ticonderoga.  Even 
after  Levis  arrived  to  reenforce  the  garrison,  the  French  possessed 
only  about  thirty-six  hundred  effective  troops.  When  it  was  finally 
decided  to  make  a  stand,  the  soldiers  began  the  construction  of 
defenses  as  fast  as  was  humanly  possible.  Officers  threw  off  their  coats 
and  worked  along  with  their  men.  Trees  were  chopped  down  by  the 
thousands  to  make  crude  breastworks.  To  climb  over  these  an  assail¬ 
ant  must  first  climb  over  heavy  boughs,  interlaced,  with  sharpened 
points  bristling  upward  in  all  directions.  In  spite  of  all  this  feverish 
activity,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  tiny  garrison  had  little  chance 
to  survive  the  attack  of  Abercrombie’s  huge  army. 

By  the  evening  of  July  fourth,  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  jour¬ 
ney  down  the  lake  were  all  loaded  on  the  English  boats,  while  the 
whole  army  embarked  the  next  morning.  Altogether  there  were  nine 
hundred  bateaux,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  whale  boats,  and  rafts 
for  the  artillery.  When  the  fleet  was  three  miles  on  its  way  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lake  was  completely  hidden  for  that  distance.  The  day 
was  unusually  beautiful  and  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky.  At  ten 
o’clock  the  rangers,  who  were  in  front,  entered  the  Narrows,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  army  stretched  back  over  the  entire  width  of  the 
lake  for  about  six  miles.  The  sight  of  this  gorgeous  array  as  it  sailed 
to  its  doom  with  colors  flying  and  bugles,  trumpets,  bagpipes  and 
drums  playing  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  spectacles  ever  recorded. 
The  lake  looked  like  a  tropical  garden  in  bloom.  The  British  regulars 
occupied  the  center  under  the  command  of  Lord  Howe.  On  both 
sides  of  this  red  phalanx  there  were  wide  blue  borders  consisting  of 
the  colonial  troops.  Behind  them  all  were  the  boats,  loaded  with 
supplies,  and  the  parks  of  artillery  and  finally  a  rear-guard  to  end  the 
procession.  Bayonets  glittered  brightly  in  the  sunlight,  while  between 
the  boats  could  now  and  then  be  seen  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake.  The 
bared  heads  and  perspiring  backs  of  the  oarsmen  methodically  moved 
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backward  and  forward.  The  gray  cliffs  and  sombre  green  of  the 
towering  heights  provided  somewhat  of  a  contrast  to  the  blaze  of  color 
passing  by.  Meanwhile  huge  eagles  screamed  overhead  at  this  intru¬ 
sion  upon  their  peace  and  quiet. 

When  the  main  army  arrived  at  Sabbath  Day  Point,  a  halt  was 
made  to  enable  the  artillery  to  catch  up,  and  to  provide  rest  and 
refreshment  for  the  troops.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  brilliant 
Lord  Howe  was  seen  lying  next  to  John  Stark  on  a  bear  skin,  question¬ 
ing  the  resourceful  ranger  regarding  the  fortifications  and  geograph¬ 
ical  features  at  Ticonderoga.  This  incident  seems  to  have  been  typical 
of  the  freedom  from  tradition,  the  democratic  manners  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  famous  English  aristocrat  in  an  age  when  British  com¬ 
manders  seldom  condescended  to  listen  to  any  advice  from  the  colonial 
officers.  Finally,  late  in  the  evening,  the  formidable  expedition 
embarked  on  the  waters  of  Lake  George  once  more  and  slowly  made 
its  way  northward  under  cover  of  darkness.  When  the  sun  rose  over 
the  eastern  mountains  the  following  morning,  the  legions  of  King 
George  were  found  approaching  the  end  of  the  lake  and  at  noon  the 
whole  army  was  on  shore. 

Bourlamaque  had  been  stationed  by  Montcalm  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  English,  but  had  been  forced  to 
retreat  without  a  struggle  because  of  the  overwhelming  size  of  his 
opponents.  He  did  take  pains  to  destroy  the  bridges  across  the  out¬ 
let  from  Lake  George,  however,  forcing  the  English  army  to  march 
through  the  woods.  Abercrombie’s  men  pressed  forward  as  best 
they  could  through  the  dense  brush  and  over  the  uneven  ground  in 
four  columns,  although  they  necessarily  became  much  confused  and 
broken  up.  Rogers,  of  course,  led  the  way  with  a  force  of  provin¬ 
cials.  A  considerable  distance  in  back  of  him  was  the  main  column, 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  three  others,  and  led  by  Lord  Howe,  Israel 
Putnam  and  about  two  hundred  rangers.  The  English  were  not  the 
only  ones  having  difficulties  in  the  almost  impenetrable  woods,  how¬ 
ever.  An  advance  party  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Frenchmen  under 
Langy  and  Trepezec,  attempting  to  return  to  Ticonderoga  from  a 
post  near  Rogers’  Rock,  had  lost  its  way  in  the  dense  forest.  Ex¬ 
hausted  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  as  it 
struggled  through  the  dimly  lit  woods  it  happened  to  come  into 
contact  with  Lord  Howe’s  column  of  regulars  stumbling  through 
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the  underbrush.  A  bitter  but  hopeless  conflict  now  took  place.  Rog¬ 
ers  heard  the  firing  in  his  rear  and,  returning  with  the  regiments  of 
Fitch  and  Lyman,  caught  the  tired  Frenchmen  in  a  vice.  Attacked 
from  two  sides,  Langy  and  Trepezec  did  not  have  a  chance  and  only 
fifty  escaped.  In  spite  of  the  annihilation  of  this  French  force,  how¬ 
ever,  the  English  loss  was  greater  because  this  minor  engagement 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Lord  Flowe,  the  idol  of  the  invading  army. 

When  he  died  any  hope  of  success  for  the  English  cause  vanished 
into  thin  air.  The  genius  whom  Pitt  had  appointed  to  overcome 
Abercrombie’s  weaknesses  was  now  no  more.  The  whole  army  fal¬ 
tered  and  stopped.  So  great  was  the  blow  that  the  men  were  need¬ 
lessly  kept  under  arms  all  night  and  were  ordered  to  retreat  to  Lake 
George  the  next  morning.  Bradstreet  was  then  sent  ahead  to  rebuild 
the  bridges  Bourlamaque  had  destroyed  and  in  the  afternoon  Aber¬ 
crombie  was  marching  once  more  in  the  direction  of  Ticonderoga.  In 
the  meantime,  Montcalm  was  making  good  use  of  the  welcome  delay 
in  the  English  attack  by  strengthening  his  defenses.  Low  on  sup¬ 
plies,  beset  by  an  army  over  four  times  the  size  of  his,  his  chances  of 
survival  were  exceedingly  small.  In  fact  his  only  hope  was  that 
Abercrombie  would  defeat  himself — and  this  is  what  actually  did 
happen. 

Finally,  on  July  eighth,  the  English  assault  took  place.  Time  and 
again  Abercrombie’s  hosts  swept  forward  only  to  be  flung  back  by 
the  murderous  French  fire  from  behind  the  fallen  trees.  With  great 
heroism  and  determination  the  English  repeated  their  attacks  but  on 
each  occasion  were  beaten  back  with  severe  loss  as  the  commander 
ordered  the  charges  from  a  point  of  safety  two  miles  away.  The  vari¬ 
ous  regiments  suffered  incredible  losses  as  they  repeatedly  advanced 
over  the  bodies  of  their  dead  comrades  into  the  withering  fire  coming 
from  the  French  soldiers  hidden  behind  the  defenses  beyond  the  sharp¬ 
ened  branches.  The  Black  Watch,  mindful  of  their  well-earned  repu¬ 
tation  and  fighting  with  reckless  abandon,  were  particularly  hard  hit, 
six  hundred  and  forty-six  being  killed  or  wounded  out  of  a  total  of 
eleven  hundred.  William  Johnson’s  Indians,  however,  followed  the 
example  set  by  Abercrombie  in  remaining  a  safe  distance  from  the 
fray,  and  watched  the  titanic  struggle  from  gallery  seats  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Defiance.  Under  a  competent  commander  the  fort  should 
have  been  easily  captured.  It  had  not  been  necessary  to  attack  the 
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defenses  head-on.  Abercrombie  had  transported  artillery  the  entire 
length  of  Lake  George,  but  had  left  it  on  the  shore  where  the  army 
had  landed.  His  cannon  could  have  barked  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Defiance,  or  better  yet  could  have  smashed  to  pieces  the  defenses  of 
the  French  which  proved  so  formidable  to  infantry  attacks.  In  any 
case,  by  simply  surrounding  the  fort,  the  garrison  could  have  been 
starved  into  submission.  These  ideas  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  impression  on  the  commander,  however,  and  he  confined  his 
efforts  to  sending  his  infantry  head-on  against  the  French  barricades, 
needlessly  sacrificing  large  numbers  of  his  men.  The  bloody  day 
finally  drew  to  a  close  with  Montcalm  still  holding  Ticonderoga,  but 
his  position  was  far  from  enviable,  for  Abercrombie,  in  spite  of  his 
losses,  had  an  army  of  over  thirteen  thousand  with  which  the  attack 
could  be  resumed.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  however,  French 
scouts  brought  back  word  that  the  English  army  was  in  full  flight  up 
Lake  George,  and  he  must  have  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

For  some  reason  or  other  a  panic  started  in  the  English  army 
after  the  battle.  Under  the  laws  of  mass  psychology,  a  feeling  of 
terror  spread  like  wildfire.  It  overwhelmed  practically  the  entire 
army  including  the  commander-in-chief.  A  retreat  became  a  wild 
flight.  Soldiers  threw  away  guns  and  provisions  and  deserted  the 
wounded.  Many  of  them  failed  to  take  time  to  recover  their  shoes 
which  had  stuck  in  the  mud  in  marshy  ground.  Thus  a  huge  army, 
for  those  times,  rushed  southward  throughout  the  night,  fleeing  from 
the  presence  of  a  vastly  undersized  foe,  while  the  French  were 
strengthening  their  position,  little  dreaming  that  their  enemy  was 
melting  away  in  front  of  them.  The  next  morning  the  English 
embarked  on  Lake  George  and  the  panic  did  not  cease  until  the  head 
of  the  lake  was  reached.  As  the  soldiers  fled  up  the  lake  they  were 
a  decided  contrast  to  the  forces  that  had  so  haughtily  and  merrily 
sailed  down  it  a  few  days  before.  Abercrombie  sent  an  order  to  Fort 
William  Henry  to  send  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  artillery  to 
New  York  at  once  but  arrived,  himself,  before  the  officer  in  charge 
had  had  time  to  obey.  The  inglorious  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
capture  Ticonderoga,  which  might  have  ended  otherwise  had  Howe 
lived,  was  a  source  of  great  jubilation  to  the  French  and  cast  a  dis¬ 
mal  shadow  over  the  English  colonies,  while  the  reports  that  the 
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Mohawks  carried  home  to  their  council  fires  certainly  did  not  add  to 
British  prestige  among  the  red  men.  In  August,  however,  the  catas¬ 
trophe  was  partially  offset  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  by 
Bradstreet. 

Indelibly  written  on  the  battlefields  around  Ticonderoga  is  the 
story  of  Duncan  Campbell,  an  officer  in  the  famous  Black  Watch 
Regiment,  which  fought  so  bravely  for  Abercrombie.  Fie  played  but 
a  small  part  in  the  assault,  yet  of  all  the  men  in  the  English  army  his 
fame  was  eclipsed  by  only  a  few.  No  discussion  of  Abercrombie's 
expedition  seems  complete  without  him.  The  first  scene  opens  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  in  1742,  when  Duncan  accompanied  an  expedition 
into  western  Scotland  against  the  followers  of  Prince  Charley.  One 
day  he  lost  his  way  but  finally  met  a  stranger  in  the  darkness  who 
turned  out  to  be  his  cousin,  Donald  Campbell.  This  relative  conducted 
him  to  camp,  gave  him  food  and  lodging  for  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  set  him  on  the  proper  road  to  his  own  home.  Duncan 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  assistance  rendered  and  vowed  that 
he  would  repay  the  kindness  whenever  the  opportunity  should  arrive. 

The  years  passed  quietly  by  and  Duncan  had  nearly  forgotten  this 
incident.  He  was  content  to  enjoy  life  in  his  ancient  castle  of  Inver- 
awe.  One  evening  while  he  sat  alone  in  the  ancient  hall,  he  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  hurried  footsteps  and  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  gate.  There  had  been  a  party  at  the  castle,  but  it  was  now 
late  and  the  guests  had  all  departed.  He  undoubtedly  thought  that 
one  of  them,  for  some  reason,  was  now  returning.  In  any  case,  when 
he  opened  the  gate  he  beheld  a  stranger  with  torn  and  bloody  cloth¬ 
ing  who  begged  admittance.  Panting,  he  explained,  “I  have  killed  a 
man  and  I  am  pursued  by  enemies,  I  beseech  you  to  let  me  in.  Swear 
by  your  dirk  that  you  will  not  betray  me.”  Duncan  took  oath  and  hid 
his  visitor  in  a  secret  place  in  the  castle. 

Scarcely  had  the  fugitive  been  disposed  of  when  a  loud  knocking 
came  a  second  time  at  the  gate.  This  time  two  armed  men  appeared 
with  the  intelligence  that  his  cousin  Donald,  who  had  befriended  him 
years  before,  had  been  murdered  and  that  they  were  looking  for  the 
guilty  one.  This  news  stunned  Duncan,  but  he  remembered  his  oath 
to  the  murderer  whom  he  had  concealed,  and  finally  sent  the  search¬ 
ers  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  was  sorely  troubled  by  his  conscience 
for  his  failure  to  keep  the  promise  he  had  formerly  made  to  Donald, 
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but  finally  lay  down  to  rest  and  at  length  managed  to  fall  asleep.  He 
was  not  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  night,  however,  because  he 
was  suddenly  and  rudely  awakened.  The  ghost  of  his  cousin  was 
standing  by  his  bedside  repeating  in  a  hollow  voice  the  words  :  “Inver- 
awe !  Inverawe !  Blood  has  been  shed.  Shield  not  the  murderer!” 
In  the  morning,  Duncan  went  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  fugitive  and 
told  him  that  he  could  no  longer  give  him  shelter.  The  murderer 
reminded  him  that  he  had  sworn  by  his  dirk  to  protect  him.  Perplexed 
and  troubled  with  the  impossibility  of  keeping  both  promises,  Duncan 
finally  compromised  and  led  the  fugitive  to  a  cave  on  the  neighboring 
mountain,  Ben  Cruachan,  and  there  left  him. 

The  next  night  as  he  lay  tossing  in  fitful  slumber,  Duncan  was 
again  awakened  and  once  more  saw  Donald  standing  before  him,  soiled 
with  blood,  his  clothing  tattered  and  torn.  Once  more  he  heard  those 
hollow  words:  “Inverawe!  Inverawe!  Blood  has  been  shed.  Shield 
not  the  murderer!”  In  the  morning  Duncan  went  to  Ben  Cruachan, 
but  the  fugitive  had  fled.  His  responsibility  for  the  escape  of  the 
murderer  had  not  vanished,  however,  and  again  at  midnight  as  he  sat 
by  his  fireside  reading,  his  dog  began  to  growl,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  finally  started  to  howl  in  a  low,  dismal  tone.  Donald, 
ghastly  pale,  but  less  formidable  than  before,  stood  once  more  before 
him  in  the  same  bloodstained  condition  as  before.  With  hands  out¬ 
stretched,  as  if  beseeching,  the  apparition  dolefully  exclaimed  in  the 
usual  hollow  tone:  “Farewell,  Inverawe!  Farewell,  till  we  meet  at 
Ticonderoga  !” 

This  strange  name  was  not  forgotten  by  Duncan,  nor  was  the 
implied  danger.  No  one  in  the  whole  countryside  knew  of  any  such 
place,  but  the  warning  of  the  ghost  was  widely  circulated.  Finally 
the  Black  Watch  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  was  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  to  take  part  in  Abercrombie’s  expedition.  When  the  soldiers 
reached  America,  Duncan  learned  to  his  horror  that  the  fort  to  be 
attacked  was  Ticonderoga.  His  fellow-officers  decided  to  allay  his 
fears  and  finally  told  him,  untruthfully,  that  the  post  they  were 
approaching  was  not  Ticonderoga,  but  Fort  George.  This  was  the 
night  before  the  battle,  and  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  cousin  once 
more  disturbed  his  slumbers.  In  the  morning  he  approached  his 
friends  with  haggard  looks.  In  a  hopeless  voice  he  said:  “I  have  seen 
him!  You  have  deceived  me!  He  came  to  my  tent  last  night!  This  is 
Ticonderoga  !  I  shall  die  today!” 
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General  Abercrombie  ordered  the  Black  Watch  to  storm  the 
French  barricades,  and  the  Scotchmen  heroically  obeyed.  The  Lord 
of  Inverawe  did  his  part,  but  the  prophecy  of  the  ghost  was  fulfilled. 
Major  Duncan  Campbell’s  arm  was  shattered  by  a  bullet  and  later 
amputated.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  these  experiences  and  was 
buried  between  Hudson  Falls  and  Fort  Edward.  Thus  ends  the  most 
widely  known,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  legends  ever  con¬ 
nected  with  the  vicinity  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain. 

After  Abercrombie’s  flight  up  Lake  George,  Montcalm  received 
reenforcements  but  was  content  to  confine  his  activities  to  the  sending 
out  of  numerous  minor  expeditions  to  molest  the  English  army  and  to 
harass  its  line  of  communication.  Sanguinary  conflicts  and  massacres 
took  place  on  many  occasions.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  bloody 
episodes  is  concerned  with  the  ravages  of  about  four  hundred  Canadi¬ 
ans  and  Indians  under  Saint-Luc  de  la  Corne.  They  attacked  a  supply 
train  of  sixty  carts,  which  were  accompanied  by  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  teamsters  and  soldiers,  and  which  had  barely  left  the  rude 
stockade  at  Halfway  Brook  just  north  of  the  present  city  of  Glens 
Falls  on  their  way  to  Abercrombie’s  army  at  the  head  of  Lake  George. 
The  thick  bushes  north  of  that  little  stream  lining  the  sides  of  the  old 
military  road  constituted  an  ideal  place  for  ambush  and  the  French 
had  made  use  of  this  favorable  location  on  other  occasions.  Without 
warning,  the  much  larger  force  of  Canadians  and  Indians  struck  sud¬ 
denly  with  all  the  ferocity  of  panthers.  Death  and  destruction  were 
swift  and  complete.  Soldiers  and  teamsters  were  scalped  and  their 
bodies  were  horribly  mutilated.  A  similar  fate  also  befell  twelve 
females  who  were  on  their  way  to  Abercrombie’s  army.  About  two 
hundred  and  fifty  oxen  were  killed,  and  even  one  of  these  had  been 
scalped.  Another  was  allowed  to  live  after  one  horn  had  been  cut 
out  by  the  red  fiends,  and  when  the  forces  of  La  Corne  retired  from 
the  scene  of  destruction  he  was  left  behind,  his  agonized  bellowing 
providing  sound  effects  for  the  tragic  drama.  Provisions  and  stores 
had  been  plundered  and  destroyed  while  the  carts  had  been  smashed 
into  fragments.  Boxes  of  chocolates  had  been  broken  into  and  some  of 
their  contents  had  been  spilled  onto  the  ground.  The  candy  soon 
melted  under  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  rivulets  of  chocolate  mingled 
with  pools  of  blood. 

Putnam  and  his  company  of  rangers  spent  the  night  before  the 
massacre  about  four  miles  north  of  the  ambush  on  the  flats  south  of 
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French  Mountain.  In  the  morning  they  were  aroused  by  the  sound  of 
firing  to  the  south  and,  rolling  up  their  blankets,  hastened  to  the  fray, 
but  arrived  only  in  time  to  gaze  upon  the  desolate  scene  described 
above.  Putnam  immediately  set  out  to  pursue  the  enemy  force,  and 
this  was  an  easy  task  because  the  trail  was  littered  with  fragments  of 
plunder.  He  failed  to  catch  up  with  the  French,  however,  arriving 
on  the  shore  of  Northwest  Bay  on  Lake  George  only  in  time  to  find 
them  embarked  in  their  canoes.  When  La  Corne’s  Indians  saw  their 
pursuers,  they  filled  the  air  with  their  yells  of  derision  and  exultation 
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as  they  sped  away  in  the  direction  of  Ticonderoga.  The  rangers  then 
returned  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre  where  they  found  a  force  from 
Fort  Edward  burying  the  dead.  The  bellowing  ox  was  put  out  of  his 
misery,  while  the  one  that  had  been  scalped  was  nursed  carefully  and 
managed  to  live.  It  was  an  object  of  great  curiosity  wherever  it  went 
and  was  finally  sent  to  England. 

At  about  this  time  there  were  three  stockades  along  the  military 
road  between  Fort  Edward  and  Lake  George.  In  addition  to  the 
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one  at  Halfway  Brook  there  was  another  farther  south  capable  of 
accommodating  about  three  hundred  men,  while  the  third,  which  was 
dignified  by  the  title  of  Fort  Williams,  was  located  on  the  side  of  a 
small  brook  just  south  of  the  Halfway  House  at  French  Mountain. 
These  stockaded  posts  were  certainly  .needed  to  protect  English  par¬ 
tisans,  traveling  along  the  old  military  road,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
bloodthirsty  marauders  sent  out  by  Montcalm  to  terrorize  them. 
It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  battle  took  place  near  Fort  Ann 
between  a  party  of  rangers  under  Rogers  and  Putnam  and  a  French 
force  under  Marin,  resulting  in  Putnam’s  capture  and  almost  ending 
with  his  death  at  the  stake. 

Amherst  arrived  in  October  with  five  or  six  regiments  that  had 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  By  this  time  the  morale  of 
Abercrombie’s  army  had  been  improved  by  the  news  of  Bradstreet’s 
capture  of  Fort  Frontenac.  The  two  generals  discussed  the  question 
of  making  another  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  but  finally  agreed  that  the 
season  was  too  late.  Abercrombie  was  not  the  type  of  commander  to 
adopt  aggressive  tactics  unless  pushed,  while  Amherst,  although 
courageous  and  able,  was  entirely  too  slow  and  deliberate  in  his  move¬ 
ments  to  start  a  campaign  that  late  in  the  year.  News  came  that 
Montcalm  was  breaking  up  camp  at  Ticonderoga,  so  the  English  did 
likewise,  Abercrombie  undoubtedly  feeling  much  relieved  to  abandon 
the  scene  of  his  terrible  blunders.  The  army  went  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  leaving  the  war  in  the  capable  hands  of  the  rangers. 

In  spite  of  the  great  English  disaster  at  Ticonderoga,  how¬ 
ever,  the  end  of  1758  did  not  find  the  French  very  cheerful.  Their 
precarious  state  of  affairs  was  gradually  growing  worse.  So  far, 
the  great  Montcalm  had  been  able  to  stave  off  defeat  in  the  face 
of  impossible  odds  only  through  the  incompetence  of  opposing  com¬ 
manders.  Such  luck  in  being  continually  faced  by  stupid  and  weak 
generals  could  not  last  forever,  especially  with  Pitt  in  the  English 
saddle.  Heroic  fighting  by  the  French  troops  had  repeatedly  pre¬ 
vented  huge  enemy  armies  inundating  the  road  to  Canada,  but  the 
flood  of  British  redcoats  could  not  be  held  back  forever  by  the 
crumbling  French  dikes  without  generous  help  from  Europe.  Much 
assistance  never  came.  English  ships  patrolled  the  Atlantic  and 
guarded  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Bougainville  managed  to 
elude  them  and  sailed  to  France  for  aid,  but  met  a  chilling  reception. 
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The  government  feared  that  reenforcements  would  be  intercepted  by 
the  large  English  fleets  and  decided,  instead,  to  concentrate  its  entire 
strength  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  instead  of  North  America, 
realizing  that  the  king  could  never  send  soldiers  across  the  ocean  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  fight  the  English  there  on  even  terms.  Thus  it 
was  that,  except  for  the  sending  of  supplies  and  small  reenforcements, 
Montcalm  was  left  to  shift  for  himself.  This  situation  was  not 
improved  by  the  rivalry  and  fierce  hostility  between  the  Marquis  and 
Vaudreuil,  which  continued  with  unabated  fury,  dividing  the  French 
partisans  when  unity  and  cooperation  were  most  needed.  The  Gover¬ 
nor’s  lethargy  in  sending  reenforcements  to  Montcalm  at  Ticonder- 
oga  would  normally  have  been  fatal,  while  his  charges  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  had  mismanaged  the  entire  campaign  did  not  improve  their  rela¬ 
tions.  Montcalm  and  his  officers  responded  to  these  attacks  by  pub¬ 
licly  and  forcefully  telling  what  they  thought  of  the  Governor. 

Although  the  French  had  held  their  ground  at  Ticonderoga,  they 
had  been  forced  back  on  both  their  right  and  their  left  by  the  loss  of 
Fort  Duquesne  and  Louisburg.  In  fact,  their  right  had  been  almost 
cut  off  by  the  destruction  of  Fort  Frontenac.  Their  Indians  were  now 
slowly  turning  against  them  and  committing  outrages  on  French  fur 
traders.  The  government  of  Canada  was  rotten  and  mismanaged, 
and  the  people  were  depressed.  Famine  reared  its  ugly  head,  and 
hunger  stalked  the  countryside,  the  able-bodied  males  having  been 
plucked  from  the  farms  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army.  In  the  words 
of  Montcalm,  “here  all  the  knaves  grow  rich,  and  the  honest  men  are 
ruined."  Thus,  at  a  time  when  Pitt  was  goading  the  British  lion  into 
action,  the  state  of  affairs  was  not  only  wretched  from  the  French 
point  of  view,  but  also,  steadily  growing  worse. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  End  of  the  Duel  for  Empire 


Pitt’s  plans  for  the  year  1759  were  ambitious.  The  commander-in¬ 
chief  was  General  Amherst,  who  was  to  lead  an  army  in  person  up  the 
historic  valleys  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  invading  Canada.  A  second  army  was  to  be  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  to  attack  Quebec  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  defying  tradition  by  passing  over  the  older  officers  to  select 
James  Wolfe  to  lead  the  expedition.  It  was  Amherst’s  intention  to 
divert  the  enemy  from  this  second  force  and,  perhaps,  to  eventually 
unite  with  Wolfe.  At  the  same  time  Brigadier  Stanwix  was  sent  to 
reenforce  Pittsburgh,  while  Brigadier  Prideaux  was  ordered  to  cap¬ 
ture  Niagara. 

Amherst  arrived  at  the  head  of  Lake  George  in  June.  Here  he 
set  his  men  to  work  building  forts  as  was  his  invariable  custom.  Under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Montresor,  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  began 
the  building  of  Fort  George  on  the  hill,  east  of  the  old  fort,  where 
Monro  had  made  his  intrenched  camp  at  the  time  of  Montcalm’s 
siege  of  Fort  William  Henry.  At  about  the  same  time,  another 
fortification  was  erected  by  Gage  on  Element  Hill,  west  of  the 
site  of  old  Fort  William  Henry,  but  it  probably  was  not  of  much 
importance,  being  used  merely  as  a  flank  support  to  the  forti¬ 
fication  at  Fort  George.  It  was  named  Fort  Gage  in  honor  of  its 
builder.  The  army  was  composed  of  eleven  thousand  troops,  approxi¬ 
mately  half  regulars  and  half  provincials,  the  last  of  the  large  mili¬ 
tary  expeditions  to  make  its  way  over  the  crystal  waters  of  Lake 
George.  In  addition  to  building  forts  the  men  passed  away  the  time 
with  various  labors,  including  the  making  of  spruce  beer  from  the  tops 
of  spruce  trees.  Throughout  this  period  of  delay,  the  French  were 
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active  in  a  small  way.  On  June  twenty-seventh,  some  English  officers, 
fishing  off  the  shores  of  Diamond  Island,  were  surprised  by  the  enemy 
and  nearly  captured.  Again,  on  July  second,  a  force  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  French  attacked  a  party  of  sixteen  provincials  who  had  left 
Fort  George  to  gather  wood,  and  boldly  displayed  the  scalps  they  took 
in  plain  sight  of  the  English.  Finally,  on  July  twelfth,  it  was  necessary 
for  Amherst  to  send  Major  Campbell  and  four  hundred  men  to  drive 
the  French  from  the  islands  which  served  as  a  base  for  their  opera¬ 
tions. 

When  the  English  Army  embarked  for  Ticonderoga  on  July 
twenty-first,  the  bosom  of  Lake  George  was  once  more  covered  by  a 
gorgeous  array  of  boats  as  its  last  great  military  pageant  was  enacted. 
At  ten  o’clock  the  expedition  reached  the  Narrows  and  paused, 
but  soon  moved  on  with  a  fresh  breeze  and  a  hazy  sky.  Rapidly, 
the  wind  grew  into  dangerous  proportions,  forcing  Amherst  to 
halt  for  the  night,  but  the  army  landed  safely  in  the  morning.  Rogers 
and  his  rangers  were  then  sent  ahead,  taking  possession  of  the  route 
to  the  French  fort  after  a  minor  encounter  with  the  enemy.  On  the 
twenty-third  the  slow  English  advance  continued,  Amherst  profiting 
from  Abercrombie’s  blunders  and  pausing  to  take  his  artillery  with  him 
instead  of  leaving  the  cannon  on  the  shores  of  Lake  George,  as  was 
done  the  preceding  year.  The  English  commander  then  proceeded  to 
raise  batteries  and  make  other  preparations  necessary  for  the  siege  of 
the  French  fortress. 

The  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga  was  Bourla- 
maque,  with  a  force  of  only  about  two  thousand,  three  hundred  men. 
For  once  the  English  attack  was  in  the  hands  of  an  able  soldier,  and 
as  the  French  peered  at  the  English  cannon  they  knewr  that  all  hope 
was  lost.  In  any  case,  Vaudreuil  had  wisely  ordered  Bourlamaque 
to  abandon  both  “Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  and  make  a  stand  at 
Isle  aux  Noix”  whenever  the  English  Army  should  approach.  On  the 
night  of  the  twenty-sixth,  French  deserters  informed  Amherst  that 
the  garrison  was  evacuating  the  famous  fort.  At  eleven  o’clock  a 
terrific  explosion  shook  the  countryside  and  fragments  of  the  French 
works  rained  down  from  the  sky.  Fort  Ticonderoga  was  now  in 
ruins.  Gone  forever  was  French  power  from  the  southern  extremi¬ 
ties  of  Lake  Champlain.  Gone  was  the  formidable  fortress  which 
for  so  long  had  served  as  a  base  of  Indian  terrorism  and  against  which 
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England  had  hurled  her  armed  forces  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Although  it  was  to  be  rebuilt  it  was  no  longer  an  impediment  to  an 
English  conquest  of  Canada.  The  older  fort  at  St.  Frederic  was 
also  blown  up,  Bourlemaque  having  evidently  been  pleased  with  the 
results  of  blowing  up  Fort  Carillon. 

Just  as  the  French  commander  occupied  himself  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  forts,  so  Amherst  reverted  to  his  old  habit  of  building  them. 
Instead  of  invading  Canada  “with  the  utmost  vigor  and  despatch”  as 
he  had  promised  Pitt,  he  failed  to  follow  up  his  advantage.  While 
Wolfe  urgently  needed  his  assistance  at  Quebec,  he  delayed  and  occu¬ 
pied  himself  with  a  wide  variety  of  less  important  matters.  He 
repaired  the  damaged  works  at  Ticonderoga  and  laid  out  a  new  fort¬ 
ress,  called  Fort  Amherst,  to  the  west  of  St.  Frederic.  Although 
erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  ten  million  dollars  it  was  to  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  because  it  was  never  used  to  protect  the  Champlain 
valley  against  the  French.  Amherst  also  sent  small  parties  out  to 
explore  the  sources  of  the  Hudson,  Otter  Creek  and  South  Bay.  The 
construction  of  a  naval  flotilla  was  begun,  which,  however,  proceeded 
under  difficulties.  Road  building  was  another  of  his  occupations,  the 
old  French  road  between  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  being 
improved,  while  an  important  military  highway  was  begun  connecting 
Crown  Point  with  Number  Four  (Charlestown)  on  the  Connecticut 
River.  This  eventually  was  of  great  value  in  opening  up  the  territory 
between  the  two  posts  to  early  settlement.  Finally,  in  September, 
Amherst  issued  orders  for  Rogers  and  his  rangers  to  destroy  the 
famous  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis.  This  expedition,  already 
described  in  detail,  was  completely  successful  so  far  as  the  removal  of 
that  Indian  menace  was  concerned,  although  the  scouts  underwent 
almost  unbelievable  hardships.  In  the  meantime,  while  Amherst  loi¬ 
tered  and  delayed,  instead  of  hastening  to  the  assistance  of  Wolfe, 
Bourlamaque’s  forces  had  been  strengthened.  He  now  had  thirty-five 
hundred  men  and  a  hundred  cannon,  intrenched  on  Isle  aux  Noix,  a 
position  of  great  strength  in  the  middle  of  the  Richelieu  River. 
Although  the  French  were  now  prepared  to  greet  the  English 
with  a  warm  welcome,  Amherst  failed  to  appear  as  week  after 
week  passed  slowly  by,  and  Bourlamaque  was  consumed  with  impa¬ 
tience.  Finally  the  English  made  ready  to  advance,  but  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  October  and  the  usual  heavy  autumn  storms 
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made  Lake  Champlain  entirely  too  dangerous  for  travel  in  bateaux. 
Amherst  had  waited  too  long;  winter  was  just  around  the  corner; 
and  the  English  general  decided  to  revert  to  his  favorite  pastime  of 
building  forts.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  met  with  no  active 
opposition,  Amherst  had  spent  the  entire  year  without  reaching 
Canada. 

Meanwhile,  the  western  phase  of  the  English  campaign  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  Prideaux  had  ascended  the  Mohawk  with  five  thousand  men 
as  ordered,  and  after  leaving  half  of  his  force  at  Oswego  under  Colo¬ 
nel  Haldimand,  he  continued  on  to  attack  Niagara.  Although  Saint- 
Luc  de  la  Corne,  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  men,  attempted  to 
drive  the  English  from  Oswego,  Haldimand  managed  to  beat  off  the 
attack.  Prideaux  was  killed  during  the  siege  of  Fort  Niagara,  but 
the  garrison  surrendered  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  succeeded  him. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  encouraged  by  recent  English  successes, 
nine  hundred  Iroquois  warriors  were  present  at  the  siege,  a  situation 
that  was  truly  indicative  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  French  cause  in 
North  America.  As  a  result  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara,  the 
French  posts  farther  west  were  now  cut  off  from  Canada  and  left  in 
hopeless  isolation. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  campaign  of  1759,  however,  was 
concerned  with  the  operations  of  General  Wolfe  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
With  eight  thousand  troops,  he  approached  Quebec  in  June.  Pros¬ 
trated  by  sickness,  confronted  by  the  steep  sides  of  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  and  receiving  no  reports  of  any  advance  by  Amherst,  the 
future  looked  gloomy.  Wolfe,  however,  was  not  a  man  easily  over¬ 
come  by  adversity,  and  in  September,  while  the  commander-in-chief 
was  loitering  at  Crown  Point,  he  finally  decided  to  scale  the  rugged 
heights.  Every  chance  was  against  him.  In  spite  of  his  feebleness  he 
insisted  on  leading  the  attack  in  person.  The  result  was  a  sensational 
success.  Quebec  fell  before  the  genius  of  James  Wolfe  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  flag  waved  in  triumph  above  the  lofty  cornerstone  of  French 
authority  in  the  New  World.  The  British  commander  fell  mortally 
wounded  during  the  battle,  but  lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  his 
audacious  plan  had  succeeded.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  authority 
of  the  French  melted  away,  life  was  ebbing  away  from  the  body 
of  the  great  Montcalm,  who  had  held  back  the  inevitable  for  so  long. 
History  salutes  these  two  illustrious  soldiers  and  outstanding  men  who 
gave  their  lives  on  the  plains  of  Abraham. 
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The  spring  of  1760  witnessed  a  brave  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Levis  to  recapture  Quebec.  At  that  time  the  English  garrison  was 
under  the  command  of  James  Murray,  who,  instead  of  remaining 
within  the  fortified  walls,  rashly  ventured  outside  to  fight  his  resource¬ 
ful  enemy,  although  the  brench  forces  were  much  superior  in  numbers. 
Levis  won  the  battle,  but  Murray  succeeded  in  retreating  to  his  forti¬ 
fication.  The  siege  then  continued  without  incident,  with  both  sides 
watching  the  river  intently  as  they  hoped  and  prayed  for  assistance 
from  across  the  Atlantic.  Finally  a  British  frigate  appeared  with  the 
news  that  an  English  squadron  was  on  the  way  and  would  reach 
Quebec  within  a  few  days.  Levis  was  now  compelled  to  retire,  but 
his  operations  had  temporarily  endangered  England’s  possession  of 
the  famous  city,  while  the  results  might  have  been  entirely  different 
had  the  approaching  fleet  been  French  instead  of  English. 

Amherst’s  plans  for  1760  centered  around  a  three-fold  campaign 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Murray  was  to  ascend  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Quebec;  Brigadier  Haviland  was  to  make  his  way 
down  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu;  Amherst,  himself  was  to 
advance  from  the  west  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence; 
and  all  three  were  to  join  forces  at  Montreal.  Murray’s  mission  was 
the  easiest  and  he  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  meeting  place,  camping 
on  Isle  Ste.-Therese  to  wait  for  the  others.  Amherst  finally  com¬ 
pleted  his  circuitous  travel,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and 
seven  hundred  Indians  in  addition  to  his  regular  army  of  ten  thousand. 
After  destroying  Fort  Levis,  he  proceeded  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
camped  beneath  the  walls  of  Montreal  on  September  sixth. 

Haviland  possessed  a  combined  force  of  three  thousand  four 
hundred  regulars,  provincials  and  Indians  at  Crown  Point  when  he 
left  for  Montreal  in  the  middle  of  August.  This  army  was  the  last 
military  expedition  to  make  its  way  over  the  broad  bosom  of  Lake 
Champlain  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  French  had  some 
hope  of  stopping  this  phase  of  the  British  campaign,  for  Vaudreuil 
had  stationed  a  force  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  men  under  Bou¬ 
gainville  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  force  under 
Roquemaure  at  St.  Johns,  which  was  not  far  away.  When  Haviland 
approached  the  French  position  on  Isle  aux  Noix,  he  planted  his  can¬ 
non  and  opened  fire.  While  the  forces  of  Bougainville  were  being 
thus  entertained,  some  infantry  under  Major  Darby,  together 
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with  Rogers  and  his  rangers,  dragged  three  light  pieces  through  the 
forest  to  the  enemy’s  rear.  These  cannon  were  then  aimed  at  the 
armed  ships  belonging  to  the  French,  which  eventually  were  forced  to 
surrender.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Bougainville.  His  communica¬ 
tions  with  St.  Johns  were  now  cut  off.  At  midnight,  he  was  forced  to 
evacuate  the  island,  and,  leaving  his  sick  behind,  he  made  his  way 
through  the  forest  with  great  difficulty,  finally  arriving  at  St.  Johns 
safely.  The  next  morning,  Haviland  took  possession  of  the  French 
fortifications.  Bougainville  and  Roquemaure  made  no  attempt  to 
defend  St.  Johns,  and  retreated  northward  until  they  joined  Bourla- 
maque  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  combined  French  army  at  this  time 
outnumbered  Haviland,  but  its  strength  was  more  apparent  than  real, 
because  the  hopelessness  of  the  French  cause  in  America  had  such  a 
depressing  influence  that  the  men  were  whipped  psychologically. 
Pessimism  and  gloom  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  camp,  and 
desertions  were  frequent.  In  the  meantime,  Amherst,  Murray  and 
Haviland  had  joined  forces  and  the  English  now  had  a  combined 
army  of  seventeen  thousand  men.  The  commander-in-chief  was  also 
bringing  up  his  cannon  to  demolish  the  walls  of  Montreal.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  French  was  hopeless.  Their  Indians  had  joined  the 
enemy,  their  militia  had  melted  away,  while  many  of  the  regulars  had 
also  deserted.  On  the  morning  of  September  eighth,  Vaudreuil  was 
forced  to  surrender.  Canada  was  now  in  the  possession  of  England. 
The  war  was  practically  over  so  far  as  America  was  concerned. 

In  Europe  the  contest  continued  with  no  signs  of  peace.  The 
year  1760  marked  Frederick’s  usual  brilliant  fighting  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds.  Although  the  allies  captured  Berlin,  which  they  held 
for  three  days,  the  campaigns  ended  with  a  great  Prussian  victory  at 
Torgau,  and  the  tide  seemed  at  last  to  be  turning  in  his  favor.  In  the 
same  year,  however,  George  II  died  and  was  followed  on  the  English 
throne  by  George  III.  The  new  ruler  was  anxious  to  replace  Pitt 
with  a  favorite  of  his  own  choosing  and  make  peace  with  France.  He 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  Prime  Minister  to  resign  in  October,  1761, 
and  England  deserted  her  old  ally,  Frederick.  The  news  of  this 
defection  was  depressing  to  the  Prussians,  but  the  gathering  cloud  was 
replaced  by  a  rainbow.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  who  was  one  of 
Frederick’s  most  bitter  enemies,  died  and  was  succeeded  by  a  friendly 
czai ,  Peter  III.  Instead  of  fighting  Prussia,  the  new  ruler  made  peace. 
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Although  he  only  lived  six  months  this  new  policy  was  continued  by 
Queen  Catherine,  who  followed  him.  Sweden  also  made  peace  and 
the  financial  situation  of  France  was  very  desperate.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Austria  could  not  hope  to  battle  successfully  against  Prus¬ 
sia  alone,  and  accordingly  came  to  terms  with  Frederick.  Thus  the 
bloody  war  came  to  an  end.  France  and  England  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  February,  1763.  To  Great  Britain  was  given  practically 
all  of  her  rival’s  possessions  in  North  America. 

T  he  duel  for  empire  in  North  America  was  over  at  last.  All  the 
great  waterways  connecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  interior  of 
the  continent  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  proud  ban¬ 
ner  of  France,  which  had  waved  over  Montreal  and  Quebec  for  so 
long  a  time,  was  now  replaced.  Four  great  wars  had  come  and  gone. 
All  the  suffering  and  the  hardships  of  border  fighting,  and  all  of  the 
martial  splendor  and  heroic  feats  of  war  had  passed  for  the  time 
being. 

Gone  but  not  forgotten  is  French  authority  in  the  valleys  of  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain.  Stamped  indelibly  on  this  north  coun¬ 
try,  the  marks  of  French  influence  endure.  It  is  particularly  fitting 
that  French  names  should  designate  not  only  Lake  Champlain,  but 
also  many  of  the  adjacent  towns  and  rivers.  During  the  period  of 
the  four  wars,  when  the  colony  of  New  York  was  the  Belgium  in  the 
conflict  between  France  and  England,  the  control  of  the  Champlain 
Valley  had  been  almost  completely  in  the  hands  of  France,  and  the 
historical  heritage  and  traditions  of  the  region  were  fundamentally 
French.  To  this  day,  an  important  section  of  the  population  of  north¬ 
ern  New  York  and  Vermont  is  of  French-Canadian  origin  and  main¬ 
tains  to  a  considerable  degree  its  French  civilization,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Canada  has  been  in  the  political  hands  of  England  since 
1763,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  Considering 
this  amazing  endurance  of  French  customs  and  institutions,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  French  cultural  influence  in  the  Champlain  Valley  has  been 
enormous. 

Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  North  America.  Woodrow  Wilson  pointed  out  that  “the  French 
had  been  as  long  on  the  continent  as  the  English,  and  yet  they  did  not 
have  one-tenth  the  strength  of  the  English,  either  in  population  or  in 
wealth  when  this  war  came.  There  were  fifty-five  thousand  white 
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colonists  in  Canada  all  told;  and  only  twenty-five  thousand  more  in 
all  the  thin  line  of  posts  and  hamlets  which  stretched  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  through  the  long  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  gulf, 

- eighty  thousand  in  all.  In  the  English  settlements,  there  were 

more  than  a  million  colonists  (1,160,000),  not  scattered  in  separated 
posts  set  far  apart  in  the  forested  wilderness,  but  clustered  thick  in 
towns  and  villages,  or  in  neighborly  plantations,  where  the  forest  had 
been  cleared  away,  roads  made,  and  trade  and  peace  established.  The 
English  had  been  seeking,  not  conquest,  but  comfort  and  wealth  in 
busy  centers  and  populous  countrysides  where  their  life  now  ran  as 
strong  and  as  calm,  almost,  as  if  they  were  still  in  the  old  lands  of 
England  itself.”* 

Bassett  says,  concerning  France:  “Her  failure  was  inherent  in  her 
own  life.  Without  a  large  manufacturing  interest  she  was  not  able  to 
build  up  a  colonial  market  for  her  merchandise;  and  without  a  sur¬ 
plus  population,  there  was  little  demand  for  colonies  to  improve  the 
condition  of  her  farming  class.  As  Spain  tried  to  support  colonial 
development  on  the  mining  industry  so  France  wished  to  make  it 
depend  on  the  fur  trade,  whose  very  existence  demanded  that  agricul¬ 
ture  should  not  advance  into  the  continent.  Between  the  farmsteads 
of  the  English  and  the  hunting  ranges  of  the  interior  the  clash  was 
inevitable  and  the  issue  certain. 

Still  another  angle  is  presented  by  Professor  Beard.  He  says: 
“France  had  a  population  many  times  that  of  England,  her  people 
were  ardent  explorers,  skillful  traders  in  distant  markets,  and  shrewd 
managers  in  commerce;  but  French  monarchs  wasted  their  substance 
in  interminable  wars  on  the  continent,  which  promised  the  addition  of 
new  principalities  or  the  aggrandizement  of  their  families.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  the  money,  the  labor  that  might  have  made  New  France  a  living 
reality  instead  of  a  mere  dream,  were  destroyed  in  futile  fighting 
which  yielded  neither  glory  nor  profit.  Moreover,  when  in  1685,  the 
French  king  outlawed  all  his  Protestant  subjects  he  even  denied  them 
a  haven  in  his  American  dominions. ”t 

France  fought  courageously  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  odds  of 
wealth  and  population  that  favored  England.  In  one  sense,  she  may 
be  said  to  have  defeated  herself,  so  rotten  and  corrupt  was  her  gov- 

*Wilson,  Woodrow:  “A  History  of  the  American  People,”  Vol.  II. 

JBassett,  John  S. :  “A  Short  History  of  the  United  States.” 

fBeard,  Charles  and  Mary:  “The  Rise  of  American  Civilization.” 
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ernment  both  at  home  and  in  her  colonies,  and  so  negligent  was  the 
mother  country  in  nourishing  her  progeny.  There  was  internal  bitter¬ 
ness  and  jealousy  on  both  sides  in  the  war  that  decided  the  conflict, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  feud  as  momentous  and  disastrous  in 
its  consequences  as  the  rivalry  between  Vaudreuil  and  Montcalm  at  a 
time  when  unity  was  most  needed.  In  addition  the  powerful  Iroquois 
Confederacy  was  arrayed  against  France.  The  importance  of  the 
Indians  has  often  been  underestimated.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
French  and  Indian  wars  most  of  the  English  successes  were  won  almost 
wholly  without  much  Indian  assistance.  Flowever,  if  the  Iroquois 
had  been  allied  with  the  French  rather  than  the  English,  the  French 
could  have  easily  driven  out  the  English  before  the  final  war  broke 
out. 

The  miracle  is  not  that  England  finally  won  the  duel  for  North 
America,  but  that  she  took  so  long  a  time  to  do  so.  Whereas  the  small 
French  population  was  spread  over  an  immense  territory,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  much  more  concentrated;  the  British  government  took  more 
interest  in  its  colonies  than  did  its  rival;  England  did  not  discourage 
settlement  by  denying  self-government  to  her  provincials  nor  did  she 
impose  rigorous  religious  restrictions;  her  partisans  were  fighting  for 
their  homes  rather  than  for  profits  from  the  buying  and  selling  of 
furs;  her  governing  was  less  corrupt  and  more  efficient  than  the 
French;  her  internal  discord  and  jealousies  were  less  pronounced;  and 
last  but  not  least,  England  was  allied  with  the  great  Iroquois  Con¬ 
federacy.  The  most  important  reason  for  the  success  of  the  French 
in  warding  off  the  inevitable  for  so  long  was  the  incredible  stupidity 
and  inefficiency  of  the  English  military  leaders  before  the  accession 
of  Pitt.  From  the  British  viewpoint,  the  wars  could  be  well  divided 
into  two  sections:  the  first  covering  the  long  period  of  years  before 
that  brilliant  Prime  Minister  came  to  power;  and  the  second  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  extremely  short  time  during  which  he  directed  the  British 
lion.  Until  near  the  conclusion  of  the  duel  for  empire,  armies  were 
habitually  gathered  too  late  in  the  season ;  there  was  generally  a  lack  of 
supplies  and  equipment  when  they  were  gathered;  there  were  failures 
to  followup  temporary  victories ;  there  was  the  stubborn  British  pride 
that  insisted  in  chasing  French  and  Indians  through  the  forests  with 
bands  playing,  in  full  dress,  and  fighting  an  unseen  enemy  from  a 
regulation  military  formation,  pride  that  might  well  have  been  fatal 
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had  it  not  been  for  Rogers  and  his  rangers;  there  was  the  English 
practice  of  naming  amateurs  such  as  William  Johnson  and  incom¬ 
petents,  such  as  Loudoun,  Braddock  and  Webb  as  commanding  offi¬ 
cers;  and  finally  there  was  the  failure  to  understand  and  use  the 
Indian  to  the  best  advantage.  As  soon  as  Pitt  came  to  power  there 
was  a  decided  change,  although  he  was  forced  by  circumstances  to 
retain  Abercrombie  in  command  until  after  the  startling  defeat  at 
Ticonderoga.  As  a  rule,  his  generals  dared  not  be  late  or  ineffi¬ 
cient.  He  shook  the  entire  English  military  and  colonial  leadership 
out  of  its  lethargy.  He  refrained  from  treating  the  provincials  with 
the  usual  British  contempt.  From  that  time  on,  the  superior  resources 
of  England  were  used  to  full  advantage  and  the  course  of  French 
empire  in  America  had  not  long  to  run.  Geography  was  also  an 
important  cause  of  the  protraction  of  the  struggle.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  of  armies  and  particularly  artillery,  was  exceedingly  difficult. 
Waterways  could  be  used  where  any  existed  provided  boats  were 
built.  Otherwise  tortuous  Indian  trails  presented  the  only  means  of 
travel  that  was  available  unless  roads  were  built.  If  good  roads  had 
connected  the  English  settlements  with  the  scattered  French  outposts 
in  Canada,  the  duel  would  have  been  shortened  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  scientific  military  strategy  would  have  replaced  bush-fighting 
and  Indian  tactics. 

The  French  and  Indian  War  had  a  decidedly  important  bearing  on 
the  destinies  of  three  nations:  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  The  downfall  of  the  French  monarchy  was  inevitable  regard¬ 
less  of  this  struggle,  but  the  warfare  hastened  its  ruin.  France  was 
one  step  nearer  bankruptcy  and  her  people  were  more  and  more  bur¬ 
dened  with  corruption.  Farther  and  farther  she  wandered  out  over 
the  slippery  skids,  down  which  the  ship  of  state  was  to  slide  in  1789. 
In  India,  she  had  been  reduced  to  a  position  of  hopeless  inferiority. 
In  North  America,  all  that  was  now  left  to  her  was  a  place  to  dry 
codfish  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  As  her  dreams  of  colonial 
empire  faded  away,  scarcely  forty  ships  remained  of  her  great  navy. 
In  about  thirty  years  the  head  of  Louis  XVI  was  to  be  sacrificed  to 
howling  mobs  in  his  native  land. 

As  the  cause  of  French  empire  was  passing  into  eclipse,  England’s 
sun  was  rising  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  bathing  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  with  its  golden  light.  She  was  now  the  proud  mistress  of  the 
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seven  seas.  1  ler  colonies  exceeded  those  of  any  other  power.  Along 
with  her  vast  possessions,  however,  there  came  additional  duties  and 
difficult  problems.  In  North  America,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
French  Canada?  What  treatment  was  to  be  accorded  to  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  who  were  alien  in  language,  customs,  culture  and  religion?  What 
policy  should  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  the  English  colonists  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  who  were  becoming  more  and  more  opposed  to  the 
domination  of  the  mother  country  and  who  had  already  developed 
strong,  stubborn  minds  of  their  own?  England  was  to  find  that  an 
increase  of  wealth  and  possessions  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 

Of  more  interest  to  us  than  the  influence  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War  on  the  destinies  of  France  and  England  is  its  importance  in  the 
development  of  our  own  country.  “With  the  triumph  of  Wolfe  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham  began  the  history  of  the  United  States,”  is  the 
verdict  of  the  English  historian,  J.  R.  Green.  In  twelve  short  years 
after  the  treaty  that  decided  the  duel  between  France  and  England 
Paul  Revere  was  in  the  saddle,  a  great  storm  was  gathering,  and  the 
independence  of  our  country  was  in  the  making.  Soon  the  broad 
bosom  of  Lake  Champlain  was  to  be  once  more  the  road  of  conquest, 
while  the  hills  and  mountains  rising  on  both  sides  were  to  hear  again 
the  roar  of  cannon. 

The  effect  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  not  so  obvious  in  1763,  however.  Although 
some  statesmen  were  able  to  read  the  future  correctly,  others  guessed 
completely  wrong.  Certain  English  leaders  favored  the  idea  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  French  to  retain  Canada  in  order  to  keep  the  colonists  in  sub¬ 
mission.  Choiseul,  the  French  minister,  foresaw  the  growth  of  Amer¬ 
ican  independence  as  soon  as  Canada  was  ceded.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
on  the  other  hand,  proved  a  bad  prophet.  He  felt  that  the  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  which  had  been  generated  by  the  successful  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  colonists  and  the  mother  country 
would  serve  to  bind  the  two  groups  closer  and  closer  together.  His 
prediction  appeared  correct  at  first  as  everybody  was  rejoicing  over 
the  fall  of  France;  but  as  soon  as  England  started  to  tax  the  colo¬ 
nists  friendship  ceased  and  friction  began  to  develop.  One  event  after 
another  led  the  contending  forces  along  the  road  to  war. 

No  longer  was  the  colonist  in  fear  of  French  and  Indian  outrages. 
In  general  he  could  till  his  land  in  peace.  The  Iroquois  were  friendly, 
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and  there  was  little  danger  of  attacks  by  Canadian  Indians  now  that 
their  French  allies  had  been  exterminated.  No  longer  did  the  settlers, 
even  on  remote  farms,  feel  the  need  of  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
England.  No  longer  was  it  necessary  for  them  to  swallow  their  pride 
and  submit  to  humiliating  treatment  in  order  to  preserve  their  fam¬ 
ilies  from  torture  or  captivity.  Before  1763,  fear  of  the  French  and 
Indians  had  been  the  chief  cement  that  had  bound  England  and  her 
colonies  together.  After  1763  this  tie  was  missing  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  were  to  be  momentous. 

The  French  and  Indian  wars  had  also  indicated  that  colonial 
troops  were  equal  to  the  veterans  of  European  battlefields  when 
engaged  in  wilderness  warfare.  Many  victories  had  been  won  entirely 
by  provincial  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chronic  imbecility  of 
many  English  generals  and  the  stupid  blunders  of  Braddock  and  Aber¬ 
crombie  had  not  enhanced  the  prestige  of  redcoats  in  the  eyes  of  the 
colonists.  In  fact  additional  English  misfortunes  had  been  prevented 
solely  through  the  efforts  of  the  rangers.  Thus,  while  the  provincials 
had  acquired  considerable  experience  in  military  affairs  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  ability  to  fight,  they  had  also  grown  decidedly  disdain¬ 
ful  regarding  the  military  power  of  the  mother  country.  It  was  natu¬ 
ral  then  that  the  idea  should  occur  to  Americans  that  they  could  win 
their  independence  if  they  so  desired.  Adolescent  America  came  to 
feel  that  she  was  now  old  enough  to  shift  for  herself. 

In  addition  to  the  removal  of  the  French  and  Indian  menace  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  development  of  self-reliance  in  the  col¬ 
onies,  the  war  had  prepared  the  road  to  independence  in  other  ways. 
A  great  debt  had  been  incurred.  Who  should  pay  it?  When  Eng¬ 
land  attempted  to  tax  the  colonies  for  part  of  this  money,  the  provin¬ 
cials  objected  vigorously.  During  the  war,  the  regular  soldiers  and 
officers  had  not  taken  pains  to  conceal  their  contempt  for  their  Amer¬ 
ican  brethren  and  their  methods  of  warfare.  Colonials  had  been 
treated  as  inferiors  as  a  rule.  At  the  end  of  hostilities,  British  arro¬ 
gance  and  haughtiness  were  greater  than  ever.  This  attitude  naturally 
incensed  the  natives  and  tended  to  increase  friction  and  undermine  the 
bonds  existing  between  England  and  her  colonies.  During  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  there  had  been  constant  quarrels  between  governors 
and  colonial  assemblies  over  money  necessary  to  victory.  In  general 
the  people  had  won  out  and  had  slowly  gained  more  and  more  power. 
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By  1763  these  disputes  with  royal  governors  had  provided  the  col¬ 
onists  with  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  and  it  tasted  good. 

The  French  and  Indian  wars  had  a  special  effect  on  the  history  of 
New  York.  Although  this  colony  was  one  of  the  chief  bones  of  con¬ 
tention  between  France  and  England,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  engagements  and  battles  took  place  within  its  boun¬ 
daries,  it  did  not  suffer  so  much  loss  of  life  and  property  as  other 
colonies  did.  The  Dutch  traders,  at  least  after  the  end  of  the  first 
war,  preferred  peace  and  neutrality.  In  general,  New  Yorkers  felt 
little  racial  and  religious  animosity,  their  opposition  to  France  being 
political  in  nature.  Their  cosmopolitan  point  of  view  was  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  attitude  of  the  New  Englanders,  for  example,  who 
regarded  the  wars  as  struggles  between  alien  civilizations.  New  York 
was  one  of  the  smaller  colonies,  yet  at  the  same  time  was  the  center 
of  the  military  campaigns  that  decided  the  duel.  It  was,  therefore, 
quite  necessary  for  this  colony  to  depend  largely  on  England  for  pro¬ 
tection.  As  a  result  of  these  factors,  when  the  American  Revolution 
broke  out,  there  was  more  Loyalist  or  Tory  sentiment  in  New  York 
than  in  any  other  northern  colony. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Ear/y  Settlements  and  the  Dispute  Over 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants 


Between  the  close  of  the  French  wars  and  the  beginning  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  history  of  northern  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont  is  a  story  of  early  settlements.  The  fighting  had  hardly  ceased 
before  adventurous  pioneers  began  making  their  way  into  this  bloody 
wilderness  in  quest  of  homes  for  themselves  and  their  descendants. 
Disbanded  soldiers  explored  once  again  the  old  familiar  battle  grounds 
seeking  homes  on  lands  given  to  them  under  military  grants.  Hunters 
and  trappers  roamed  over  the  countryside  looking  for  game  and  find¬ 
ing  it.  North  of  Albany  stretched  the  old  military  road,  while  from 
Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  to  Crown  Point  ran  the  highway 
recently  built  in  the  last  war.  The  rest  of  the  territory  was  practically 
an  unbroken  wilderness.  Nevertheless,  the  settler’s  ax  beat  inces¬ 
santly  against  the  stately  trees,  and  as  time  went  on  the  number  of 
clearings  continued  to  increase. 

During  the  period  of  French  occupancy  of  the  Champlain  Valley, 
a  few  actual  settlements  had  been  made,  but  none  had  proved  perma¬ 
nent.  They  had  tended  to  grow  up  only  in  the  shadows  of  forts  and 
blockhouses.  The  first  white  settlement  within  the  boundaries  of 
Vermont  was  made  at  Fort  St.  Anne  on  Isle  LaMotte.  When 
the  French  built,  in  1730,  a  small  fort  at  Chimney  Point  which 
was  called  by  them  Pointe  a  la  Chevalure,  directly  across  the 
lake  from  where  St.  Frederic  was  built  during  the  following  year, 
a  small  settlement  was  begun  there.  Seigniories  were  granted 
on  both  sides,  Chimney  Point  being  included  in  that  of  Sieur  Hoc- 
quart.  Here  the  sons  of  France  planted  corn  and  sowed  wheat. 
Here  the  soft  laughter  of  women  replaced  the  war  cries  of  painted 
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savages,  and  the  merry  sound  of  children  at  play  succeeded  the  terror 
of  the  scalping  knife.  European  flowers  bloomed  beside  the  log 
cabins,  and  the  lilies  of  France  in  the  French  flag  waving  over  the  fort 
seemed  as  beautiful  to  the  colonists  as  the  blossoms  at  their  doors. 
In  1759,  however,  when  the  English  army  threatened  them  from 
the  south,  the  settlers  burned  their  buildings  and  retreated.  When 
the  enemy  finally  approached,  all  that  was  left  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  consisted  of  blackened  chimneys  which  remained  upright. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  English  named  it  Chimney  Point. 
About  1731  the  French  made  another  settlement  at  Windmill  Point, 
called  by  them  Pointe  a  la  Algonquin,  in  the  present  town  of  Alburg. 
Its  descriptive  English  name  was  derived  from  a  large  stone  windmill 
built  there  by  Sieur  Foucault  at  a  cost  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars. 
This  attempt  at  colonization  proved  abortive,  as  did  another  one  in 
1741.  The  largest  of  the  early  French  settlements  was  naturally  at 
Crown  Point  in  the  vicinity  of  strong  Fort  St.  Frederic,  and  it  was 
this  community  which  has  already  been  described  to  us  by  the  thor- 
ough  pen  of  Peter  Kalm.  When  French  authority  vanished  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  however,  the  colonists  fled  toward  Can¬ 
ada.  Although  French  settlements  failed,  numerous  grants  of  land 
were  made  by  the  king,  including  the  Foucault  and  Hocquart  holdings 
already  mentioned.  Many  of  these  were  very  extensive,  the  seigniory 
of  Hocquart  alone  containing  about  115,000  acres. 

These  land  grants  were  made  to  government  officials  and  army 
officers  in  particular.  In  general  these  tracts  of  land  were  conflicting 
and  vaguely  described.  Early  maps  were  far  from  accurate  and  the 
boundaries  located  on  different  ones  did  not  correspond.  These 
grants  had  been  made  by  the  French  King  on  condition  that  the  terri¬ 
tory  should  be  filled  with  colonists,  but  few  settlers  were  available. 
All  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  these  lands  to  lure  French¬ 
men  to  the  fertile  farms  of  the  Champlain  Valley  failed  miserably. 
In  spite  of  all  attractions  and  gifts  offered  to  prospective  settlers,  few 
Frenchmen  were  willing  to  risk  their  scalps  on  the  sides  of  the  famous 
military  highway  along  which  so  many  expeditions  constantly  made 
their  way.  If  the  French  government  had  paid  less  attention  to 
European  problems  and  bestowed  more  thought  on  the  colonization 
of  America,  French  settlements  in  the  Champlain  Valley  might  have 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  and  the  history  of  this  country  might  have 
had  a  much  stronger  French  flavor;  but  this  was  not  to  be. 
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English  settlements  before  1760  in  northeastern  New  York  and 
the  present  State  of  Vermont  were  decidedly  few.  At  the  close  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  England  the  only  settlements  in  New 
York  north  of  Albany  were  two  small  hamlets  at  Stillwater  and  Fort 
Edward.  The  oldest  permanent  settlement  previous  to  the  French 
and  Indian  War  in  this  vicinity  was  Schuylerville  (old  Saratoga),  but 
few  if  any  inhabitants  remained  there  during  hostilities,  although  they 
may  have  returned  soon  afterwards.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
in  Vermont  was  made  in  the  confines  of  Brattleboro.  In  February, 
1724,  Fort  Dummer  had  been  started  there  by  Massachusetts  and 
named  in  honor  of  her  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  had  been  erected 
primarily  to  protect  the  colonists  at  Northfield.  The  garrison  was 
never  very  large  but  defied  all  efforts  of  the  enemy  and  the  wilderness 
to  snuff  out  its  existence.  Previous  to  1760,  northern  New  York  and 
Vermont  were  practically  barren  of  settlers,  but  with  the  removal  of 
the  French  and  Indian  menace,  colonists  began  to  seep  in  through 
the  wilderness  trails  in  increasing  numbers. 

Whitehall  was  probably  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  by 
Englishmen  on  Lake  Champlain.  Major  Philip  Skene,  a  Scotchman, 
who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  Abercrombie  and  Amherst,  secured 
a  grant  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  Wood  Creek  in  1761.  Here  a  set¬ 
tlement  was  made  which  was  originally  called  Skenesborough,  from  its 
founder.  It  later  became  known  as  Whitehall,  but  its  first  name 
remains  indelibly  printed  in  the  annals  of  history.  Other  New  York 
settlements,  made  about  the  same  time,  included  Salem,  Hud¬ 
son  Falls  (Kingsbury)  and  Cambridge.  In  1765  and  1766,  Abra¬ 
ham  Wing  and  his  associates  formed  a  community  destined  to  develop 
into  the  modern  city  of  Glens  Falls.  Between  the  French  and 
Indian  War  and  the  Revolution  there  was  only  one  English  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  1765  Wil¬ 
liam  Gilliland,  a  soldier  of  the  British  army,  purchased  some  land 
and  planned  a  settlement  called  Milltown  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boquet 
River  in  the  present  town  of  Westport.  Here  he  brought  his  family 
in  1766.  A  fairly  large  settlement  grew  up,  peopled  primarily  by 
soldiers  of  the  French  wars.  There  were  two  gristmills  and  two  saw¬ 
mills  constructed  here  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  For 
supplies  and  trade  these  residents  depended  upon  Montreal.  The 
settlement  was  only  temporary,  however.  When  war  broke  out  the 
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colonists  fled,  and  finally  Gilliland  himself  was  forced  to  bury  his  mill 
machinery  in  the  woods  and  hurry  to  Crown  Point  with  his  family  and 
some  household  furniture.  In  addition  to  these  white  settlements  in 
northern  New  York,  there  were  several  small  groups  of  Indians  that 
inhabited  the  countryside.  In  the  vicinity  of  Glens  Falls,  for  example, 
it  has  been  claimed  that  they  were  located  “at  Harrisena,  Dunham’s 
Bay  (at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George),  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Long  Pond,  at  the  Big  Bend  (the  sweeping  curve  of  the  Hudson  about 
three  miles  above  Glens  Falls),  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Palmerton 
Mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  They  still  claimed  these 
localities  as  their  hunting  grounds,  enjoyed  them  without  disturbance 
and  maintained  the  most  peaceful  relations  with  the  families  of  the 
pioneers.”* 

Within  the  present  State  of  Vermont,  Brattleboro  did  not  remain 
lonesome,  once  the  French  wars  had  ended.  Since  the  soldiers  who 
had  fought  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  had  been  primarily  of 
New  England  origin  it  was  natural  that  the  actual  settlers  should  come 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire.  The  old 
war  paths  became  the  highways  of  migration.  Many  towns  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  were  chartered  from  1761  to  1763,  and  set¬ 
tled  within  a  few  years.  For  example,  Bridport  was  chartered  in 
1761  and  permanently  settled  in  1768;  Shoreham  was  chartered  in 
1761,  and  settled  in  17 66;  Colchester  was  chartered  in  1763,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  1772. 

When  land  grants  were  made  to  the  early  settlers  there  were  con¬ 
ditions  to  meet.  If  a  tract  was  secured  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
land  was  located  in  the  present  State  of  Vermont,  the  beneficiary  was 
supposed  to  cultivate  five  acres  out  of  every  fifty  within  a  period  of 
five  years.  Pine  trees  fit  for  masts  were  reserved  for  the  royal  navy. 
After  ten  years  a  small  annual  rental  was  to  be  paid,  together  with 
one  ear  of  Indian  corn.  In  each  township,  five  hundred  acres  were 
set  aside  for  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire;  two  hundred  acres  for 
the  “Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts”; 
two  hundred  for  the  Church  of  England;  two  hundred  for  the  first 
settled  minister,  and  two  hundred  for  a  school.  Bounties  were  fre¬ 
quently  offered  for  the  building  of  sawmills  and  gristmills.  If  lands 
were  obtained  from  New  York  there  also  were  restrictions.  The 
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Queensbury  Patent,  granted  in  1762,  was  used  by  Abraham  Wing  to 
make  his  settlement  at  Glens  Falls.  Under  its  provisions,  all  settlers 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  quitrent,  which  was  money  paid  by  a  ten- 
art  as  a  substitute  for  performing  certain  feudal  services.  At  this 
time,  in  order  to  persuade  settlers  to  inhabit  the  wilderness,  the  state 
authorities  promised  to  attempt  to  secure  a  number  of  years’  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  payment  of  quitrent.  Any  gold  or  silver  mines  were 
to  be  reserved  to  the  crown,  as  were  also  all  pine  trees  fit  for  ship 
masts  that  were  twenty-four  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  twelve  inches 
above  the  ground.  1  he  settlers  were  also  to  plant  and  cultivate 
three  out  of  every  fifty  acres  suitable  for  farming  within  three  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war  with  France.  None  of  these  provisions  were 
lived  up  to.  As  late  as  1776,  Abraham  Wing  related  that  his  quitrent 
had  never  been  collected.  This  was  due  not  only  to  the  lawlessness 
of  the  frontiersmen  but  also  to  the  difficulty  of  the  execution  of  these 
provisions.  Collections  were  difficult  to  make,  and  hard  for  the 
settlers  to  pay.  Although  the  Queensbury  Patent  was  covered  with 
large  pine  timber,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  crown  ever  used  any  for 
its  navy.  The  provision  for  such  speedy  cultivation  of  the  land  was 
also  unworkable  under  the  circumstances. 

At  this  time,  Vermont  was  known  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 
During  the  years  of  early  settlement  between  the  two  wars  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  insisted  upon  self-government,  and  resisted  strenuously  all 
attempts  of  the  government  of  New  York  to  control  the  territory. 
The  early  history  of  Vermont  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  controversy,  which  was  both  complicated  and  long-stand 
ing,  not  being  settled  until  1791,  when  the  territory  entered  the  Union 
as  State  number  fourteen.  The  boundaries  of  the  American  colonies 
were  generally  vague  and  contradictory.  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  New  York  were  certainly  not  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Massachusetts  had  always  claimed  that  a  large  part  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  belonged  to  her,  and  had  made  grants  of 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut  River.  Townships  were  laid 
out  at  an  early  date.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  inquire 
into  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  Massachusetts,  however,  because  in 
1740  the  crown  decided  the  boundary  dispute  in  favor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  present  northern  line  of  Massachusetts  was  decided  upon 
at  that  time,  with  the  result  that,  when  settlers  started  to  pour  into 
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Vermont  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  were  the  only  claimants  that  remained. 

Originally,  the  claims  of  New  York  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain  rested  upon  the  charter  presented  by  Charles  the  Second 
of  England  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664.  This,  however,  was  as 
vague  and  conflicting  as  most  of  the  other  charters  in  the  colonies. 
New  York,  however,  began  to  grant  land  within  the  present  State 
of  Vermont.  As  early  as  1696,  a  Dutch  clergyman  from  Albany, 
named  Godfrey  Dellius,  purchased  a  large  amount  of  land  from 
the  Mohawks,  extending  from  Saratoga  along  both  sides  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  Wood  Creek  and  along  the  eastern  side  of 
Lake  Champlain  twenty  miles  north  of  Crown  Point.  New  York  con¬ 
firmed  his  title  only  to  change  her  mind  three  years  later,  but  there 
apparently  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind  but  that  she  could  dispose  of  the 
present  State  of  Vermont  as  she  saw  fit.  In  1732,  Colonel  John  Henry 
Lydius  purchased  from  the  Mohawks  a  large  tract  of  land  including 
the  whole  of  the  present  counties  of  Addison  and  Rutland,  Massachu¬ 
setts  confirming  the  deed.  He  sold  most  of  it  and  some  purchasers 
actually  settled  on  it.  His  title  was  later  found  to  be  imperfect,  but 
the  settlers  applied  to,  and  had  their  rights  affirmed  by  New  York. 

The  claims  of  New  Hampshire  to  Vermont  were  not  based  on  a 
charter  but  upon  an  order  of  the  King  that  its  territory  extended  west¬ 
ward  to  the  Province  of  New  York.  The  inhabitants  of  that  State 
felt  that  the  proper  boundary  line  ran  from  Long  Island  Sound  par¬ 
allel  to  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  offered  historical 
facts  to  defend  their  position.  In  1741,  Benning  Wentworth  became 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1749  he  granted  one  township  in 
the  disputed  territory,  which  was  called  Bennington  in  his  honor,  and 
communicated  to  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York  his  intentions  of 
making  grants  of  land  in  Vermont.  Wentworth  rapidly  granted  other 
lands,  and  by  1764  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  such 
townships. 

By  this  time  the  situation  had  become  quite  complicated.  Cad- 
wallader  Colden  was  now  the  chief  magistrate  of  New  York.  He  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  learned  man  in  his  colony  and  was  rated 
only  second  to  Franklin.  Concerning  his  ability  there  can  be  no 
question.  Although  over  seventy  years  of  age,  he  applied  himself 
vigorously  to  the  boundary  dispute.  Colonial  governors  tended  to  be 
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extremely  interested  in  granting  lands  because  of  the  fees  and  other 
financial  remunerations  which  improved  their  private  fortunes.  By 
1760,  most  of  the  desirable  land  in  New  York  had  been  handed  out. 
To  what  extent  Colden’s  zeal  to  wrest  Vermont  from  Wentworth’s 
control  was  fired  by  his  desire  to  make  more  land  grants  than  other¬ 
wise  in  order  to  collect  more  fees  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  At  least 
the  prospect  of  greater  fees  was  not  apt  to  make  Colden  less  aggres¬ 
sive.  The  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute  was  thus,  in  addition  to 
political  considerations,  a  matter  of  private  gain  to  both  governors. 
On  December  28,  1763,  the  New  York  executive  became  so  alarmed 
over  the  rapid  settlement  of  Vermont  by  New  Englanders  that  he 
issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  his  colony  extended  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River,  warning  the  settlers  that  any  grants  to  that  region 
from  New  Hampshire  were  illegal,  and  ordering  the  sheriff  at  Albany 
to  prepare  lists  of  the  grantees’  names  that  legal  proceedings  might  be 
instituted.  The  settlers  naturally  became  very  much  alarmed,  and  in 
his  turn  Wentworth  issued  a  proclamation  denying  the  claims  of  New 
York,  particularly  attacking  the  validity  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  pat¬ 
ent,  and  setting  forth  the  rights  of  New  Hampshire.  This  restored 
the  confidence  of  the  colonists,  and  the  migrations  from  New  England 
continued  as  rapidly  as  before. 

In  the  meantime,  Colden  had  taken  his  case  to  the  crown,  and  had 
worked  with  ability  and  determination  to  obtain  a  favorable  verdict. 
One  of  his  favorite  arguments  was  that  a  decision  in  his  behalf  would 
increase  the  King’s  revenues,  since  the  quitrent  in  New  York  was  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  per  hundred  acres,  whereas  the  similar 
figure  in  New  Hampshire  was  but  one  shilling.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  this  consideration  was  very  important  in  the  decision  of  the 
case,  although  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  settling  boundary  lines  by 
historical  evidence.  Colden  also  complained  against  Wentworth’s 
practice  of  reserving  a  farm  for  himself  in  each  of  the  tracts  he 
granted.  Another  important  argument  used  by  the  New  York  execu¬ 
tive  was  entirely  political  in  its  nature.  Colden  was  a  thorough  Tory, 
and  an  aristocrat,  and  was  entirely  opposed  to  democracy  as  we 
understand  it  today.  He  upheld  the  taxation  of  the  colonists  by 
Parliament  and  similar  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  England  were  generally  opposed  to  the  political  philosophy 
of  the  Tory  party,  and  were  rather  difficult  for  the  mother  country  to 
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control.  King  George  the  Third  and  his  ministers  of  this  period  were 
very  much  interested  in  establishing  an  unlimited  power  over  the 
Colonies.  Naturally,  when  Colden  asked  them  if  it  was  wise  policy 
to  extend  the  authority  of  obstreperous  New  Hampshire  at  the  expense 
of  aristocratic  New  York  there  was  but  one  answer.  On  July  20, 
1764,  the  King  issued  an  order  giving  the  present  State  of  Vermont 
to  New  York,  and  limiting  the  territory  of  New  Hampshire  to  the 
bank  of  the  Connecticut. 

The  court’s  decision  temporarily  settled  the  legal  ownership  of 
Vermont,  but  it  certainly  did  not  put  an  end  to  strife  and  confusion. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants  had  not  been  consulted 
in  the  matter.  There  had  always  been  more  or  less  jealousy  between 
New  Englanders  and  New  Yorkers,  and  the  settlers  were  primarily 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire.  From  any 
point  of  view,  the  change  of  jurisdiction  was  highly  displeasing  to 
them.  The  government  of  New  York  was  quite  aristocratic  compared 
with  that  of  the  New  England  colonies.  The  people  were  not  allowed 
to  participate  very  freely,  and  nearly  all  the  officers,  even  including 
overseers  of  the  poor  and  of  highways,  were  appointed  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  executive  authority.  This  situation  bore  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  principle  of  the  New  England  town  meeting,  where  the 
men  were  accustomed  to  elect  their  inferior  officers  and  legislate  on 
their  local  affairs.  Naturally,  the  Vermont  settlers  were  opposed  to 
the  surrender  of  their  democratic  political  institutions.  In  addition  to 
the  clash  in  political  philosophy  and  practice,  there  was  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  cleavage  in  the  economic  institutions  of  the  two  peoples. 
Throughout  New  England,  the  farmers  were  independent,  but  such 
was  not  the  situation  in  New  York.  Here  the  inhabitants  were  mostly 
tenants,  living  on  lands  belonging  to  the  aristocratic  patroons.  These 
New  York  farmers  had  few  rights  and  their  position  was  regarded  as 
degrading  by  their  New  England  brethren.  There  were  also  religious, 
racial  and  cultural  differences  between  New  Englanders  and  New 
Yorkers  which  certainly  did  not  tend  to  make  the  people  of  Vermont 
overjoyed  at  the  transfer  to  Colden’s  jurisdiction.  In  general,  there 
existed  the  familiar  conflict  between  aristocracy  and  democracy. 

In  spite  of  all  the  differences  that  there  were  between  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants  and  Newr  Yorkers,  however,  the 
change  in  authority  might  have  occasioned  little  opposition  if  Colden 
had  proceeded  with  diplomacy  and  in  a  spirit  of  compromise;  but  such 
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was  not  to  be.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  settlers  had  acted  in  good 
faith  and  had  paid  New  Hampshire  for  their  lands,  the  Governor 
began  at  once  to  make  grants,  entirely  ignoring  the  claims  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  treated  Wentworth’s  grants  as  nullities,  even  though 
several  thousand  settlers  occupied  the  territory  by  that  time.  Many 
of  the  grantees,  receiving  land  from  Colden,  were  land  speculators 
from  New  York  City,  who  were  naturally  tempted  to  pay  the  small 
fees  to  the  Governor  in  order  to  secure  at  a  very  small  price  rich  farm 
lands  cleared  and  improved  by  the  New  Englanders.  Some  of  the 
settlers  decided  to  pay  Colden’s  fees  in  order  to  keep  their  property, 
but  many  of  them  refused  to  buy  their  land  a  second  time.  Trouble 
was  bound  to  come.  The  Vermonters  were  determined  not  to  be  dis¬ 
possessed  of  their  farms,  and  Colden  was  just  as  insistent  that  their 
claims  should  be  outlawed. 

The  inhabitants  decided  to  send  agents  to  see  the  King,  who  fin¬ 
ally  issued  a  new  proclamation  on  July  24,  1767,  ordering  New  York 
to  stop  issuing  patents  in  the  disputed  territory  “until  His  Majesty’s 
further  pleasure  should  be  known  concerning  the  same.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  order  did  not  confirm  the  rights  of  the  settlers  nor  did  it 
nullify  the  New  York  grants.  The  remedy  was  purely  temporary  and 
the  ownership  of  the  land  remained  a  matter  of  dispute.  By  that 
time  the  chief  executive  of  New  York  was  Sir  Henry  Moore,  and  he 
obeyed  the  King’s  proclamation.  He  died,  however,  on  September  1 1, 
1769,  and  Colden  succeeded  him.  This  politician,  as  rabid  about 
land  as  ever,  found  a  way  to  place  a  different  interpretation  on  the 
King’s  order  which  would  permit  him  to  make  grants  to  land  not 
included  in  Wentworth’s  patents.  The  result  was  that  the  King’s 
injunction  was  disregarded  by  Colden. 

Meanwhile,  New  York  surveyors  were  running  lines  over  the 
fields  of  the  settlers.  Numerous  ejectment  suits  were  filed  against 
the  inhabitants  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  Albany,  where  judgment  was 
rendered  for  the  plaintiffs  in  all  cases.  Direct  action  was  the  sole 
recourse  left  to  the  settlers.  Committees  of  safety  were  organized, 
and  finally  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  organized  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  that  famous  Vermonter,  Ethan  Allen.  So  great  was  his  zeal 
in  protecting  the  residents  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  New  York  authorities  that  the  latter  set  a  price 
on  his  head.  Needless  to  say,  however,  he  was  never  captured. 
Regardless  of  the  secrecy  with  which  sheriffs  left  Albany,  they  were 
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unable  to  surprise  the  settlers,  who  were  always  able  to  collect  forces 
formidable  enough  to  resist  the  New  York  posses.  Both  ridicule  and 
violence  were  used  by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  As  a  rule,  the  origi¬ 
nal  action  taken  by  the  Vermonters  was  quite  mild,  the  more  brutal 
and  sometimes  bloody  affairs  coming  only  as  a  last  resort  to  protect 
their  property.  The  early  history  of  Vermont  is  filled  with  stories  of 
this  controversy. 

If  a  New  York  sheriff  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  eject  settlers  from 
their  farms,  he  was,  according  to  Allen,  “severely  chastised  with  twigs 
of  the  wilderness.”  This  sounds  like  a  delicate  and  harmless  form  of 
punishment,  but  Allen’s  twigs  were  in  reality  blue  beech  rods  such  as 
the  farmers  used  to  rule  their  oxen.  When  applied  to  the  backs  of 
New  Yorkers  they  scarcely  felt  like  twigs,  and  constituted  a  form 
of  punishment  humorously  described  by  the  Vermonters  as  the  “beech 
seal.”  It  is  true  that  this  mode  of  chastisement  was  not  often  used, 
yet  there  is  no  question  but  that  fear  of  these  “twigs”  tended  to  dis¬ 
courage  New  Yorkers  setting  foot  in  the  disputed  territory. 

On  one  occasion,  Sheriff  Ten  Eyck  set  out  with  a  posse  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men  to  dispossess  James  Breckenridge  of  Benning¬ 
ton.  Before  he  arrived  at  his  destination,  however,  three  hundred 
settlers  had  assembled,  forming  an  ambush  along  the  side  of  the  road 
by  which  the  New  Yorkers  were  advancing.  The  sheriff  and  his  men 
marched  unsuspectingly  into  the  trap.  The  Vermonters  then  made 
their  presence  known  with  the  result  that  Ten  Eyck  wisely  recalled 
that  his  presence  was  needed  in  Albany,  and  withdrew  without  a  shot 
being  fired. 

Not  all  New  Yorkers,  however,  were  as  easily  vanquished  as  Ten 
Eyck.  One  of  the  most  aggressive  of  the  settlers  holding  grants  from 
Colden  was  John  Munro,  of  Shaftsbury,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Albany.  On  one  occasion  he  determined  to  capture  Remem¬ 
ber  Baker,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  New  York.  The  justice  accordingly  set  out  with 
a  party  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  surrounded  Baker’s  home  before  day¬ 
light,  March  21,  177 2.  The  Vermonter  naturally  resisted  arrest  and 
a  desperate  conflict  ensued.  Baker  was  seriously  wounded  and  his  wife 
and  son  injured  before  the  arrest  was  finally  made,  when  he  was  bound 
and  placed  on  a  sleigh  which  promptly  was  driven  off  toward  Albany. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys  rallied  to  his  aid,  however,  and  a  party  of 
them  managed  to  intercept  Munro  and  free  the  bleeding  prisoner. 
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Soon  the  justice  complained  that  “rioters”  surrounded  his  house  every 
night,  molesting  him  in  various  ways.  The  threats  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  kept  him  quiet  after  1772,  until  he  joined  Burgoyne’s 
army  in  1777. 

One  of  the  best  known  controversies  was  concerned  with  the  efforts 
of  Colonel  John  Reid  to  make  a  settlement  on  Otter  Creek.  He  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  New  York,  his  patent  containing  seven 
thousand  acres  in  the  townships  of  New  Haven  and  Panton,  territory 
that  had  been  granted  by  New  Hampshire  in  1761.  The  soil  was 
already  occupied  by  New  Englanders  when  Reid  secured  his  title  in 
1771.  They  had  cleared  the  land,  built  roads,  and  erected  a  sawmill. 
In  spite  of  this,  Reid  and  his  tenants  dispossessed  them  forcibly,  and 
prevented  them  from  regaining  their  lands  and  buildings.  Ethan  Allen 
then  interested  himself  in  the  matter  and,  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  made  his  way  to  Otter  Creek.  Arriving  here,  he 
drove  Reid’s  tenants  away,  burning  their  log  houses,  breaking  the  stones 
of  the  gristmill  the  intruders  had  erected,  and  restoring  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers  to  their  claims.  Reid  returned,  however,  bringing  with  him  a 
party  of  Scotch  settlers.  The  New  Hampshire  families  were  then 
dispossessed  a  second  time,  the  gristmill  was  repaired,  and  the  Scotch¬ 
men  remained  in  control  until  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  heard  the 
news.  Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner,  and  Remember  Baker  then  set  out 
grimly  toward  the  Otter.  The  innocent  Scotch  settlers  were  now 
expelled,  their  homes  burned,  their  crops  destroyed,  and  the  millstones 
were  broken  into  small  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Once  more 
the  New  Hampshire  settlers  had  successfully  resisted  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  New  York  claimants,  and  a  blockhouse  was  soon  erected  to 
defend  their  rights. 

At  first  the  entire  territory  now  comprising  Vermont  was  included 
in  Albany  County.  Later,  in  1772,  when  this  huge  political  unit  was 
divided,  most  of  the  territory  included  in  this  research  was  contained  in 
Charlotte  County.  The  county  seat  was  at  first  located  at  Fort  Edward 
(the  home  of  Patrick  Smith),  but  later  at  Skenesborough.  Needless 
to  say,  however,  regardless  of  political  divisions  created  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  York,  and  the  efforts  of  the  latter  colony  to  control 
them,  the  settlers  in  Vermont  were  actually  independent.  They 
behaved  more  or  less  as  they  pleased  and  New  York’s  control  was 
purely  nominal,  although  the  bitter  controversy  continued  undimin¬ 
ished.  The  New  York  Assembly  voted  rewards  for  the  capture,  not 
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only  of  Ethan  Allen,  but  also  of  Seth  Warner,  Remember  Baker,  and 
others.  These  leaders  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  also  declared 
guilty  of  felony  and  punishable  with  death  without  trial  if  they  refused 
to  surrender  themselves,  but  the  only  result  of  this  policy  was  to 
strengthen  the  settlers  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  New 
York. 

In  1772  a  plan  was  formed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  together  with  William  Gilliland  and  Colonel  Philip  Skene,  to 
secure  the  creation  of  a  new  royal  colony,  but  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  came  before  anything  final  was  accomplished.  Skene  went 
to  London,  where  he  was  given  considerable  encouragement.  He  was 
told  to  secure  petitions  from  the  settlers  of  the  territory,  and  was 
made  governor  of  the  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  also  be  the  Governor  of  the  new 
colony  when  organized.  At  that  time  events  were  shaping  rapidly  and 
ominously  toward  rebellion  in  the  American  colonies,  and  when  Skene 
did  return  to  the  Grants,  instead  of  being  the  Governor  of  the  new 
province,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  people  whom  he  expected  to 
govern. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  rivalry  between  New  Yorkers  and 
New  Englanders  was  subordinated  to  the  struggle  with  the  mother 
country.  There  were  several  factors  which  tended  to  make  the  Ver¬ 
monters  particularly  attached  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  They  were 
naturally  sympathetic  toward  the  cause  in  which  their  fellow  New 
Englanders  had  become  involved;  they  hated  the  King  for  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  their  land  claims;  they  were  anxious  to  detach  them¬ 
selves  from  the  control  of  the  Tory  aristocracy  of  New  York  even  if 
such  jurisdiction  was  purely  nominal;  and  they  were  aroused  by  the 
massacre  of  two  citizens  by  the  King’s  New  York  officers  at  West¬ 
minster.  In  1777,  the  people  on  the  Grants  formally  declared  their 
independence.  A  constitution  was  also  made  which  was  democratic  in 
its  character  and  which  was  modeled  after  the  basic  law  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Thomas  Chittenden  was  chosen  the  first  Governor. 

In  1780,  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  attempted  to  settle  the 
controversy  which  still  continued  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Vermonters 
and  New  Yorkers  were  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  tried  to  divide  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory  among  themselves  with  the  ridges  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  for  a  boundary,  but  the  Vermonters  were  not  content  merely  to 
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exchange  one  ruler  for  another,  and  substitute  the  governors  of  those 
two  states  for  George  III  of  England.  Vermont  encroached  on  both 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  and  annexed  territory.  Sixteen  towns 
belonging  to  the  latter  State  petitioned  Vermont  for  annexation  in 
order  that  they  might  have  their  seat  of  government  on  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River.  The  Legislature  was  at  first  inclined  to  refuse  but  finally 
gave  in  when  some  Vermont  towns  on  the  river  threatened  to  secede 
and  unite  with  the  sixteen  New  Hampshire  towns  to  form  another 
State.  Later  the  Assembly  changed  its  mind  and  declared  the  union 
null  and  void,  but  not  before  considerable  ill  feeling  had  developed 
on  the  part  of  New  Hampshire.  Later,  another  attempt  was  made  to 
form  a  new  State  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  but  it  ended  in  the 
annexation  of  New  Hampshire  towns  to  Vermont  on  their  application. 

Also,  at  about  the  same  time  a  petition  was  presented  by  settlers 
living  in  New  York  State  east  of  the  Hudson  for  union  with  the  Green 
Mountain  republic.  These  people  were  so  out  of  patience  with  New 
York  for  its  failure  or  inability  to  protect  them  from  the  invasions  of 
the  British  that  they  finally  made  terms  with  the  Legislature  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  Thus  while  her  neighbors  were  attempting  to  divide  her  terri¬ 
tory  between  themselves,  Vermont  was  aggressively  taking  some  of 
their  lands.  Both  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  were  aroused  and 
gathered  troops  to  protect  their  rights.  General  Peter  Gansevoort 
led  a  force  of  New  Yorkers  to  Hoosic  on  the  border  line  where  war 
was  a  distinct  possibility.  Both  sides  wished  to  avoid  bloodshed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  George  Washington  intervened  in  the  interest  of  peace.  By 

1783  the  danger  of  war  between  the  states  had  almost  disappeared. 

As  will  be  discussed  later,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  in 

the  last  years  of  the  Revolution  to  take  advantage  of  the  land  disputes, 
detach  Vermont  from  the  patriot  cause,  and  organize  the  people 
of  the  Grants  as  a  British  province  having  considerable  home  rule. 
Needless  to  say,  such  attempts  were  not  successful  because,  much  as 
the  settlers  hated  New  York,  they  hated  England  more.  In  general, 
during  the  Revolution,  colonial  soldiers  seemed  fond  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  they  could  quarrel  among  themselves  and  fight  the  enemy  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  certain  that  New  Yorkers  and  Vermonters  were 
no  exception  to  this  rule. 

After  the  war,  as  before,  Vermont  was  nominally  claimed  by  New 
York,  but  the  Grants  were  practically  independent.  From  March, 

1784  on,  there  was  no  active  opposition  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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government  of  Vermont  on  the  part  of  the  Empire  State.  Attempts 
were  made  to  have  the  national  Congress  settle  the  issue.  When 
Vermonters  argued  for  admission  as  State  number  fourteen,  New 
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Yorkers  denied  the  right  of  the  national  legislature  to  thus  interfere 
in  her  domestic  affairs  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  allowing  every 
dissatisfied  section  to  break  away  from  the  old  states.  Congress, 
however,  decided  that  it  was  wise  not  to  antagonize  either  side  in  the 
dispute  and  repeatedly  postponed  action.  In  the  meantime,  Vermont 
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was  slowly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  membership  in  the  Union 
was  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Our  country  was  at  this  time  operating 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  National  problems  seemed  to 
be  moving  from  bad  to  worse  as  the  government  bungled  and  blun¬ 
dered  along  on  the  road  toward  bankruptcy  and  anarchy.  Confidence 
in  the  national  Congress  was  gradually  waning  in  the  Green  Mountain 
republic,  as  in  the  thirteen  states.  On  the  other  hand,  conditions  in 
Vermont  were  gradually  improving.  Another  factor  was  the  huge 
debt  that  the  United  States  had  accumulated  as  a  result  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  While  Vermont  was  out  of  the  Union  she  was  exempted  from 
making  payments.  This  situation  certainly  did  not  increase  her  desire 
to  join  the  Union. 

Meanwhile  sentiment  in  Congress  was  becoming  more  and  more 
favorable  to  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union  and,  one  by  one, 
leading  figures  in  New  York  politics  came  to  side  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  the  Green  Mountain  territory.  Attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  New  York  to  control  the  disputed  area  had  con¬ 
sistently  failed.  There  seemed  little  likelihood  that  this  situation 
would  ever  change,  because  the  Vermonters  were  as  opposed  to  its 
jurisdiction  as  ever.  It  seemed  to  many  that  the  independence  of  the 
territory  was  an  accomplished  fact.  Furthermore,  the  national  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Vermonters  were  similar  to  those  of  New  Yorkers,  and 
their  votes  in  Congress  might  be  helpful.  Statesmen  began  to  ques¬ 
tion  what  was  to  be  gained  by  further  antagonism.  Gouverneur 
Morris  was  favorable  to  Vermont  as  early  as  1778,  while  such  eminent 
figures  as  John  Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  General  Schuyler  also 
enlisted  themselves  in  the  same  cause.  Governor  Clinton  was  hostile 
toward  Vermont  and,  with  the  aid  of  friends  who  were  interested  in 
the  land  claims,  managed  to  stem  the  tide  for  a  time;  but  this  could 
not  last  forever. 

Finally,  in  1789,  the  New  York  Legislature  voted  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  settle  the  controversy  with  full  power  to  consent  to  the 
creation  of  Vermont  as  a  separate  State,  and  later  on  in  the  same  year 
the  Legislature  of  the  Green  Mountain  republic  appointed  represen¬ 
tatives.  National  conditions  now  tended  to  promote  harmony.  As 
the  government  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  gave  way  to  the  new 
Constitution,  the  atmosphere  of  pessimism  faded  away  before  the 
hope  of  a  new  and  better  day.  A  system  of  laws  was  now  established 
which  placed  the  affairs  of  state  on  a  sound  basis.  George  Washing- 
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ton  was,  moreover,  the  President.  In  him,  the  people  of  Vermont 
had  complete  confidence.  The  representatives  of  the  two  States  met 
in  New  York  City  in  February,  1790,  but  negotiations  were  soon 
broken  off  when  it  became  apparent  that  New  York’s  commissioners 
had  no  power  to  settle  land  claims.  A  bill  was  immediately  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Legislature  at  Albany,  however,  providing  for  the 
necessary  increase  in  authority.  Governor  Clinton,  as  hostile  as  ever 
to  Vermont,  tried  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  law,  but  failed.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  two  States  thereupon  resumed  deliberations  in 
New  York  City  in  September,  1790,  and  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
agreement.  Vermont  was  to  pay,  by  June,  1794,  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  return  all  land  claims  on  the  part  of  New 
York  were  nullified.  The  Vermont  Legislature  passed  the  necessary 
act  providing  for  payment  of  the  money  promptly,  and  Nathaniel 
Chipman  and  Lewis  R.  Morris  were  finally  sent  to  Philadelphia  to 
negotiate  for  admission  into  the  Union.  On  February  18,  1791,  Con¬ 
gress  passed  an  act  declaring  that,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  Vermont 
should  be  received  into  the  Union  on  a  plane  of  full  equality  with  the 
original  thirteen  States.  There  were  no  objections.  The  contest 
which  had  dragged  on  for  so  many  years  accompanied  with  so  much 
bitterness  and  violence  was  thus  ended  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
quiet. 

Vermont  shares  with  Texas  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  State 
in  the  Union  admitted  by  the  petition  of  its  people.  It  also  was  the 
first  State  to  be  added  to  the  original  thirteen,  thus  setting  a  good 
precedent  for  the  organization  of  territory  in  the  west.  By  its  vote 
and  influence  it  tended  to  strengthen  the  northern  States  in  Congress 
as  some  of  its  New  York  friends  had  foretold. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Life  of  the  Early  Pioneer 


As  we  read  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  people  who  settled 
in  Vermont  and  northern  New  York  in  the  period  between  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  the  American  Revolution,  the  wonder  grows  that 
they  migrated  at  all.  We  can  think  of  many  more  pleasant  ways  of 
living  than  to  attempt  to  carve  a  livelihood  out  of  that  virgin  wilder¬ 
ness,  remote  from  civilization  in  a  region  inhabited  primarily  by  wild 
animals  and  infested  with  bands  of  Indians.  In  addition,  as  has 
already  been  described,  the  settlers  had  to  promise  to  pay  quitrents 
and  make  other  equally  impossible  engagements.  Their  grants  were 
also  often  indefinite,  due  to  inaccurate  surveys  and  contests  with  Indi¬ 
ans  and  other  patentees.  Furthermore,  the  scandalous  manner  in 
which  the  lands  were  disposed  of  by  the  royal  Governors  was  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  pioneers.  The  main  consideration  of  the  King’s  represen¬ 
tatives  seems  to  have  been  their  own  individual  emolument.  To 
replenish  their  personal  fortunes  they  made  huge  grants,  particularly 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  where  the  land  was  most  convenient  and 
desirable.  The  men,  who  held  these  grants,  as  a  rule,  desired  to  fill 
them  with  dependent  tenants  rather  than  to  sell  small  sections.  The 
land  not  included  in  these  large  grants  was  generally  of  an  inferior 
nature.  As  a  result,  the  actual  settler  had  the  choice  of  independently 
owning  some  of  the  less  desirable  land  or  living  the  restricted  life  of 
a  tenant  on  better  land.  These  difficulties  were  troublesome  to  all 
colonists,  yet  in  Vermont  they  were  dwarfed  into  comparative  insig¬ 
nificance  by  the  bitter  dispute  between  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  over  the  land  grants.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  however,  the 
settlers  moved  in,  cut  down  trees  and  built  their  rude  shanties. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  them  had  little  to  look  forward  to  in 
their  old  communities.  Life  was  not  democratic  along  the  sea- 
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coast  and  in  the  earlier  settlements.  Class  distinctions  existed  almost 
everywhere.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  New  York  Colony. 
Inhibitions  on  the  lower  classes  were  both  social  and  political.  There 
was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  ruling  class,  an  aristocracy,  which 
retained  its  influence  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was 
a  profound  distrust  of  popular  government  as  we  understand  it  today. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  which  the  ruling  families  were 
to  render  lip  service  only,  so  far  as  some  of  its  provisions  were  con¬ 
cerned,  was  not  signed  until  1776.  There  were  many  other  conditions 
existing  in  the  older  communities,  such  as  the  uniformly  large  fam¬ 
ilies  and  the  resulting  insufficiency  of  wealth  to  provide  for  all  the 
children,  which  also  made  the  common  people  feel  that  no  chance 
existed  for  them  in  the  shadow  of  their  aristocratic  neighbors.  The 
lines  of  caste  and  class  on  the  seacoast  were  too  high  to  hurdle.  The 
frontier  promised  equality  of  opportunity  and  privilege. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  given  us  a  fine  description  of  old  New 
York:  “The  colony  was  in  government  an  aristocratic  republic,  its 
constitution  modelled  on  that  of  England  and  similar  to  it;  the  power 
lay  in  the  hands  of  certain  old  and  wealthy  families,  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  there  was  a  limited  freehold  suffrage.  The  great  landed 
families,  the  Livingstons,  Van  Rensselaers,  Schuylers,  Van  Cortlandts, 
Philipses,  Morrises,  with  their  huge  manorial  estates,  their  riches, 
their  absolute  social  preeminence  and  their  unquestioned  political 
headship,  formed  a  proud,  polished  and  powerful  aristocracy,  deep 
rooted  in  the  soil.  .  .  .  They  owned  numerous  black  slaves,  and  lived 
in  state  and  comfort  on  their  broad  acres,  tenant-farmed,  in  the  great 
roomy  manorhouses,  with  wainscotted  walls  and  huge  fireplaces,  and 
round  about,  the  quaint  old  gardens,  prim  and  formal  with  their  box 
hedges  and  precise  flower  beds.  .  .  . 

“Next  in  importance  to  the  great  manorial  lords  came  the  rich 
merchants  of  New  York;  many  families  like  the  Livingstons,  the 
most  prominent  of  all,  had  representatives  in  both  classes.  They  were 
shrewd,  daring  and  prosperous;  they  were  often  their  own  ship¬ 
masters,  and  during  the  incessant  wars  against  the  French  and  Span¬ 
iards  went  into  privateering  ventures  with  even  more  zest  and  spirit 
than  into  peaceful  trading.  Next  came  the  smaller  landed  proprietor, 
who  also  possessed  considerable  local  influence;  such  was  the  family 
of  the  Clintons.  The  law,  too,  was  beginning  to  take  high  rank  as  an 
honorable  and  influential  profession.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  people 
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were  small  farmers  in  the  country,  tradesmen  and  mechanics  in  the 
town.  .  .  .  The  farmers  were  thrifty,  set  in  their  ways  and  obstinate; 
the  townsmen  thrifty  also,  but  restless  and  turbulent.”* 

The  average  settlers  came  to  the  frontier,  both  in  Vermont  and 
New  York,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  migrated  to  the  fringe  of 
civilization  elsewhere,  and  that  purpose  was  to  make  homes  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  primary  motive  was  to  advance  their  chances,  and  also 
to  improve  the  opportunities  of  their  children.  Here,  on  the  frontier, 
if  they  were  rugged  enough,  and  if  fortune  should  smile  on  them  suffi¬ 
ciently,  they  possessed  the  chance  that  they  did  not  have  in  Albany, 
Boston,  Providence  or  New  York  City.  Perhaps,  too,  the  frontier 
was  not  so  black  as  sometimes  painted.  Indians  were  not  always  on 
the  warpath,  and  not  all  of  them  were  enemies,  even  in  time  of  war. 
In  fact,  friendly  savages  were  often  very  helpful.  The  dangers  exist¬ 
ing  because  of  the  wild  animals  that  populated  the  wilderness  could  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  proper  precautions  and  the  construction  of 
buildings.  Quitrents  apparently  were  seldom  collected,  and  other 
conditions  listed  in  the  patents  were  not  usually  enforced.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  validity  of  the  grant,  or  the  lack  of  it,  did  not  always  matter. 
In  the  words  of  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  that  great  historian  of  the 
frontier : 

“Whether  in  the  crown  or  the  proprietary  colony,  the  right  of  the 
squatter  was  generally  one  that  could  be  protected.  There  were  no 
preliminary  surveys,  and  no  descriptions  of  the  land  until  some  desir¬ 
ous  settler  wrote  down  the  metes  and  bounds  of  his  tract  and  opened 
negotiations  for  a  deed.  As  between  two  claimants  to  a  tract,  the 
occupier  or  squatter  had  precedence.  That  anyone  should  be  excluded 
from  unoccupied  land  merely  because  of  the  demand  of  the  crown,  the 
proprietor,  the  large  owner,  or  even  the  State,  ran  against  frontier 
opinion.  A  more  congenial  idea  was  the  notion  that  such  land  was  by 
nature  free  until  some  squatter  should  improve  it,  and  then  it  belonged 
to  him.”f 

Out  on  the  frontier  were  to  be  found  human  freedom  and  individ¬ 
ual  liberty  so  far  as  nature  permitted.  No  aristocrats  were  present  to 
dictate  the  settler’s  customs  or  his  place  in  society.  His  position  in  the 
new  community  depended  entirely  upon  his  worth  as  an  individual, 
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and  his  ability  to  lead  others  in  the  activities  of  the  frontier.  Far 
from  the  centers  of  legal  authority,  he  was  in  a  rough  way  his  own  law. 
This  condition  of  human  freedom  existed  only  on  the  frontier,  and  it 
was  in  many  ways  a  desirable  change  to  many  of  the  less  fortunate 
people  living  in  the  older  sections  of  the  colonies  and  fettered  by  social 
castes,  religious  inhibitions,  economic  inequalities,  and  political 
helplessness. 

Once  out  on  the  frontier,  these  early  settlers  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  nation’s  development,  as  well  as  upon  the  evolution 
of  the  Colonies  or  States.  We  can  agree  with  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner  that  the  most  important  influence  in  American  history  up  to 
1890  was  the  frontier.  This  it  was  that  moulded  Europeans  into 
Americans,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  this  evolution  of  democracy,  the 
frontiers  of  Vermont  and  northern  New  York  played  their  important 
part.  The  services  of  the  pioneers  who  carved  our  nation’s  greatness 
out  of  the  endless  wilderness  are  so  obvious  and  so  numerous  that  it  is 
outside  the  province  of  this  work  to  catalogue  them  here.  We  are  all 
well  acquainted  with  the  life  of  the  early  frontiersmen. 

“It  is  a  familiar  story  ....  and  has  often  been  described  .... 
that  first  warfare  waged  with  the  axe  and  fire  against  countless  num¬ 
bers  of  towering  trees  covering  hills  and  bottom-lands  with  primeval 
growths.  On  sites  where  other  giants  had  grown  up  and  died  of  old 
age  in  the  long  and  uncounted  past,  the  pioneer,  by  felling  these  prides 
of  the  forest,  literally  cut  out  the  space  whereon  to  rear  his  humble 
home,  its  roof  of  bark,  its  walls  of  logs,  its  floor  the  bare  earth. 

“Gradually  he  extended  his  cleared  areas  and  was  able  to  plant 
corn  and  wheat,  the  blackened  piles  of  half-burnt  logs  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  stumps  he  could  not  extract  making  later  in  the  season  the  only 
blemishes  on  the  golden  surface  of  his  autumn  fields.  Beyond  his 
clearing  lay  the  narrow  forest-borders  of  his  home.  From  the  small¬ 
ness  of  his  first  expanse  of  cleared  land,  sprang  a  feature  that  became 
familiar  to  many  frontier  homes.  It  was  well  into  the  forenoon  ere 
the  sun  could  reach  his  cabin-door,  and  it  was  early  in  the  second  half 
of  the  day  when  the  last  rays  of  light  vanished  from  his  western  win¬ 
dows,  casting  dark  shadows  from  the  adjacent  forest  over  his  small 
domain. 

“As  time  went  on,  the  pioneer’s  problem  was  how  to  get  rid  of 
vast  accumulations  of  timber  in  fields  where  he  had  felled  the  pine,  the 
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oak,  and  the  maple.  Enormous  bonfires  were  lighted,  and  from  the 
remains,  pot  and  pearl  ashes  were  obtained.  These  fires  made  stir¬ 
ring  scenes  to  look  upon  and  must  have  been  a  chief  source  of  height¬ 
ened  pleasure  for  the  small  boy.  On  hillsides  as  well  as  in  valleys, 
conflagrations  were  lighted,  and  so  vast  were  some  of  them  as  to 
brighten  and  make  resplendent  at  night  for  miles  around  the  hills 
across  the  valleys,  the  water  of  streams,  and  the  azure  sky  above  them 
all.  Not  less  familiar  were  the  noises  made  by  falling  trees  and  the 
resounding  axeblows  that  were  echoed  back  from  neighboring  hills.”* 

Far  from  the  inner  zones  of  legal  authority  emanating  from  colo¬ 
nial  governing  centers,  the  settlers  developed  not  only  a  dislike  for 
the  inhibitions  of  the  law,  but  also  a  startling  disrespect  for  law 
enforcement  agents.  Even  during  the  French  wars,  the  people  living 
on  the  fringes  of  civilization  traded  almost  openly  with  the  enemy 
that  was  then  threatening  their  homes  and  kindred.  This  condition, 
however,  was  only  trivial  compared  to  the  smuggling  that  took  place 
after  the  wars  were  over.  The  smugglers  living  in  the  so-called  civ¬ 
ilized  communities  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were,  by  comparison, 
few  in  numbers  when  it  came  to  attempts  to  evade  England’s  colonial 
regulations. 

In  their  attitude  toward  the  British  Crown,  there  was  consider¬ 
able  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants.  This  was  only  natural,  because  one  Colony  was  pri¬ 
marily  aristocratic,  whereas  the  other  was  fundamentally  democratic, 
and  because  of  the  King’s  partiality  to  New  York  during  the  struggle 
over  lands.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  captured  Ticonderoga  from 
a  British  garrison  more  than  a  year  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  signed,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  settlers  on 
the  Grants  were  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  patriot  cause.  Such 
was  not  the  case  with  the  New  Yorkers.  Independence  made  little 
headway  in  that  Colony  until  the  end  of  1775,  and  there  was  certainly 
little  commotion  over  the  Stamp  Act  outside  of  New  York  City.  The 
life  of  the  period  leading  up  to  the  Revolution,  peaceful  as  it  may 
have  been  in  comparison  with  other  colonies,  finally  became  bitter 
with  the  approach  of  war,  however.  Brawls  and  clashes  took  place 
between  loyalists  and  patriots.  As  the  settlers  chose  sides  for  the 
approaching  fray,  neighbors  were  pitted  against  neighbors,  and 
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families  were  rent  asunder  by  the  schism.  Some  of  the  frontiers¬ 
men  became  spies  for  one  side  or  the  other,  while  most  of  them  at 
one  time  or  another  fought  in  the  opposing  armies.  The  pioneers  who 
had  penetrated  the  wilderness  while  the  fields  were  still  damp  from 
the  blood  lost  in  the  French  wars  had,  by  177 6,  earned  in  many  cases 
the  right  to  be  regarded  as  heroes;  but  their  heroism  was  now  to  be 
put  to  a  still  more  severe  test  before  they  and  their  descendants  could 
enjoy  their  possessions  in  peace. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was  a  religious  tinge  to  the  division 
between  patriots  and  Tories  in  New  York.  The  aristocratic  Episco¬ 
palians  tended  to  be  loyal  to  England,  while  the  Calvinists  constituted 
the  backbone  of  the  patriots.  The  Methodists  attempted  to  remain 
neutral,  but  if  they  leaned  in  either  direction  it  was  toward  the  Tories 
because  of  their  Church  of  England  background.  The  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glens  Falls  were  mostly  Quakers  and  against  all  warfare. 
Actually,  they  also  leaned  toward  the  English  cause,  and  when  Bur- 
goyne’s  soldiers  finally  advanced  from  the  north,  the  redcoats  left 
many  of  these  settlers  unmolested. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  Tory  strength  in  New  York  State,  the 
patriotic  element  contributed  much  to  our  eventual  independence.  Of 
the  three  hundred  and  eight  battles  and  engagements  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  ninety-two  were  to  take  place  within  the  boundaries  of  this  State. 
For  all  this  military  activity  the  frontier  was  not  prepared,  and  the 
forts  were  in  general  in  a  rather  dilapidated  condition.  Fort  George 
was  practically  abandoned  in  1768,  and  as  late  as  1774  only  enough 
men  were  maintained  at  the  head  of  Lake  George  to  take  care  of  sup¬ 
plies  bound  for  northern  points.  The  fort  at  Crown  Point  blew  up 
in  1773.  Only  a  few  soldiers  were  left  at  Ticonderoga  and  that  fort 
was  in  a  bad  condition  as  well.  The  chief  duty  of  this  garrison  was  to 
attempt  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  order  among  the  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 

In  the  meantime,  State  government  was  in  the  transition  stage. 
As  we  have  seen,  Vermont  opposed  the  efforts  of  others  to  rule  her, 
and  set  up  a  liberal  and  democratic  constitution  of  her  own.  In  New 
York,  during  the  Revolution,  there  were  two  governments  function¬ 
ing  within  the  State  at  the  same  time;  the  British  ruling  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  while  the  rest  of  the  State  was  under  the  authority 
of  an  American  government.  The  patriot  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1777,  and  was  a  much  more  democratic  document  than  we  might 
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expect.  Although  slavery  was  still  recognized  and  voting  was 
restricted  to  citizens  that  owned  a  certain  amount  of  property,  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  separation  of  powers,  and  a  majority  of  men  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  exercise  the  franchise.  At  least  it  was  advanced  enough  to 
withstand  further  important  democratic  assaults  for  over  forty  years. 
On  the  other  hand  it  of  course  was  conservative  compared  with  Ver¬ 
mont’s  constitution  of  1777,  which  contained  provisions  abolishing 
slavery,  and  permitting  all  men  to  vote  and  hold  office  without  any  • 
property  limitations  provided  they  had  resided  in  the  State  for  one 
year. 

County  government  was  also  undergoing  changes.  As  early  as 
1683,  all  of  the  present  State  of  Vermont,  and  much  of  the  colony  of 
New  York,  including  the  entire  northern  section,  had  been  designated 
as  Albany  County.  Finally,  in  1772,  a  redivision  took  place.  The 
territory  now  included  in  the  present  counties  of  Washington,  War¬ 
ren,  Clinton  and  Essex  in  New  York  State,  and  sections  of  Benning¬ 
ton,  Rutland,  Addison,  Chittenden  and  Franklin  counties  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  State  of  Vermont,  was  used  to  form  a  new  county  named  Char¬ 
lotte,  so  designated  in  the  honor  of  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz.  In  1784  its  name  was  changed  to  Washington  County. 
As  settlement  of  the  frontier  increased,  further  subdivisions  of  the 
early  counties  were  made.  For  example,  a  large  section  including  the 
present  New  York  counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  and  Franklin,  was  set 
apart  to  form  Clinton  County  in  1788.  Essex  split  off  from  Clinton 
in  1799,  and  Franklin  did  likewise  in  1808.  This  same  process  was 
repeated  elsewhere  in  New  York  State,  while  a  similar  metamorphosis 
was  developing  in  Vermont.  As  will  be  noted,  much  of  this  change 
developed  after  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  under  way  in  the  period  of 
settlement  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

In  local  affairs,  the  settlers  as  a  rule  had  a  rather  thorough  con¬ 
trol  of  the  machinery  of  government  on  the  frontier.  Their  little 
communities  were  isolated  from  each  other  and  the  centers  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Naturally,  the  proprietors  to  whom  the  grants  had  been 
made  were  important  people,  and  if  they  actually  lived  with  the  col¬ 
onists,  they  generally  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  affairs.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  liberty-loving  neighbors  certainly  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  the  emergence  of  dictatorship  or  tyranny,  no  matter 
how  mild  it  might  seem.  Vermonters  in  particular  were  zealous  in 
retaining  the  town-meeting  idea  of  democracy  and  kept  a  constant 
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check  on  the  activities  of  their  selectmen,  who  were  invested  with  the 
main  authority. 

The  old  warpaths  became  the  ways  of  peace,  as  families  left  their 
familiar  surroundings  to  go  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  virgin  forests. 
Sometimes  the  pioneer  left  his  family  behind  him  and  made  his  way 
alone  or  with  other  men  into  the  unknown  wilderness  to  locate  a  site 
for  a  new  home.  When  at  last  he  decided  he  had  found  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  promised  land,  he  halted,  rid  himself  of  his  luggage,  and 
with  fire  and  ax  began  his  assault  upon  the  multitude  of  giant  trees 
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that  towered  about  him.  Week  after  week  passed  by  as  he  continued 
his  conquest,  sometimes  without  the  sight  of  another  human  being 
during  his  entire  labor.  Out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  he  fashioned  a 
crude  log-house,  and  constructed  a  roof  of  bark,  while  at  one  side  he 
planted  corn  to  test  the  soil  of  his  new-found  paradise.  Finally,  when 
snow  was  in  the  air,  his  crops  gathered,  and  his  home  finished,  he  set 
out  eastward  and  southward  to  his  loved  ones  in  the  old  settlement  to 
spend  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  he  set  out  again  toward  the  prom- 
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ised  land  with  his  family  and  his  earthly  possessions,  happy  with 
anticipation  and  chafing  at  the  slow  movements  of  the  oxen. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  lonely  ordeal  of  erecting  a  cabin  without 
assistance  in  the  unsettled  wilderness  was  the  erection  of  buildings 
where  pioneers  were  already  established.  Here  the  construction  of  a 
log  house  was  a  scene  of  festivity  and  community  effort.  From  far 
and  near,  neighbors  gathered  to  lend  their  assistance.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  “house-raising,”  a  dozen  men  would  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  their  zeal  quickened  and  their  spirits  cheered  by  frequent 
consultation  with  a  jug  of  whisky.  Long  before  night  the  walls  would 
be  raised  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  and  the  rafters  put  in  place, 
while  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  pioneer  and  his  family  often 
sat  down  to  the  supper  table  in  their  new  home.  The  finishing  touches 
were  generally  added  by  the  owner  at  his  leisure.  One  room  served 
as  kitchen,  dining  and  living  room  throughout  the  year,  while  during 
the  winter  it  often  was  used  as  a  bedroom  in  addition  because  of  the 
necessity  of  utilizing  to  best  advantage  the  heat  from  the  crude  fire¬ 
place.  A  large  slab  resting  on  legs,  fashioned  by  the  pioneer,  gen¬ 
erally  constituted  the  only  table.  Dishes,  forks  and  spoons  were  also 
made  of  wood. 

The  life  of  the  pioneer  and  his  wife  was  hard  in  the  extreme. 
While  the  head  of  the  family  fought  off  the  wild  beasts,  cleared  his 
land  of  rocks  and  stumps,  and  by  sheer  necessity  wrested  vegetables 
and  fruit  from  the  untamed  soil,  the  lady  of  the  house  made  homespun 
garments  for  her  large  flock,  toiled  in  the  garden  with  her  spouse  and 
worked  valiantly  from  dawn  to  darkness  and  then  often  far  into  the 
night.  So  great  was  the  courage  needed  by  the  early  settlers,  and  so 
strong  their  will  to  survive,  that  weaklings  seldom  penetrated  beyond 
the  older  communities.  Survival  was  difficult,  and  many,  particularly 
women,  were  crushed  early  in  life  by  the  accumulated  hardships  of 
the  frontier,  and  crucified  by  the  stubborn  wilderness.  Necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention,  however,  and  out  of  the  ceaseless  struggle 
for  a  living  grew  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and  sociability.  The  futility  of 
battling  alone,  unaided,  against  the  elements  was  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  and  the  settlers  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  common  under¬ 
takings.  The  method  used  in  “house-raisings”  was  employed  else¬ 
where.  For  example,  if  a  settler  desired  additional  space  cleared  for 
his  crops,  he  simply  set  the  day  for  a  “logging  bee,”  and  at  the 
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appointed  time  most  of  the  available  man-power  of  the  community 
would  arrive  to  remove  trees  and  stumps  from  the  coveted  soil. 
Mutual  helpfulness  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  and  did  much  to  soften 
the  struggle  against  the  forests.  The  people  in  the  community  consti¬ 
tuted  one  big  family,  sharing  each  other’s  sorrows  and  celebrating 
each  other’s  joys.  Social  ostracism,  as  exemplified  by  cliques,  classes, 
creeds  or  races,  was  comparatively  unknown.  Equality  of  opportunity 
existed  everywhere  in  these  new  settlements,  the  only  measure  of  a 
man  being  his  ability  to  master  the  wilderness,  the  wild  beasts,  and 
the  Indians.  Here  democratic  America  was  born.  Here  people  of 
European  birth  or  ancestry  became  more  and  more  opposed  to  the 
inequalities,  class  distinctions  and  paternalism  existing  in  Europe  and 
in  the  older  settlements  along  the  seacoast.  Thus  it  was  out  of  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  the  early  frontier  that  we  have  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  our  free  American  institutions. 

In  spite  of  the  presence  of  lakes  and  rivers,  transportation  was  a 
serious  problem.  In  1768,  Samuel  Deall  of  Ticonderoga  was  carry¬ 
ing  freight  on  his  little  vessel  and  five  years  later  he  tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  obtain  an  exclusive  right  to  establish  a  ferry.  In  addi¬ 
tion  Major  Skene  owned  a  sloop  on  Lake  Champlain,  which  he 
used  to  keep  in  communication  with  Canada,  but  water  transporta¬ 
tion  was  clearly  insufficient.  Roads  were  needed  in  addition  to  the 
old  military  highways  over  which  the  armies  had  moved.  This  neces¬ 
sity  was  particularly  evident  to  the  settlers  of  Skenesborough,  which 
in  1773  had  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  In  this 
year,  Major  Skene  built  a  road  between  that  settlement  and  Salem. 
This  was  later  extended  by  others  as  far  as  Bennington.  Outside  the 
limits  of  the  settled  communities,  however,  the  only  means  of  con¬ 
tact  between  the  pioneer  farms  was  often  by  way  of  tortuous  forest 
paths  marked  only  by  blazed  trees. 

The  making  of  potash  was  often  the  first  industry,  while  grist¬ 
mills  and  sawmills  were  soon  built.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  to  offer  bounties  for  the  erection  of  mills,  because  they  were 
vital  to  the  life  of  these  early  communities  and  never  failed  to 
attract  additional  settlers.  It  was  not  unusual  for  pioneer  farmers  to 
travel  twenty  miles  on  foot  to  reach  the  nearest  gristmill,  while  the 
long  journeys  in  search  of  lumber  were  fully  as  tedious.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  was  also  a  necessity  if  the  heavy  metal  was  not  to  be 
hauled  for  long  distances  through  the  wilderness;  and  since  fine  ore 
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was  found  in  the  Champlain  Valley  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  a 
stone  forge  was  built  at  Skenesborough  by  its  proprietor.  This  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  forge  to  be  erected  anywhere  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Money  was  extremely  scarce,  the  pioneers  generally 
resorting  to  barter.  They  were  almost  economically  self-sufficient, 
but  had  to  obtain  salt,  ammunition,  and  hardware  from  traders  or 
from  distant  towns.  For  these  products  they  bartered  peltries. 

The  lakes  abounded  with  fish  and  the  forests  with  game,  providing 
recreation  as  well  as  food  for  the  pioneers  when  they  were  not  occupied 
with  their  other  work.  Deer  and  bear  meat  in  particular  relieved  the 
monotony  of  eating  Johnny-cakes  and  dried  vegetables.  In  addition 
to  deer  and  bears,  moose,  elk,  wolves,  lynx,  wild  cats  and  rattlesnakes 
abounded  everywhere.  Overhead,  majestic  eagles  soared,  as  they 
watched  the  infant  settlements  creeping  slowly  over  their  domain. 
The  hunters  stalked  the  wild  animals,  and  these  beasts,  in  their  turn, 
stalked  the  pioneers.  Sometimes  a  trapper,  forced  to  spend  a  night 
far  from  home,  selected  a  comfortable  looking  cave  only  to  find  that 
it  was  already  occupied.  Sometimes  a  wife,  arriving  at  her  favorite 
berry  patch,  found  competition  from  mother  bear.  Sometimes  a 
wean,'  traveler,  wending  his  way  homeward  in  the  darkness,  was 
forced  to  spend  the  endless  night  in  a  large  tree  while  panthers  prowled 
underneath.  The  early  settlers  were  apt  to  see  wolves  at  their  doors, 
in  reality  as  well  as  figuratively.  Rattlesnakes  were  destroyed  as 
casually  as  the  modern  farmer  shoots  a  hawk,  and  bear-hunts  consti¬ 
tuted  a  favorite  frontier  pastime.  Practically  all  of  the  fish  that  now 
are  found  in  our  lakes  were  present  in  great  abundance  when  the  first 
pioneers  approached.  It  is  recorded  that  two  of  the  important  fish 
inhabiting  Lake  Champlain  around  1770  were  the  salmon  and  the 
muskellunge. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  were  brought  to  the  settlements  in  limited 
numbers,  it  not  only  being  difficult  to  protect  them  from  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  but  also  hard  to  procure  the  necessary  food  supply  for  them. 
The  problems  attached  to  keeping  domestic  animals  on  the  frontier 
have  been  amply  illustrated.  One  settler  brought  with  him  a  flock  of 
sheep  which  he  placed  in  a  log  pen  near  his  house  for  protection  from 
wolves.  During  the  night,  however,  the  hungry  beasts  thrust  their 
noses  between  the  logs  and  killed  all  but  two  of  the  sheep.  The  next 
day.  the  owner  himself  was  forced  to  kill  these  to  save  them  from  the 
wolves.  The  supply  of  hay  on  the  frontier  was  scarce,  and  it  was 
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often  necessary  to  drive  the  cattle  to  the  woods  to  browse  in  the  winter 
time  to  prevent  starvation.  Of  course  this  practice  met  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  wild  animals  who  also  were  hungry.  One 
winter  was  so  severe  that  it  was  even  impossible  to  turn  the  cattle  out, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  settlers  in  one  locality  were  forced  to  feed 
their  cows  salted  fish,  trout  and  suckers,  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
fall,  in  order  to  keep  the  animals  alive  until  spring.  Hogs  cus¬ 
tomarily  roamed  the  neighboring  hills,  fattening  on  acorns  and  beech¬ 
nuts  until  butchering  time.  In  the  settled  communities,  when  a  pound 
was  to  be  erected,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  settlers  to  help,  and  often 
there  was  a  cash  penalty  provided  for  any  inhabitants  who  were 
tempted  to  stay  away. 

The  first  settler  of  English  birth  to  erect  a  dwelling  in  western 
Vermont  is  supposed  to  have  been  John  Strong,  in  the  township  of 
Addison.  On  one  occasion  the  head  of  the  family,  accompanied  by 
some  neighbors,  set  out  for  Albany  to  obtain  supplies.  During  his 
absence,  as  Mrs.  Strong  was  preparing  supper  one  evening,  she  sud¬ 
denly  found  that  she  had  uninvited  guests.  Looking  up  from  her 
labors,  she  was  startled  to  see  a  bear’s  head  brush  aside  the  sus¬ 
pended  blanket  which  constituted  the  only  door  of  the  house.  With¬ 
out  undue  loss  of  time,  she  snatched  the  baby  from  its  crib  and  hur¬ 
ried  up  the  ladder  to  the  loft  with  her  children.  She  unceremoniously 
pulled  the  ladder  up  after  her  and  left  her  visitor  in  full  possession  of 
the  supper  table.  Soon  the  mother  bear  waddled  into  the  hut  and 
two  little  cubs  followed  closely.  After  upsetting  milk  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  table,  madame  bear  spied  a  kettle  of  hot  corn  porridge. 
Not  being  accustomed  to  hot  food,  she  made  the  serious  mistake  of 
thrusting  her  head  into  the  pot  and  started  to  gobble  down  the  food 
before  she  realized  that  it  was  boiling  hot.  With  an  angry  roar,  she 
struck  the  kettle  with  her  paw  and  broke  it.  She  then  sat  back  on  her 
haunches,  and  tried  to  claw  the  hot  pudding  from  her  mouth  to  the 
accompaniment  of  forlorn  whines  and  irate  growls.  The  cubs  sat  on 
their  hind  legs,  one  on  each  side,  gazing  in  wonder  at  their  mother. 
This  ludicrous  pantomime  caused  the  Strong  children  to  laugh,  but 
the  bear’s  sense  of  humor  was  evidently  lacking,  and  the  laughter  only 
seemed  to  further  infuriate  her.  She  turned  her  undivided  attention 
to  the  human  beings  in  the  loft,  trying  repeatedly  to  reach  them,  but 
was  finally  compelled  to  leave  without  success.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  when  Mr.  Strong  returned  from  Albany  he  immediately  replaced 
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the  blanket  with  a  stout  basswood  door,  to  discourage  further  visits 
from  unwelcome  neighbors. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Holden  for  an  interesting  story  concerning 
an  early  settler  named  Peck,  who  purchased  a  large  farm  on  the  east 
side  of  Big  Cedar  Swamp  in  the  town  of  Queensbury.  One  night  he 
was  returning  home,  accompanied  by  a  six-year-old  son,  from  a  trip 
to  Halfway  Brook,  on  horseback. 

The  dense  forest  soon  shut  out  the  last  faint  light  of  day,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  stumble  forward  in  the  dark  as  best  he  might,  trusting 
mainly  to  the  sagacity  of  his  horse  for  keeping  in  the  road.  At 
length,  in  endeavoring  to  guide  his  horse  around  the  upturned  roots 
of  a  fallen  tree,  he  found  to  his  consternation  that  he  had  lost  the 
path.  After  spending  considerable  time  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  regain 
the  trail,  groping  his  way  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  thick  darkness,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  a  loud  outcry  might  arouse  the  family 
that  he  had  just  left  and  that  some  one  would  come  to  his  assistance 
with  lanterns  and  torches.  He  accordingly  commenced  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  and  presently  fancied  that  he  heard  the  call 
returned.  He  shouted  again  and  the  answer  was  repeated  more  dis¬ 
tinctly.  The  calls  and  answers  were  repeated  in  rapid  succession,  until 
he  discovered  to  his  horror  that  it  was  no  human  voice  which 
responded  to  his  voice,  but  that  of  the  dreaded  panther.  With  an 
alacrity  inspired  of  terror,  Peck  dismounted,  and  feeling  his  way 
rapidly  along,  at  last  came  to  a  large  tree  with  low  branching 
boughs,  to  one  of  which  he  fastened  his  horse.  Climbing  the  tree, 
he  found  a  refuge  for  himself  and  the  boy  on  a  large  projecting  limb. 
Through  the  entire  length  of  that  dreary  night,  the  panther 
prowled  around  this  retreat,  at  one  moment  threatening  an  attack  on 
the  frightened  horse,  and  at  another  stealthily  rustling  through  leaves 
of  the  adjacent  tree  tops,  awaiting  an  unguarded  moment  to  make  his 
fearful  spring.  A  few  raps  with  a  stout  cudgel  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
from  time  to  time,  served  to  deter  the  brute  from  making  his  attack, 
until  the  morning  light  made  its  most  welcome  appearance,  when  the 
ferocious  monster  with  low  growls  slunk  away  toward  the  recesses  of 
Big  Cedar  Swamp.  As  soon  as  the  light  became  distinct  enough  to 
enable  the  benighted  traveler  to  find  his  way,  he  descended  from  his 
perch,  and  to  his  great  satisfaction  discovered  the  road  at  no  great 
distance.  Remounting  the  horse  with  his  boy,  he  soon  after  reached 
his  home  in  safety.* 


*Holden,  A.  W. :  “History  of  Queensbury.” 
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Medicine,  as  practiced  in  the  colonies,  was  not  much  of  a  science. 
On  the  frontier  there  was  often  little  or  none  of  it.  Life  was 
cheap  and  the  women  in  particular  died  young,  crushed  by  the 
responsibilities  of  the  frontier  home  and  by  constant  childbirth.  Epi¬ 
demics  raged  practically  unchecked,  and  settlers  frequently  died  alone 
and  unaided  somewhere  in  the  wilderness.  The  early  inhabitants  of 
this  territory,  however,  were  able  to  stand  the  lack  of  medical  atten¬ 
tion  better  than  we  could  do  today.  During  the  Revolution,  Brandon 
was  burned  by  an  Indian  raiding  party  and  some  of  the  settlers  were 
taken  prisoners.  Among  the  captives  was  a  Mr.  Barker.  His  wife, 
being  left  alone  with  a  child  fourteen  months  old,  started  for  the  home 
of  a  neighbor  who  lived  three  miles  away.  Night  overtook  her,  how¬ 
ever,  and  she  was  forced  to  remain  in  a  deserted  cabin  where  two  years 
previously  some  friends  had  been  killed  by  Indians.  In  this  gloomy, 
gruesome  place,  not  knowing  whether  her  husband  was  dead  or  alive, 
and  with  her  baby  as  her  sole  companion,  she  waited  for  the  dawn. 
In  the  meantime,  to  add  to  her  other  difficulties,  there  began  the 
familiar  pains  associated  with  childbirth,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
another  day  she  had  successfully  delivered  herself  of  a  second  baby. 
The  next  day  she  was  found  by  a  searching  party  composed  of  her 
neighbors  and  was  carried  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  this  experience 
illustrates  the  hardships  undergone  by  our  ancestors  who  lived  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilization. 

Occupied  primarily  with  earning  a  bare  living,  the  early  settlers 
had  little  time  left  for  education,  culture,  or  recreation.  Dwellings 
were  often  far  apart  and  necessarily  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  had  to 
be  handed  down  primarily  from  parents  to  children.  Few  books 
were  found  in  any  home.  The  most  common  were  the  Bible,  psalm¬ 
book  and  almanac.  Religious  experience  was  primarily  personal,  not 
being  strictly  confined  to  any  theological  pattern.  Just  as  the  fron¬ 
tiersman  was  politically  free,  so  was  he  free  in  conscience.  The  first 
buildings  erected,  that  served  as  gathering  places  for  the  public,  were 
religious  meeting  places,  schools  and  taverns,  but  even  before  they 
were  built  itinerant  preachers  delivered  their  long  sermons  in  barns 
and  homes.  Worshippers  met  later  in  the  crudely-built  schools. 
Such  elementary  forms  of  recreation  as  hunting  and  fishing  were,  of 
course,  common.  The  long  wintry  nights  were  often  spent  while  the 
family  listened  to  selections  being  read,  particularly  from  the  Bible, 
by  those  who  were  able  to  read.  As  we  have  seen,  considerable 
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recreation  was  connected  with  the  various  “bees”  held  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  building  houses,  harvesting  crops,  cutting  down  trees,  and 
other  worth  while  projects.  The  community  effort  was  accompanied 
usually  with  drinking  and  practical  joking,  while  some  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment  was  generally  planned  to  follow  the  hearty  supper  that  rewarded 
the  famished  workers.  Perhaps  some  rustic  dance  lasted  until  long 
into  the  night.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  corporal  punishment 
inflicted  on  New  Yorkers  by  Ethan  Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain 
Boys.  This,  however,  was  not  considered  harsh  or  unusual  in  that 
day.  In  fact,  punishment  by  whipping  was  in  use  in  New  York  and 
other  States  for  years  after  the  Revolution.  Life  in  general  on  the 
frontier  was  extremely  harsh  and  cruel  except  when  mellowed  by  the 
spirit  of  fraternity,  social  unity,  and  neighborliness  that  pervaded  the 
early  communities. 

These  early  settlers  were  just  about  firmly  established  in  their 
new  homes  when  news  came  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
swiftly  followed  by  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga.  Severe  were  the 
hardships  to  be  undergone,  and  needless  to  say  further  colonization 
on  this  bloody  ground  ceased  until  peace  should  come  once  more.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  settlements  and  farms,  already  made,  had  to  be 
abandoned. 


CHAPTER  XI 


The  Green  Mountain  Boys  in  Action 


In  the  war  for  American  independence  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
valleys  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George  should  once  again  wit¬ 
ness  stirring  and  momentous  events.  They  constituted  the  most 
natural  avenue  for  American  expeditions  against  Canada,  while  at 
the  same  time,  using  Montreal  as  a  base  for  operations,  this  region 
constituted  the  easiest  and  most  attractive  line  of  conquest  for  the 
British.  Its  possession  and  defense  by  the  Colonials  was  a  life  and 
death  matter  to  them.  With  New  England  split  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
Colonies  by  British  control  of  the  waterways  of  New  York,  the  results 
might  easily  have  been  tragic.  In  fact,  major  English  policy  was  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  that  idea,  and  it  was  the  failure  of  the  British 
to  permanently  win  control  of  this  area  that  made  American  independ¬ 
ence  possible.  It  was  the  American  victory  at  Saratoga  that  ended 
Burgoyne’s  invasion  which  led  to  our  alliance  with  the  King  of  France 
and  the  expulsion  of  old  world  tyranny  from  our  shores. 

In  the  approaching  conflict,  the  main  theatre  of  war  was  to  be 
shifted  northward.  In  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  Lake  George  had 
been  the  chief  bone  of  contention,  with  French  troops  at  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga  attempting  to  outmaneuver  the  English  forces  at 
Fort  William  Henry.  The  primary  French  campaigns  had  been 
directed  toward  the  possession  of  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George, 
whereas  the  main  British  expeditions  were  intended  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  northern  section  of  that  lake  and  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Champlain.  In  the  American  Revolution  all  of  this  was  to  be  changed. 
Military  activities  on  Lake  George  were  to  be  conducted  only  on  a 
small  scale  and  were  destined  to  be  overshadowed  and  eclipsed  by  the 
momentous  events  happening  in  the  Champlain  Valley.  The  main  pol- 
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icy  of  both  sides  was  to  be  concerned  with  the  possession  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  famous  old  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

Revolution  did  not  come  suddenly.  The  causes  were  deepseated 
and  fundamental.  The  storm,  so  inevitably  approaching,  had  been 
long  in  gathering.  British  attempts  to  collect  taxes  from  her  colonists 
had  increased,  and  provincial  protests  had  become  an  old  story. 
English  efforts  to  limit  the  pioneers  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  had 
also  offended  many.  Jealousy  and  dislike  between  colonials  and 
regular  soldiers  in  the  English  armies  of  the  French  wars  had  been 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Furthermore  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  numerous  examples  of  English  imbecility,  when  it 
came  to  wilderness  fighting,  should  have  made  a  poor  impression  on 
the  colonial  mind,  while  provincial  successes  had  tended  to  increase 
colonial  cockiness  and  self-confidence.  Wise  men  scanning  the  horizon 
could  not  fail  to  read  the  future,  especially  with  the  dawn  of  1775. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  trouble  was  in  the  air,  little  was  done  by 
the  British  to  strengthen  their  forts  in  the  Champlain  area.  General 
Frederick  Haldimand  foresaw  the  importance  of  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga  and  recommended  in  particular  the  rebuilding  of  the 
fortifications  at  the  former  place  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1773,  but  his  suggestion  apparently  made  little  impression  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief.  Gage  was  so  busy  concentrating  his 
attention  on  the  difficult  situation  at  Boston  that  he  failed  to  strength¬ 
en  the  posts  on  Lake  Champlain  until  too  late.  It  was  March  16,  177 5, 
before  he  wrote  to  Carleton,  commanding  in  Canada,  telling  him  of  a 
plan  to  rebuild  the  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and  even  then  he  failed  to 
mention  Ticonderoga  and  neglected  to  send  Montresor’s  plans  for  the 
projected  fortifications.  From  the  British  point  of  view  the  delay  was 
disastrous.  If  Haldimand’s  suggestion  had  been  promptly  carried 
out,  the  new  fort  would  have  been  a  very  sharp  and  irritating  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  revolting  colonies.  However,  we  would  be  busy 
indeed  if  we  concerned  ourselves  with  all  the  “ifs”  in  history.  The 
defenses  at  Crown  Point  continued  to  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
while  at  Ticonderoga  the  wooden  bastions  had  rotted  and  the  build¬ 
ings  were  in  such  a  weakened  condition  that  Montresor  decided  it 
would  require  more  effort  to  repair  the  damage  than  it  would  to  build 
an  entirely  new  fort  at  Crown  Point.  Gage  finally  ordered  Carleton  to 
send  a  regiment  to  the  two  posts,  but  again  he  was  too  late.  Before 
his  letter  arrived  in  Canada,  the  British  lost  possession  of  them. 
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Several  Americans  had  the  bright  idea  of  seizing  the  two  forts  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  this  was  only  natural.  Because  of  personal 
experiences  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  military  conflict  and  Ticon- 
deroga  were  practically  synonymous  in  the  minds  of  the  people  living 
in  New  England.  This  fort,  although  weak,  represented  British  might 
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in  the  same  way  as  does  Gibraltar  today.  In  the  second  place,  the 
colonials  would  have  been  extremely  lacking  in  brain  power  if  they 
had  not  realized  their  precarious  position  provided  that  England 
retained  possession  of  that  fortress.  All  of  the  New  England  States 
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as  well  as  New  York  were  wide  open  to  expeditions  from  Ticon- 
deroga.  The  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  was 
especially  essential  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  if  they  were  to  continue  to  dwell  in  the  shadows  of  the  Green 
Mountains  that  they  loved  so  well.  The  settlers  knew  all  about  the 
poor  condition  of  the  fortresses  and  the  small  garrisons.  Ethan 
Allen’s  rough  Green  Mountain  Boys,  watching  from  the  Vermont 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  unquestionably  were  sorely  tempted  to  act, 
especially  as  they  peered  northward  in  daily  expectation  of  British 
reenforcements  which  would  transform  the  posts  into  mighty  enemy 
strongholds. 

One  of  the  colonial  leaders  who  first  became  interested  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fortresses  was  the  celebrated  John  Brown,  of  Pittsfield. 
As  early  as  February,  1775,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  made  plans 
to  correspond  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  the  northern  Indi¬ 
ans,  attempting  to  keep  them  at  least  neutral  when  the  gathering  storm 
should  break.  Brown  was  sent  to  carry  on  these  negotiations.  He 
made  his  way  down  the  Champlain  Valley  with  great  difficulty, 
because  the  ice  had  barely  broken  up  and  the  country  was  somewhat 
flooded  by  the  swollen  streams.  Although  he  was  frozen  in  on  an 
island  for  two  days,  he  finally  arrived  in  Canada  safely  and  found 
that  the  Canadians  and  Indians  felt  friendly.  On  his  journey  he 
became  impressed  with  the  need  for  Ticonderoga,  and  on  March 
twenty-fourth  wrote  to  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Warren  urging  the 
capture  of  the  fort  as  soon  as  hostilities  should  begin.  He  also 
reported  that  the  people  living  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  were 
interested  in  the  idea,  and  recommended  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  for 
the  “Jobb.” 

On  April  nineteenth  was  fired  the  shot  heard  around  the  world, 
and  the  people  of  Vermont  were  by  no  means  deaf.  Hostilities 
had  been  begun  at  Lexington  and  Concord  and  the  time  was  now 
ripe  for  action  against  Ticonderoga.  The  settlers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  met  to  discuss  the  situation  and  make  plans  at 
Bennington.  There  was  now  a  certain  amount  of  hesitancy,  however. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  land  controversy  with  New  York  was  still 
raging.  Suppose  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  became  aggressive  and 
seized  England’s  forts  only  to  find  that  the  thirteen  colonies  eventu¬ 
ally  decided  to  make  their  peace  with  the  mother  country!  In  that 
case,  Vermont  would  be  caught  far  out  on  a  limb,  and  there  would  be 
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no  question  concerning  how  England  would  then  dispose  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  Allen  and  the  other  leaders  felt  that 
if  they  fought  bravely  at  the  side  of  their  colonial  brethren,  and  if  the 
war  was  won  by  the  patriots,  they  would  be  rewarded  by  having  their 
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claims  recognized.  It  was  eventually  decided  to  attempt  to  sur¬ 
prise  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  Before  the  assembly  ended, 
however,  word  came  that  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  idea,  thanks  to  Benedict  Arnold’s  suggestion  to 
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some  Hartford  gentlemen  that,  if  Ticonderoga  were  captured,  the 
guns  could  be  transported  overland  to  the  siege  of  Boston.  A  few 
days  later  two  Connecticut  men  arrived  as  messengers  of  that  Colony’s 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  bringing  three  hundred  pounds  of 
money  for  the  undertaking.  These  gentlemen  were  Noah  Phelps 
and  Bernard  Romans,  and  they  were  followed  by  a  force  of  forty  or 
fifty  recruits  from  the  Berkshires,  with  Colonel  James  Easton.  A 
larger  body  of  men  could  easily  have  been  raised  there,  but  would  have 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy  and,  in  addition,  it  was  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  opinion  that  the  main  body  of  the  expedition  should 
not  be  raised  until  the  Grants  were  reached,  on  the  theory  that  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  were  the  best  ones  to  do  the  job. 

Benedict  Arnold  had  not  only  aroused  the  interest  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  the  cannon  at  Ticonderoga,  but  had  also  appeared  before  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety  on  April  twenty-ninth.  Bos¬ 
ton  lay  besieged  and  the  American  camp  lacked  guns,  so  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  leaders  of  that  Colony  should  have  been  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  Arnold’s  information  and  plans.  At  first,  Massachusetts 
seemed  afraid  to  antagonize  New  York  by  attacking  a  fort  within  the 
borders  of  the  neighboring  State,  but  so  great  was  the  need  for  guns 
that  the  committeemen  decided  to  act  first  and  argue  afterward.  On 
May  second  they  appointed  Arnold  a  colonel  with  powers  to  raise  a 
force  of  four  hundred  men  to  accomplish  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga. 
They  also  gave  him  a  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  together  with  gun¬ 
powder,  balls,  flints  and  horses.  Whatever  guns  and  stores  he  should 
capture  were  ordered  to  be  brought  back  to  the  army  at  Cambridge. 
Arnold  was  a  man  of  action.  Appointing  his  captains  and  sending 
them  out  to  recruit  the  necessary  men,  he  did  not  wait,  but  furiously 
set  out  in  advance,  with  only  one  servant,  in  the  general  direction  of 
Ticonderoga.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  rumors  of  the  Connecticut  and  Ver¬ 
mont  plans  and  desired  to  make  certain  either  that  the  attack  did  not 
take  place  without  him  or  that  his  plans  for  taking  the  important  fort 
were  not  thwarted  by  an  abortive  attack,  but  there  is  no  direct  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  such  theories.  He  may  have  intended  only  to  spy 
out  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  so  that  when  his  men  should 
arrive  he  would  be  prepared  to  attack  at  once.  In  any  case,  Arnold 
possessed  an  extremely  restless  spirit  and  was  impetuous  by  nature. 
It  was  just  like  him  to  rush  headlong  to  the  field  of  action.  When  he 
arrived  at  Castleton  and  heard  the  plans  already  made  he  demanded 
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the  command  of  the  expedition,  even  though  the  recruits  had  been 
promised  that  they  would  be  commanded  only  by  their  own  officers, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  recognized  Ethan  Allen  as  their 
leader. 

The  situation  was  now  hopelessly  complicated  from  the  legal  and 
political  standpoint.  Certainly  no  men,  whether  they  lived  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts  or  Vermont  had  any  legal  authority  to  capture 
a  fort  belonging  to  the  King.  The  bulk  of  the  expedition  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Vermonters,  who  had  assembled  at  Castleton,  when  notified 
by  Major  Gershom  Beach  that  action  awaited  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys.  He  had  covered  sixty  miles  on  foot  in  twenty-four  hours,  through 
a  country  practically  without  roads,  a  journey  which  had  made  Paul 
Revere’s  ride  seem  like  child’s  play.  From  hill  and  from  valley  the 
settlers  had  hastened  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  their  meeting  place.  The 
Green  Mountain  Boys  were  a  lawless,  undisciplined  group,  and  were 
nearly  as  much  opposed  to  colonial  regulation  as  to  England’s  efforts 
to  rule  them.  They  denied  the  authority  of  any  of  the  thirteen  col¬ 
onies  over  them.  They  were  accustomed  to  having  their  own  way  and 
their  own  leaders.  From  their  point  of  view,  Ethan  Allen  was  the 
rightful  leader;  and  Massachusetts  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Vermont¬ 
ers.  On  the  other  hand,  Arnold  had  been  regularly  commissioned 
from  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies;  whereas  the  people  on  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  had  no  recognized  government,  being  technically 
under  the  rule  of  New  York.  Although  Ethan  Allen  was  a  brave, 
patriotic  leader  of  men  he  was  without  adequate  military  training, 
whereas  Arnold  was  clearly  his  superior  in  that  field.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  both  men  had  certain  valid  claims  to  the  command. 

When  a  lighted  match  comes  into  contact  with  gas  an  explosion  is 
inevitable.  Some  such  result  was  certain  when  Arnold  and  Allen  met. 
These  two  personalities  could  not  mix.  Both  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  their  country.  Both  were  brave  and  courageous  to  the 
point  of  recklessness.  Allen  was  always  intensely  patriotic;  and 
Arnold  also  was  intensely  loyal  at  this  stage  of  his  life,  before  his 
spirit  was  crushed  by  later  events.  Both  were  tenacious  to  the  point 
of  stubbornness,  but  here  the  similarity  ceases.  Arnold  was  a  fine 
master  of  military  science,  standing  second  only  to  Washington  in  this 
respect  in  the  whole  patriot  army.  Ethan  Allen  stood  out  among 
men  by  the  force  of  his  personalitv  but  he  was  not  primarily  the  sol¬ 
dier.  He  was  the  crude,  rough  frontiersman,  whereas  Arnold  was 
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refined,  peppery,  cocky  and  polished.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys 
tended  to  love  Allen,  who  was  one  of  themselves,  and  to  distrust 
Arnold,  whose  ways  and  methods  were  foreign  to  them. 

In  spite  of  his  impetuous  undertakings,  his  general  coarseness — 
including  his  famed  profanity — and  his  other  shortcomings,  there  can 
be  only  love  for  that  sterling  patriot,  Ethan  Allen.  His  story  is  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  particularly  those  who  dwell  in  the 
region  of  the  Green  Mountains.  In  connection  with  Benedict  Arnold, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Lake  Champlain  was  closely  connected 
with  the  golden  chapters  of  his  life.  His  treachery  at  West  Point  did 
not  come  until  after  his  exploits  in  the  Champlain  Valley  had  ceased. 
No  man  bulks  larger  in  the  story  of  the  Revolution,  so  far  as  New 
York  and  Vermont  are  concerned,  than  Arnold.  Many  historians 
have  been  blinded,  by  his  later  treachery,  to  the  great  deeds  he  ac> 
complished.  They  have  attempted  to  attribute  all  his  activities  to 
the  basest  of  motives.  They  have  utterly  refused  him  any  credit 
whatsoever  for  his  unparalleled  exploits  along  the  Kennebec  River, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and  at  Saratoga.  This  is  a  mistake; 
because  the  historian  should  concern  himself  with  the  truth  rather 
than  attempt  to  bolster  the  moral  code  upon  a  pedestal  of  falsehood. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  correct  this  situation 
by  going  to  the  other  extreme  to  apply  a  coat  of  whitewash  to  Arnold’s 
later  career.  It  is  true  that  he  lived  in  a  time  when  treachery  was 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception,  and  many  Americans  joined  the 
Tory  cause  to  fight  against  relatives  and  neighbors;  while  others,  like 
bloodsuckers,  collected  graft  on  the  inside.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  treachery  was  common  does  not  logically  excuse  Arnold  any 
more  than  the  stealing  of  a  horse  by  my  neighbor  would  make  it 
morally  right  for  me  to  steal  one.  I  have  no  desire  to  whitewash  his 
later  treachery.  On  the  other  hand  he  will  receive  full  credit  for  that 
section  of  his  life  that  was  truly  great.  Let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may ! 

Arnold  contended  strenuously  for  the  right  to  command  the  little 
expedition,  but  his  arguments  before  the  council  only  seemed  to  arouse 
the  antipathy  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  who  objected  to  being  led 
by  any  other  than  their  own  officers.  The  following  morning  he  set 
out  to  find  Ethan  Allen  and  to  enumerate  his  claims  to  him  in  person. 
Arnold  evidently  had  some  good  arguments  and  certainly  was  throw¬ 
ing  the  whole  weight  of  his  forceful  personality  into  the  matter, 
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because  we  are  told  that  when  he  went  to  seek  Allen  the  whole  party 
followed  for  fear  lest  he  should  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  the  leader 
of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  to  resign.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  reason  for  this  fear  because,  apparently,  Allen  would  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  Arnold’s  arguments  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  insistence  of 
his  men,  who  threatened  to  leave  if  they  were  not  commanded  by  their 
own  leaders.  To  mollify  them,  Allen  and  Easton  told  them  that 
Arnold  would  not  have  the  command  and  that  even  if  he  did,  they 
would  receive  the  same  pay  as  previously  planned,  but  they  growled 
that  they  “would  damn  the  pay”  and  insisted  that  they  would  serve 
only  under  their  own  officers. 

Finally  a  compromise  was  made.  The  exact  nature  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  unknown,  and  has  been  a  subject  of  bitter  controversy  ever 
since.  Arnold  afterwards  claimed  that  he  and  Allen  agreed  to  share 
the  command,  and  it  is  known  that  the  two  men  marched  together  at 
the  head  of  the  column;  while  Allen  himself  wrote,  that  when  the 
men  swarmed  into  Fort  Ticonderoga  the  leaders  maintained  the  same 
position:  “Colonel  Arnold  entered  the  fortress  with  me  side  by  side.” 
In  his  later  narratives  Allen  neglected  to  mention  that  Arnold  was 
even  present,  but  these  were  written  after  his  rival  had  turned  traitor 
and  when  it  was  considered  fitting  and  proper  either  to  blacken  Arnold 
as  much  as  possible  or,  at  least,  to  completely  forget  him.  The  most 
impartial  evidence  concerning  this  matter  has  come  to  us  from  British 
sources,  Lieutenant  Feltham  of  the  Ticonderoga  garrison  reporting 
that  Allen  and  Arnold  informed  him,  when  they  demanded  surrender, 
that  they  had  a  joint  command.  This  officer  had  no  apparent  reason 
to  take  sides  in  this  matter,  and  no  ax  of  his  own  to  grind.  Since  his 
reports  are  clearly  correct  in  other  respects,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  made  no  mistake  concerning  the  leadership  of  the 
men  who  captured  Ticonderoga.  According  to  the  preponderance  of 
evidence,  therefore,  it  seems  that  Arnold  and  Allen  shared  equally  in 
authority. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  why  these  two  forceful  and  clashing 
personalities  were  willing  to  compromise.  Both  were  naturally 
aggressive,  stubborn  individuals,  generally  determined  on  having  their 
own  way.  In  this  case  it  is  easier  to  understand  Arnold’s  willingness 
to  arbitrate  than  Allen’s  spirit  of  compromise.  As  we  have  noted, 
the  men  would  not  follow  Arnold  nor  anyone  else  except  their  own 
officers.  Arnold  had  the  choice  of  half  a  command  or  none  at  all. 
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He  loved  to  fight  and  was  never  happier  than  when  in  the  thick  of 
battle.  Moreover  he  was  highly  interested  in  the  project  of  captur¬ 
ing  Ticonderoga.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  he  was  willing  to  share  the  command  of  the  expedition.  In  Allen’s 
case,  the  reason  for  compromise  is  not  so  clear.  He  had  the  men  on 
his  side,  and  their  partiality  to  him  was  remarkable.  They  refused  to 
fight  unless  he  should  lead  them.  Arnold  was  alone,  friendless  and 
helpless.  It  might  be  argued  that  Arnold’s  storming  and  blustering, 
backed  by  his  forceful  personality,  succeeded  in  browbeating  Allen,  but 
that  would  be  astonishing,  indeed.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  sturdy  leader  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  could  have  been 
browbeaten  by  anyone,  including  George  the  Third  himself.  The 
man  wTho  had  defied  Colden  and  the  authority  of  New  York  in  the 
controversy  over  the  land  grants,  and  who  had  fought  so  aggressively 
for  the  homes  of  the  New  Hampshire  grantees,  was  not  the  type  to  be 
stampeded.  Another  reason  given  for  Allen’s  decision  to  compromise 
was  the  fact  that  Arnold  possessed  a  commission  properly  presented 
by  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  argued  that  by  making  terms  with 
Arnold,  Allen  could  clothe  his  expedition  with  a  measure  of  legality. 
This  point  is  also  difficult  to  understand  because  it  would  be  unusual 
to  find  Allen  troubled  with  questions  of  legality.  He  had  his  own 
strict  code  of  right  and  wrong,  and  tended  to  place  more  reliance  upon 
laws  dictated  to  his  conscience  from  above  than  upon  man-made  laws. 
At  a  later  date  in  history  he  would  doubtless  have  agreed  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Seward  that  there  was  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  him  desiring  the  legal  support  of  Arnold’s  com¬ 
mission.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  hard  to  uphold  the  commission  as 
being  legal  anyway,  because  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  clearly  had 
no  right  to  attack  their  King’s  fort  at  Ticonderoga  except  in  actual 
rebellion,  which  did  not  legally  begin  until  July,  1776. 

Approximately  one  mile  north  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  on  the  Ver¬ 
mont  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  is  located  Hand’s  Cove.  Here  Ethan 
Allen,  Benedict  Arnold,  and  more  than  two  hundred  men  gathered  on 
the  evening  of  May  ninth.  In  the  meantime,  Noah  Phelps  had  visited 
the  fort  on  the  pretense  of  looking  for  a  barber,  and  while  being 
shaved  had  gathered  some  useful  information.  He  now  reported  to 
the  force  at  Hand’s  Cove  that  not  only  were  the  works  in  a  sad  con¬ 
dition,  but  that  the  garrison  numbered  less  than  fifty  men.  Ticon- 
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deroga,  entirely  unaware  of  its  danger,  prepared  for  the  night,  while 
on  the  opposite  shore  the  patriots  were  fuming  with  impatience  for 
action.  Boats  were  lacking  and  until  some  type  of  water  transporta¬ 
tion  was  available,  the  capture  of  the  fort,  so  close  at  hand,  was  only 
a  dream.  Captain  Samuel  Herrick  and  some  men  had  been  sent  to 
Skenesborough  to  obtain  some  boats,  but  they  did  not  appear.  Finally, 
however,  by  hard  labor  and  Yankee  ingenuity,  a  few  boats  were 
assembled.  Among  these  was  a  large  rowboat  belonging  to  Major 
Skene,  which  had  been  anchored  off  Willow  Point  in  the  town  of  Brid- 
port  in  charge  of  a  colored  servant.  Two  young  men,  knowing  the 
Negro’s  fondness  for  New  England  rum,  had  hatched  up  a  scheme  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  craft.  They  had  hailed  the  colored  man,  told 
him  they  were  on  their  way  to  join  a  hunting  party,  offered  to  row  if  he 
would  let  them  have  the  boat,  and  finally  had  exhibited  a  jug  of  rum. 
As  they  had  expected,  the  Negro  had  been  greatly  interested,  and  had 
succumbed  to  the  temptation.  The  result  was  one  boat  at  the  service 
of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  In  the  meantime,  another  party  had 
secured  a  scow  and  a  few  small  boats,  but  transportation  facilities 
remained  quite  inadequate. 

The  situation  was  rapidly  becoming  critical  as  the  night  was 
swiftly  passing.  Twenty-four  hours  of  delay  might  result  in  the 
discovery  of  the  attacking  party  by  the  British.  Therefore  it  was 
decided  to  act  at  once  with  the  resources  that  were  available.  Eighty- 
five  men  were  crowded  into  the  boats,  the  remainder  being  left  behind 
on  the  Vermont  shore  under  the  command  of  Seth  Warner.  The 
moon  had  set  and  squalls  were  blowing  up  from  the  north  as 
Allen  and  Arnold  and  their  men  made  their  way  across  the 
lake  to  a  point  a  half  mile  north  of  the  fort.  So  long  had  been  the 
delay  in  starting,  due  to  the  lack  of  boats,  that  it  was  daybreak  before 
the  western  shore  was  reached.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  patriot  force  waited  on  the  Vermont  side  it  was  too 
late  to  make  another  trip.  Thus,  rather  than  to  lose  the  chance  of 
surprising  the  fort,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  at  once.  Allen  pointed 
out  the  dangers  to  the  men  and  asked  for  volunteers,  but  every  man 
raised  his  gun  in  token  of  his  willingness  to  do  his  part.  Within  the 
fort,  there  was  no  premonition  of  danger.  Captain  Delaplace  and  the 
forty-five  or  fifty  men  who  comprised  the  garrison  were  sleeping 
peacefully  except  the  sentry,  and  even  he  was  probably  dozing. 
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It  was  approximately  three  o’clock  when  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  left  their  boats  and  started  for  the  fort.  In  the  east  the  sky  was 
paling.  From  the  north  the  fitful  breeze  came  in  gusts.  In  front 
marched  Arnold  and  Allen,  side  by  side.  Arnold’s  uniform  was  that 
of  a  captain  in  the  Connecticut  Governor’s  footguards,  his  scarlet  coat 
contrasting  vividly  with  Allen’s  apparel,  consisting  of  a  green  coat 
and  yellow  breeches.  Back  of  them  came  the  men,  each  one  dressed 
in  his  own  individual  style.  Some  had  on  hunting  clothes,  some  looked 
ready  to  attend  church,  while  others  appeared  to  have  been  plucked 
directly  from  behind  their  plows.  They  had  a  motley  array  of 
weapons,  ranging  from  rifles  to  clubs  and  knives.  In  fact,  the  only 
thing  they  seemed  to  have  in  common  was  a  grim  determination  to 
possess  the  fort  which  threatened  the  tenancy  of  their  farms  across 
the  lake.  As  they  pushed  forward  and  neared  the  walls,  the  dozing 
sentry  aroused  himself  in  time  to  pull  the  trigger  of  his  musket.  It 
missed  fire,  however,  and  he  ran.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  then 
rushed  unhindered  to  the  parade  ground,  where  their  cheers  awakened 
the  sleeping  garrison.  Once  inside  the  fortress  the  result  was  no 
longer  in  doubt.  The  British  were  completely  surprised  and  were 
not  prepared  to  fight,  while  in  any  case  their  numbers  were  so  much 
smaller  that  resistance  was  rather  hopeless. 

Ethan  Allen  promptly  sought  to  find  the  quarters  of  Commandant 
William  Delaplace.  A  soldier  started  to  guide  him  there,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  stairs  which  led  up  to  the  captain’s  room,  they 
beheld  an  officer  at  the  top  wearing  a  coat  and  waistcoat,  but  holding 
his  breeches  in  his  hand.  He  was  Lieutenant  Feltham;  although  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  assumed  that  he  was  the  commander,  and 
although  tradition  has  assigned  the  breeches-holding  role  to  Dela¬ 
place.  Feltham  deemed  it  wise  to  play  for  time,  thus  giving  the 
British  garrison  a  chance  to  get  organized,  and  therefore  began  to  ask 
questions.  He  asked,  among  other  things,  by  what  authority  the 
invaders  entered  the  fort.  Arnold  and  Allen  both  faced  him  and 
explained  their  joint  command,  and  their  commissions  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut.  Perhaps  Allen  decided  that  there  was  a 
need  for  additional  authority.  In  any  case,  according  to  tradition, 
the  leader  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  thundered  out  the  startling 
answer:  “In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress.”  Still,  Feltham  temporized;  but  Allen’s  sword  flashed 
overhead  and  guns  were  menacingly  pointed.  The  shots  he  had 
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expected  to  hear  from  the  redcoats  did  not  come.  Thereupon,  Fel- 
tham  decided  it  was  wise  to  disclose  that  he  was  not  the  commanding 
officer.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  now  becoming  angry,  and 
they  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  Commandant’s  door,  but  were 
restrained  by  the  more  polite  Arnold.  By  this  time  Delaplace  was 
fully  dressed  and  came  out  of  his  own  accord.  He  promptly  agreed 
to  surrender  and  went  downstairs  to  order  his  men  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Meanwhile,  Feltham  was  locked  up  in  his  superior’s  room  with 
ample  time  in  which  to  finish  his  dressing.  He  probably  wondered  how 
the  profane,  swash-buckling  Allen  and  his  riotous  force  could  have 
obtained  any  special  mandate  from  Jehovah,  and  was  probably  even 
more  puzzled  over  the  reference  to  the  Continental  Congress.  It  did 
happen,  however,  that  on  that  very  day  a  Continental  Congress  was 
to  assemble  in  Philadelphia  for  its  first  session;  but  its  members  were 
not  scheduled  to  meet  for  a  few  hours  yet,  so  it  certainly  had  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga.  Meanwhile,  Seth  Warner  and  the 
force  which  had  been  left  behind  at  Hand’s  Cove  appeared  and  at 
about  the  same  time,  the  British  liquor  supply  was  discovered.  There¬ 
upon,  no  time  was  lost  in  celebrating  the  joyous  occasion.  In  the  words 
of  Ethan  Allen:  “The  sun  seemed  to  rise  that  morning  with  a  superior 
lustre;  and  Ticonderoga  and  all  its  dependencies  smiled  on  its  con¬ 
querors,  who  tossed  about  the  flowing  bowl,  and  wished  success  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  America.” 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  confusion  that  existed  everywhere. 
Pillaging  by  the  victorious  Vermonters  was  indiscriminate  and  wide¬ 
spread.  Liquor,  food,  clothes  and  anything  else  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on  swiftly  disappeared  so  far  as  the  British  were  concerned. 
Arnold’s  military  sense  was  outraged  by  the  riotous  scenes  unfolded 
before  his  eyes  and  he  did  his  best  to  restore  discipline,  but  in  vain. 
He  found  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  as  hard  to  control  as  had  the 
authorities  of  New  York  stationed  at  Albany. 

Seth  Warner  and  his  men,  not  having  had  a  share  in  the  glory  of 
capturing  Ticonderoga,  asked  for  the  privilege  of  taking  Crown  Point, 
and  permission  was  granted.  Since  that  post  contained  only  a  ser¬ 
geant,  eight  soldiers  and  a  few  women  and  children,  the  British  had 
no  chance  to  prevent  its  capture,  which  took  place  the  next  day,  May 
eleventh  [  1 7 7 5  ]  -  With  the  possession  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticon¬ 
deroga,  the  southern  section  of  the  Champlain  Valley  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  colonists.  If  these  positions  should  be  strengthened  and 
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fortifications  rebuilt,  they  would  clearly  be  of  immense  value  in  dis¬ 
couraging  British  invasions  up  the  valley.  It  is  certain  that  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  greatly  heartened  the  colonial 
governments  in  their  controversies  with  England,  and  thus  advanced 
them  farther  along  the  road  leading  to  independence.  The  ammu¬ 
nition  and  stores  captured  were  also  of  great  value.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  iron  cannon  were  included.  The  following  winter,  under 
the  supervision  of  Colonel  Henry  Knox,  many  of  these  guns  were 
taken  up  Lake  George  on  the  ice  by  eighty  yoke  of  oxen,  thence  to 
Albany,  Springfield,  and  Boston,  where  fifty-five  cannon  were  deliv¬ 
ered  to  General  Washington.  This  supply  of  artillery  was  of  immense 
value,  and  resulted  in  driving  the  British  from  Boston. 

John  Brown,  the  Pittsfield  lawyer,  was  immediately  sent  on 
another  mission,  this  time  to  inform  the  Continental  Congress  of 
developments.  That  group  of  men,  however,  was  as  startled  as  Fel- 
tham  and  Delaplace  had  been,  and  immediately  passed  resolutions 
seeking  to  justify  the  capture  on  the  grounds  that  the  English  might 
have  used  the  cannon  against  the  colonists.  The  delegates  did  not 
realize  that  war  was  inevitable  and  provided  that  an  inventory  should 
be  taken,  so  that  the  captured  supplies  could  be  restored  to  England 
when  the  breach  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  should 
be  healed.  The  amazingly  low  caliber  of  the  Continental  Congress 
was  demonstrated  soon  when  it  decided  that  Ticonderoga  should  be 
abandoned  and  that  all  stores  and  supplies  should  be  moved  to  a  new 
fortress  to  be  built  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George.  How  and 
why  that  decision  was  reached  is  impossible  of  understanding.  The 
Congressmen  were  practically  the  only  group  of  people  in  the  colonies 
that  failed  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  military  importance  of  the 
possession  of  Ticonderoga.  Howls  of  disgust  rent  the  air  throughout 
New  England.  The  legislatures  of  these  Colonies  protested  vig¬ 
orously.  Their  anger,  however,  was  small  compared  to  that  felt  by 
Allen,  Arnold  and  their  men  when  they  heard  the  news.  This  reac¬ 
tion  of  Congress  to  their  noble  success  was  a  complete  surprise  and  a 
terrible  shock.  Both  Arnold  and  Allen  wrote  letters  to  Congress, 
protesting  against  the  decision.  Allen  included  this  advice : 

“The  more  vigorous  the  Colonies  push  the  war  against  the  King’s 
Troops  in  Canada  the  more  friends  we  shall  find  in  that  Country.  .  .  . 
should  the  colonies  forthwith  send  an  army  of  two  or  three  thousand 
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men,  and  attack  Montreal,  we  should  have  little  to  fear  from  the 
Canadians  or  Indians,  and  would  easily  make  a  conquest  of  that  place, 
and  set  up  the  standard  of  liberty  in  the  extensive  province  of  Quebec, 
whose  limit  was  enlarged  purely  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  America. 
.  .  .  .  Advancing  an  army  into  Canada  will  be  agreeable  to  our 
friends;  and  it  is  bad  policy  to  fear  the  resentment  of  an  enemy.” 

In  any  case  the  flood  of  protests  that  poured  in  on  Congress  from 
all  sides  opposing  the  abandonment  of  Ticonderoga  eventually  proved 
effective,  and  the  delegates,  reversing  their  previous  decision,  voted 
to  maintain  the  fort.  The  Continental  Congress  was  not  as  far 
advanced  along  the  road  to  revolution  as  were  the  people  living  on 
the  New  England  frontier.  The  Congressmen  did  not  yet  realize 
that  war  was  inevitable;  while  many  New  Englanders  did.  This 
probably  explains  the  difference  in  the  points  of  view.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  independence  was  not  declared  by  Congress  until 
July  4,  1776,  which  was  fourteen  months  later;  while  much  blood  was 
to  be  shed  in  the  Champlain  Valley  before  that  time. 

The  expedition  that  had  been  sent  against  Skenesborough  under 
Captain  Herrick  had  been  successful,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the 
settlement  and  the  acquisition  of  a  schooner,  the  “Liberty.”  At  about 
this  same  time,  Fort  George  was  occupied  by  the  Americans  as  well. 
Since  1774,  it  had  been  commanded  by  a  former  English  army  officer 
of  Swedish  nationality  named  John  Nordberg  to  whom,  in  recognition 
of  his  military  services,  had  been  given  the  title  of  “Governor  of  Lake 
George.”  He  had  lived  near  the  barricade  with  only  a  couple  of 
men  as  neighbors,  there  being  no  actual  garrison  at  Fort  George.  It 
was  not  a  very  difficult  feat,  therefore,  for  the  patriots  to  kick  him 
out  and  take  possession.  Soon,  the  colonial  authorities  sent  a  small 
garrison  there  to  forward  supplies  to  the  forces  on  Lake  Champlain. 
St.  Johns,  at  the  northern  end  of  that  lake  remained  in  British  hands 
and  it  was  against  this  post  that  American  aggression  should  logically 
be  aimed  next.  Here  the  English  had  a  supply  of  boats.  If  these 
could  be  captured  or  destroyed,  any  possible  English  attempts  to 
recapture  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  would  certainly  be  delayed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  British  retained  possession  of  them,  the 
colonial  tenancy  of  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  would  remain  uncer¬ 
tain,  particularly  because  of  the  glaring  weaknesses  of  the  forts  the 
patriots  had  captured. 
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At  a  council  of  war,  Benedict  Arnold  was  selected  to  command 
the  “Liberty,”  and  he  set  sail  toward  the  north  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  was  delayed,  however,  in  his  progress  by  contrary  winds  or  none 
at  all.  Nevertheless  he  arrived  at  St.  Johns  without  discovery  and 
captured  the  small  garrison  of  one  sergeant  and  twelve  men  without 
bloodshed.  He  seized  two  cannon  and  four  bateaux,  but  the  finest 
prize  was  a  large  sloop,  belonging  to  the  King,  which  was  the  strongest 
craft  on  the  entire  lake.  All  shipping  that  he  could  not  take  with 
him  was  destroyed.  Arnold  could  not  remain  at  St.  Johns,  however. 
Fort  Chambly  was  only  thirteen  miles  to  the  north,  and  its  garrison  of 
fifty  men  might  even  now  make  its  appearance.  Having  done  all  the 
damage  that  he  could  possibly  do  with  his  small  force,  Arnold  there¬ 
fore  set  sail  for  Ticonderoga  aboard  the  captured  sloop,  which  was 
renamed  the  “Enterprise.” 

Meanwhile  Ethan  Allen  had  started  northward  with  a  flotilla  of 
bateaux,  and  a  force,  the  size  of  which  has  been  variously  estimated. 
It  probably  numbered  around  one  hundred  after  being  reenforced 
by  Warner  at  Crown  Point.  Thus  it  happened  that  eventually  Allen, 
proceeding  towards  St.  Johns,  met  Arnold,  who  was  proudly  sailing 
southward  with  the  schooner  and  the  sloop.  When  they  approached, 
Allen  boarded  the  newly  captured  prize,  and  heard  about  Arnold’s 
victory.  The  two  officers  then  “went  below”  to  celebrate  the  event 
by  drinking  toasts  to  Congress.  Evidently  this  legislative  body  was 
thoroughly  toasted,  for  Allen’s  ambition  and  optimism  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  he  finally  announced  his  intention  of  going 
Arnold  one  better  by  continuing  his  way  to  St.  Johns  and  holding  that 
post  against  the  British  regulars.  This  idea  was,  of  course,  prepos¬ 
terous  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  English  forces  in  Canada,  and  Arnold 
tried  to  change  his  mind  but  in  vain.  Borrowing  provisions  necessary 
for  the  undertaking,  Allen  resumed  his  advance  northward. 

The  colonial  force  arrived  at  St.  Johns  in  safety,  and  finding  that 
British  reenforcements  had  not  yet  reached  the  place,  went  ashore. 
Here  Allen  met  a  Montreal  merchant  named  Bindon,  who  agreed  to 
carry  a  letter  to  Montreal  with  the  intelligence  that  Lake  Champlain 
was  entirely  in  colonial  hands,  and  with  a  request  for  assistance  from 
the  inhabitants.  This  emissary  started  out  on  his  errand,  but  soon 
returned  to  bring  the  news  that  a  British  force  of  two  hundred  was 
marching  toward  St.  Johns.  As  Bindon  set  out  for  Montreal  by 
another  route,  Allen  began  to  plan  an  ambush,  but  while  he  waited 
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rashness  gave  way  to  sober  judgment.  Finally  realizing  that  he  was 
greatly  outnumbered  and  that  his  men  were  in  a  poor  condition  to 
fight  because  they  had  had  practically  no  rest  for  three  days  and 
nights,  he  ordered  a  retreat  when  the  enemy  was  two  miles  away.  His 
men  were  so  far  overcome  by  fatigue,  however,  that  they  soon  halted 
and  fell  asleep.  While  in  this  condition  they  were  surprised  by  a 
volley  of  grapeshot  fired  by  the  enemy  force  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  and  were  forced  to  retreat  in  haste,  arriving  at  Ticonderoga 
on  May  twenty-first. 

At  about  noon  on  May  tenth,  the  British  garrison  captured  at 
Ticonderoga  had  been  sent  to  Lake  George,  and  from  there  it  had 
marched  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by  way  of  Albany,  arriving  at 
its  destination  on  May  twenty-second.  In  the  meantime,  Delaplace 
and  the  other  officers  had  made  their  way  to  the  same  place,  going  by 
way  of  Skenesborough  route.  As  soon  as  was  practicable  after  his 
arrival  there,  Delaplace  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Connecticut  Assem¬ 
bly,  relating  the  familiar  story  of  his  capture  at  Ticonderoga  and 
seeking  to  have  his  status  defined.  Since  the  legality  of  the  activity  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  was  seriously  open  to  question,  and  since 
the  Continental  Congress  was  not  yet  ready  to  admit  that  the  war  for 
independence  had  begun,  the  questions  raised  by  the  British  officers 
were  difficult  to  answer.  No  one  desired  to  assume  responsibility. 
Allen,  realizing  that  Ticonderoga  was  clearly  within  the  borders  of 
New  York,  asked  that  Colony  for  advice,  but  the  buck  was  promptly 
passed  to  Congress.  Connecticut  handed  the  British  officers’  request 
to  Massachusetts,  while  that  Province,  in  turn,  passed  the  problem  on 
to  Congress.  The  only  result  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  provide  for  the  captives  and  their  families  until  Congress  should 
intervene.  Needless  to  state,  they  remained  in  Hartford  for  some 
time,  Delaplace  being  still  there  as  late  as  December,  1776.  This 
officer  was  also  unfortunate  in  other  respects,  because  no  one  seemed 
willing  to  account  for  or  reimburse  him  for  personal  belongings  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  leave  behind  at  Ticonderoga  and  for  which 
both  Allen  and  Arnold  had  assured  him  he  would  be  indemnified. 

In  the  meantime,  while  all  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
rivalry  existing  between  Allen  and  Arnold  continued  unabated.  The 
clash  over  the  command  of  the  patriot  forces  had  only  been  tempor¬ 
arily  stilled  by  the  compromise  resulting  in  the  dual  command  at  the 
time  of  the  surprise  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  After  the  capture,  each 
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officer  felt  that  he  should  be  in  complete  command.  Whenever  Arnold 
argued  the  validity  of  his  commission,  Allen  contended  just  as  lust¬ 
ily  for  his  own  authority.  The  controversy  became  more  bitter, 
once  the  fort  was  captured,  as  a  result  of  Arnold’s  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  some  vestige  of  discipline  among  the  happy  patriots.  He 
was  unaccustomed  to  the  relationship  between  men  and  officers 
that  existed  among  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  They  habitually  chose 
their  own  officers  and  refused  to  follow  any  leader  whom  they  did 
not  fancy.  These  surly  frontiersmen  absolutely  refused  to  be  ordered 
around  by  anyone  against  their  will,  and  insisted  on  doing  as  they 
pleased.  Ethan  Allen  had  been  prominent  among  them  for  some 
time  and  was  familiar  with  their  individualistic  ideas  of  military  serv¬ 
ice.  After  the  fall  of  the  fortress  he  was  as  boisterous  in  celebrating 
the  great  event  as  were  his  followers.  Arnold,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  comprehend  such  disorder.  He  tried  hard  to  maintain 
discipline,  but  only  succeeded  in  making  himself  less  and  less  popular 
with  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  The  more  he  attempted  to  create 
order  out  of  chaos,  the  more  disliked  he  became.  The  opposition  of 
the  men  to  his  ideas  of  military  discipline  was  so  great  that  he  was 
even  fired  upon. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  personal  rivalry  and  petty  bickering 
should  have  clouded  the  dramatic  story  of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga. 
There  was  enough  glory  for  all,  without  exaggeration  of  personal 
exploits.  Neither  Arnold  nor  Allen  allotted  much  credit  to  the 
other.  In  addition,  Colonel  Easton  claimed  to  have  played  an 
extremely  important  part  in  the  capture.  His  untruthfulness  has 
been  made  obvious  by  the  testimony  of  Delaplace,  however.  The 
story  of  events  occurring  at  Ticonderoga  after  the  capture  has  also 
been  greatly  discolored  by  Arnold’s  later  treachery.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  unsnarl  all  the  details.  We  do  know,  however,  that  Ethan 
Allen  became  greatly  interested  in  the  idea  of  invading  Canada  and 
less  and  less  concerned  about  the  command  of  Ticonderoga.  We  also 
know  that,  as  the  days  passed,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  began  return¬ 
ing  to  their  farms  for  their  plowing  and  their  planting.  As  Allen  and 
his  followers  slowly  drifted  away  from  the  fort,  it  is  apparent  that 
Arnold’s  situation  was  much  improved  and  that  for  a  time  he  was 
the  undisputed  commander  at  Ticonderoga. 

This  situation  did  not  continue  for  long,  however.  Although 
Arnold  signed  a  letter  on  May  twenty-third  as  commander-in-chief, 
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while  Allen  signed  one  of  his  own  on  May  twenty-sixth  as  “Colonel  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys,”  new  problems  and  disputes  soon  rose  to 
plague  Arnold.  On  June  fourteenth,  the  Legislature  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  conditions  at  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  and  Arnold’s  conduct  as  well.  At  about  the  same 
time  Connecticut  sent  a  force  of  one  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Hin- 
man  to  hold  the  posts  until  New  York  should  relieve  him.  To  fur¬ 
ther  complicate  matters,  the  Provincial  Congress  decided  that,  if 
Connecticut  should  be  found  to  have  arranged  for  a  garrison  for 
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Ticonderoga,  Arnold  should  bow  to  the  wishes  of  Connecticut  and 
return  to  Massachusetts.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Arnold  was 
ordered  to  turn  over  the  command  to  Hinman,  which  he  at  first  was 
unwilling  to  do.  Nevertheless,  he  formally  resigned  his  command  on 
June  twenty-fourth,  finally  realizing  that,  temporarily  at  least,  his 
rivals  were  in  the  driver’s  seat. 

The  eternal  backbiting  and  personal  jealousy  among  the  officers  at 
Ticonderoga  was  not  peculiar  to  that  post  alone,  but  was  evident 
throughout  the  revolutionary  armies.  No  leader,  however  capable  or 
righteous,  was  able  to  escape  this  abuse,  not  even  General  Washing- 
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ton  himself.  Just  as  soon  as  one  officer  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  com¬ 
mand,  several  of  the  other  officers  would  begin  a  campaign  of  slander 
and  misrepresentation  to  pull  him  out  of  the  saddle.  No  dogs  ever 
scrapped  over  a  bone  with  more  relish  than  did  some  of  the  colonial 
officers  over  their  authority.  The  loser  generally  made  his  way  as 
swiftly  as  possible  to  Philadelphia  to  present  his  own  case  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  after  a  strenuous  political  and  social  campaign,  seasoned 
heavily  with  propaganda,  was  frequently  restored  to  power.  Thus 
an  officer  was  a  respected  citizen  one  day,  and  a  villain  the  next,  as  the 
pendulum  of  political  favoritism  swung  to  and  fro.  Concerning  the 
situation  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  General  Philip  Schuyler  wrote  on  July 
eleventh:  “The  unhappy  controversy  which  has  subsisted  between  the 
officers  at  Ticonderoga  relative  to  the  command  has,  I  am  informed, 
thrown  everything  into  vast  confusion.  Troops  have  been  dismissed, 
others  refuse  to  serve  if  this  or  that  man  command.  The  sloop  is 
without  either  captain  or  pilot,  both  of  which  are  dismissed  or  come 
away.  I  shall  hurry  up  there  sooner  than  the  necessary  preparations 
would  otherwise  permit,  that  I  may  attempt  discipline  amongst  them.” 

The  situation  at  the  fort  showed  no  improvement  until  after 
Schuyler  arrived  on  July  eighteenth  with  his  orders  to  command  the 
entire  district  including  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  So  great  was 
Hinman’s  incompetence,  that  discipline  seemed  to  be  completely  lack¬ 
ing,  a  situation  that  had  existed  ever  since  Arnold’s  departure.  Hin- 
man  evidently  aimed  to  maintain  his  popularity  by  not  attempting  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  his  men.  In  this  respect  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  was  only  profiting  by  his  predecessor’s  example,  for  it  had 
been  Arnold’s  insistence  on  discipline  which  had  resulted  in  the  latter’s 
unpopularity.  When  Schuyler  arrived  at  the  first  American  outpost 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  found  the  guards  already  deep  in 
their  slumbers.  He  also  found  that  provisions  were  very  short,  due 
to  waste  or  embezzlement,  or  both.  There  was  not  even  a  nail  or  other 
materials  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  boats 
which  were  so  essential  to  keep  control  of  the  lake.  Schuyler  rapidly 
came  to  share  Arnold’s  contempt  for  Hinman,  and  at  once  was  writing 
to  General  Washington  concerning  the  Connecticut  commander’s 
incompetence.  Now,  however,  a  decided  change  took  place  for  the 
better,  as  Schuyler  bent  his  energies  in  the  cause  of  strengthening  the 
American  positions  and  preparing  the  way  for  further  aggressive 
action  in  the  Champlain  Valley. 


CHAPTER  XII 


The  Attempt  to  Conquer  Canada 


The  time  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  an  American  invasion  of  Canada. 
It  was  true  that  the  British  had  a  very  able  commander  there  in  the 
person  of  General  Carleton  but,  according  to  intelligence  gathered  by 
John  Brown,  there  were  only  about  seven  hundred  English  soldiers  in 
the  entire  Province.  Three  hundred  of  these  were  stationed  at  St. 
Johns,  while  the  remainder  were  scattered  among  the  other  posts, 
including  Chambly,  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  The  people  residing  in 
Canada  also  seemed  real  friendly  to  the  American  cause,  and  there 
was  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  patriots  would  find  assistance  in 
that  quarter.  Although  Carleton  was  having  some  boats  built  to 
replace  those  captured  and  destroyed  by  Arnold,  and  although  when 
Schuyler  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  he  found  only  enough  American  boats 
to  carry  two  hundred  men,  by  August  twenty-third  the  patriot  leader 
had  sufficient  craft  to  transport  thirteen  hundred  men  and  twenty  days’ 
provisions.  The  size  of  the  colonial  army  was  constantly  varying 
because  of  the  addition  of  recruits  and  the  loss  of  men  discharged 
because  of  sickness,  which  reached  such  proportions  that  in  a  period  of 
about  two  months  approximately  seven  hundred  men  were  thus  lost. 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  but  that  it  was  much  superior  in 
numbers  to  Carleton’s  available  forces.  When  it  finally  left  Crown 
Point  on  August  thirtieth,  it  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  men. 

As  we  have  noticed,  Ethan  Allen  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  conquest  of  Canada.  He  was  extremely  interested  in 
the  idea  of  raising  a  regiment  of  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  for  this 
purpose.  In  June,  he  and  Seth  Warner  had  appeared  before  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to  exacting  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  pay  for  the  men  and  officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  capture 
of  Ticonderoga,  they  had  also  been  authorized  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
Vermonters  to  be  led  by  officers  of  their  own  choosing.  To  thus  win 
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such  a  concession  from  Congress  was  certainly  a  triumph  for  Ethan 
Allen,  who  only  a  few  months  previously  had  been  almost  an  out¬ 
law,  with  a  price  on  his  head.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  section 
of  the  Congressional  resolution  providing  that  the  men  who  enlisted  in 
the  projected  regiment  should  choose  their  own  officers  was  placed 
there  at  Ethan’s  insistence.  If  this  is  true,  it  certainly  proved  to  be 
a  boomerang.  As  he  made  his  way  back  to  his  beloved  Green 
Mountains,  he  doubtless  pictured  himself  leading  the  regiment  over 
the  walls  of  Montreal  or  Quebec,  but  any  such  rose-colored  dreams 
were  soon  punctured.  The  mirage  was  soon  to  fade  from  view. 
When  the  committees  from  the  towns  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains  met  at  Dorset  to  choose  the  commander,  Seth  Warner, 
and  not  Ethan  Allen  was  chosen  by  an  overwhelming  margin.  This 
was  certainly  a  cruel  blow  to  the  brave  leader  who  had  led  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  in  their  resistance  to  New  York,  and  who  had  been 
so  prominent  in  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga.  In  all  probability,  if  the 
selection  of  a  commander  had  been  left  entirely  to  the  enlisted  men, 
Allen  would  have  been  the  choice  because  he  had  always  been  their 
acknowledged  leader  and  hero.  The  men  on  the  committees  that  com¬ 
posed  the  electoral  convention,  however,  were,  in  general,  older  and 
more  conservative,  and  doubtless  distrusted  Allen’s  rashness,  impetu¬ 
ousness,  and  distaste  for  tradition.  The  great  Vermonter  had  many 
sterling  qualities,  but  proficiency  in  military  science  was  not  among 
them.  As  a  fiery,  aggressive,  bold  leader  he  was  supreme;  but  as  a 
cunning  master  of  delicate  maneuvers  he  was  lacking  in  ability. 
Naturally,  Allen  was  both  hurt  and  furious,  and  as  they  had  done  on 
other  occasions,  the  men  joined  in  the  row.  At  first  many  of  them 
refused  to  enlist  unless  Allen  commanded,  the  majority  of  them  taking 
his  side  of  the  controversy.  The  bitterness  was  ironed  out,  however, 
by  General  Schuyler  who  promised  to  take  him  along  with  the  army 
which  Congress  had  finally  decided  should  invade  Canada.  It  can  be 
imagined  that  this  pacification  was  not  easy,  and  that  Allen  did  a  great 
amount  of  grumbling,  although  he  patriotically  continued  to  help  in 
the  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
Schuyler’s  attitude  toward  the  deposed  leader  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys.  He  later  wrote:  “I  always  dreaded  his  impatience  of  subordi¬ 
nation;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  solemn  promise,  made  me  in  the 
presence  of  several  officers,  that  he  would  demean  himself  properly, 
that  I  would  permit  him  to  attend  the  army;  nor  would  I  have  con¬ 
sented  then,  had  not  his  solicitations  been  backed  by  several  officers.” 
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Ethan’s  restless  spirit  was  not  to  be  confined  to  camp,  however, 
for  he  was  sent  to  Canada  where  he  set  about  recruiting  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  In  this  work  he  was  soon  off  to  a  successful  start,  and  wrote 
that  he  could  raise  one  or  two  thousand  within  a  week’s  time.  He 
eventually  happened  upon  John  Brown,  however,  and  they  concocted 
an  impulsive  scheme  to  capture  Montreal.  Allen  had  one  hundred  and 
ten  men  at  this  time,  eighty  of  whom  were  Canadians.  He  fulfilled 
his  part  of  his  plan,  but  Brown,  who  was  to  attack  simultaneously 
from  the  opposite  side  as  well  as  to  give  the  signal  for  the  attack,  did 
not  show  up  at  the  appointed  time.  Carleton  thereupon  organized  a 
force  of  five  hundred  and  set  out  to  meet  the  luckless  Ethan.  Allen 
sent  out  a  detachment  to  flank  the  British,  but  it  was  composed  of 
Canadians  who  promptly  deserted,  while  a  second  detachment  did  the 
same.  He  then  tried  to  retreat,  but  in  vain.  Allen  and  the  remainder 
of  his  force  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Thus,  long  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  was  lost  to  the  patriot  cause,  being 
sent  to  England  in  irons.  This  picturesque  figure,  who  had  been  so 
active  in  the  history  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  was  like  a  chained  lion 
in  a  cage,  removed  from  the  field  of  action  that  he  loved  so  well. 

Schuyler’s  army  was  finally  able  to  leave  Crown  Point  on  August 
thirtieth  on  its  mission  to  invade  Canada.  The  expedition  camped  in 
Westport  that  night,  reached  Isle  LaMotte  the  following  day,  and 
waited  there  until  the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief  on  Septem¬ 
ber  fourth.  Schuyler,  however,  was  in  extremely  poor  health,  rheu¬ 
matism  forcing  him  to  return  soon  to  Ticonderoga.  The  active  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  of  invasion  then  descended  upon  the  capable  shoul¬ 
ders  of  Richard  Montgomery,  a  gallant  young  Irish  officer  who  had 
served  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  The  ailing  general  at  least  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  important  mission  in  capable  hands.  In  any  case,  his  illness 
was  certainly  not  an  unmixed  evil  because  he  was  now  able  to  devote 
his  energies  to  the  equally  important  task  of  forwarding  provisions  to 
the  army.  Without  them  the  soldiers  would  have  had  to  retreat,  and 
until  he  occupied  himself  with  the  problem,  the  transportation  of  sup¬ 
plies  was  hopelessly  inadequate.  Schuyler  did  not  exaggerate  condi¬ 
tions  any  when  he  wrote  to  Congress:  “If  I  had  not  arrived  here, 
even  on  the  very  day  I  did,  as  sure  as  God  lives,  the  army  would  have 
starved.” 

After  Montgomery’s  army  fortified  Isle  aux  Noix,  it  contin¬ 
ued  northward  and,  on  October  eighteenth,  Fort  Chambly  was  cap- 
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tured  by  an  American  detachment.  It  was  necessary  to  lay  siege  to 
St.  Johns,  and  that  post  did  not  surrender  until  November  second. 
The  garrison  had  hoped  for  assistance  from  General  Carleton,  but, 
although  the  British  commander  did  make  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
siege,  they  waited  in  vain.  Ten  days  later,  on  November  twelfth, 
Montreal  fell,  and  the  patriot  army  was  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy 
country.  On  November  twentieth,  Seth  Warner  and  his  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Boys  were  honorably  discharged  and  sent  home  because  they  were 
volunteers  and  had  inadequate  clothing  and  provisions  for  a  winter 
campaign,  but  the  bulk  of  Montgomery’s  army  continued  relentlessly 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  direction  of  Quebec,  arriving  at  Pointe 
aux  Trembles,  twenty  miles  above  that  ancient  city,  on  December  first. 

In  the  meantime,  Benedict  Arnold  had  once  more  returned  to 
active  duty,  and  had  been  assigned  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  lead¬ 
ing  another  army  from  the  Maine  coast  through  the  wilderness  against 
Quebec.  The  most  incredible  thing  about  this  spectacular  attempt 
was  that  the  expedition  actually  reached  Canada.  Few  episodes  in 
history  compare  with  it.  Arnold  led  his  men  up  the  Kennebec  River, 
across  an  uncharted  wilderness,  and  then  down  the  icy  Chaudiere, 
uniting  with  Montgomery  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  streams  were 
treacherous  and  difficult  to  navigate.  Vast  swamps  impeded  progress, 
while  some  of  the  forests  had  never  before  been  threaded  by  white 
men.  Food  and  clothing  were  scarce,  thanks  partly  to  treacherous 
rocks  that  overturned  and  smashed  boats.  In  addition  Arnold  was 
plagued  by  the  lack  of  discipline  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  some 
of  his  officers,  a  condition  which  was  common  in  the  Continental  arm¬ 
ies.  Last,  but  far  from  least  of  the  problems,  was  the  cold  weather 
which  grew  steadily  worse  and  worse  as  winter  became  more  and  more 
evident  and  the  men  marched  farther  and  farther  into  the  frozen 
northland.  The  bitter  journey  cost  Arnold  one-third  of  the  force  that 
Washington  had  given  him,  but  the  remainder,  which  included  Daniel 
Morgan  and  his  Virginians,  although  exhausted,  tattered  and  starved, 
finally  arrived  in  Canada  by  virtue  of  sheer  determination,  dauntless 
spirit,  and  matchless  leadership.  The  army  which  had  vanished  so 
completely  into  the  Maine  wilderness  now  reappeared  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  a  part  of  the  civilized  world  once  more. 

Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  December,  the  two  armies  were  united 
in  front  of  Quebec.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Montgomery  had  now 
but  five  hundred  men,  while  Arnold’s  force  was  reduced  to  seven  hun- 
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dred,  the  two  leaders  had  no  thought  of  resting  on  their  laurels.  Both 
were  daring,  and  both  had  the  faculty  of  infusing  their  own  indomi¬ 
table  spirit  among  their  followers.  Up  to  this  point  both  had  won 
success,  but  the  parade  of  American  victories  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  task  of  capturing  Quebec  was  difficult  at  any  time.  Sickness, 
bitter  cold,  lack  of  provisions  and  poor  discipline  now  tended  to  make 
success  almost  hopeless.  Nevertheless,  the  word  was  given  to  attempt 
an  assault,  and  but  for  extremely  bad  luck,  Quebec  might  have  become 
an  American  fortress,  thus  bearding  George  the  Third  in  his  own 
back  yard.  The  attack  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1775. 
In  the  inky  darkness  of  early  morning,  with  an  icy  wind  piercing 
the  half-clad  men,  and  amidst  a  blinding  snowstorm,  Arnold  and 
Montgomery  led  the  way.  Luck,  however,  was  certainly  not  partial 
to  the  American  cause.  Montgomery  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
first  volley,  while  Arnold  was  disabled  and  carried  from  the  field. 
Frightened  by  the  loss  of  their  two  main  leaders,  some  of  the  undis¬ 
ciplined  colonial  soldiers  gave  way  to  a  precipitous  retreat,  but  Mor¬ 
gan  fought  on  in  the  storm  and  cold  with  characteristic  energy  until 
half  of  his  men  were  killed  and  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  By  this 
time  the  army  was  deprived,  at  least  temporarily,  of  most  of  its  really 
competent  commanders,  and  was  now  left  in  the  hands  of  General 
David  Wooster  and  an  unusual  assemblage  of  incompetent,  selfish, 
and  foolish  officers. 

Smallpox  soon  broke  out  on  a  large  scale  and  accomplished  great 
damage  among  the  wretchedly  clothed,  poorly  nourished,  and  inade¬ 
quately  nursed  soldiers.  It  even  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  men 
would  escape  from  Canada  at  all.  This  certainly  was  a  sharp  contrast 
to  the  two  armies  which  had  set  out  with  such  hopes  but  a  few  months 
before.  The  spectacular  attempt  to  capture  Quebec  had  ended  in  a 
dismal  failure  in  spite  of  unusual  heroism  and  able  leadership.  It  is 
easy  to  believe,  however,  that  it  might  have  been  a  glorious  success 
had  Montgomery  not  been  killed  and  Arnold  disabled.  The  campaign 
had  been  conducted  brilliantly  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
month  after  month,  only  to  fail  when,  at  the  most  important  moment 
in  the  whole  proceeding,  bullets  happened  to  deprive  the  army  of  both 
of  its  leaders.  Lady  Luck  certainly  smiled  on  the  British  on  this 
occasion. 

T  he  Continental  Congress  appointed  a  commission  to  go  to  Can¬ 
ada  with  the  intention  of  attempting  to  win  the  Canadian  settlers  to 
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the  patriot  cause.  It  was  even  hoped  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
would  join  the  American  army,  which  remained  near  Quebec.  The 
commission  consisted  of  three  men,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Chase, 
and  Charles  Carroll,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  latter’s  brother, 
Father  John  Carroll,  a  prominent  Catholic  clergyman,  who  was 
expected  to  exert  much  influence  over  the  Catholic  population  of 
Canada.  Proceeding  by  way  of  Albany,  the  party  went  down  Lake 
George  in  a  bateau  and  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  in  April.  Although 
its  progress  was  impeded  by  spring  storms  on  Lake  Champlain,  the 
commission  finally  arrived  at  Montreal  on  April  twenty-ninth,  having 
halted  at  Crown  Point,  Panton,  and  Essex  while  on  its  journey.  It 
must  have  been  a  cruel  experience  for  the  seventy-year-old  Franklin 
to  make  the  long  trip  down  the  lake  in  cold,  windy  April  weather  in  an 
open  boat,  but  he  seems  to  have  survived  fairly  well.  Father  Carroll 
was  unable  to  make  much  impression  on  the  Canadian  Catholics,  while 
the  commission  itself  accomplished  little,  a  result  which  was  only 
natural  in  view  of  the  American  military  defeat.  The  delegates  were, 
therefore,  required  to  return  home  empty-handed,  Franklin  and 
Father  Carroll  leaving  Montreal  May  eleventh,  and  arriving  at  Ticon¬ 
deroga  early  in  June. 

During  late  winter  and  early  spring,  reenforcements  arrived  to 
join  the  American  army  in  Canada,  but  the  situation  was  very  critical. 
Suffering  from  the  cold,  lack  of  food,  and  inadequate  clothing  was 
bad  enough,  but  smallpox  made  matters  much  worse.  On  May  1, 
1776,  General  John  Thomas  arrived  and  took  command.  Although 
on  one  occasion  he  had  as  many  as  three  thousand  men,  over  two-thirds 
suffered  with  the  disease  at  one  time  or  another.  He  also  received 
word  that  British  reenforcements  were  expected  soon.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  retreated  so  hast¬ 
ily  that  he  left  behind  not  only  some  of  his  precious  baggage  and  pro¬ 
visions,  but  even  some  of  his  sick.  He  also  had  the  additional  misfor¬ 
tune  of  catching  smallpox  himself,  and  finally  died  at  Chambly  on 
June  second,  the  command  descending  to  the  shoulders  of  General 
John  Sullivan. 

The  situation  tended  to  become  worse  instead  of  better  from  the 
American  point  of  view.  In  spite  of  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Schuyler,  the  patriot  food  supply  continued  to  be  hopelessly  inade¬ 
quate.  The  large  British  reenforcements  constantly  menaced  the 
disease-ridden  army,  and  the  morale  of  Sullivan’s  forces  became  worse 
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and  worse.  In  addition,  the  detachments  of  Americans  tended  to 
operate  independently  of  each  other,  without  proper  coordination,  in 
general  under  the  leadership  of  selfish,  jealous  and  sometimes  stupid 
officers.  Each  unit  was  primarily  concerned  with  its  own  problems 
and  its  own  suffering.  Operating  in  this  disjointed  manner,  with  the 
usual  lack  of  discipline,  it  must  be  agreed  that  the  retreat  was  poorly 
conducted,  although  there  were  certainly  extenuating  circumstances. 
As  Sullivan’s  dispirted  forces  slowly  made  their  way  in  the  general 
direction  of  Ticonderoga,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  more  of  the 
independent  detachments  composing  his  army  were  not  captured  by 
the  British.  In  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  supplies,  much  was  carelessly 
abandoned  and  needlessly  left  behind.  More  would  have  been  lost 
but  for  the  fact  that  Benedict  Arnold  and  his  soldiers  covered  the 
retreat  in  fine  style.  Despite  smallpox,  his  men  plunged  into  the 
water,  and,  working  up  to  their  waists,  dragged  artillery  and  stores 
over  the  rapids  of  the  Richelieu  after  they  had  been  discarded  by  Sul¬ 
livan’s  forces.  Anything  of  value  that  could  not  be  recovered,  Arnold 
destroyed.  Frequently  he  operated  within  sight  and  gunshot  of  the 
British  redcoats  under  General  Burgoyne,  who  was  pressing  closely  on 
Sullivan’s  rear.  The  main  part  of  the  American  army  arrived  at  St. 
Johns  on  June  seventeenth,  where  it  paused  long  enough  to  burn  the 
fort  and  barracks  located  there,  and  then  pushed  on  toward  Isle  aux 
Noix,  reaching  that  place  the  following  day,  June  eighteenth. 

Here  a  temporary  halt  was  made  by  the  soldiers  who  were  phys¬ 
ically  fit  for  duty  while  the  sick  were  being  transported.  Living  on 
raw  pork,  flour  and  wormy  bread,  the  time  was  consumed  by  digging 
large  excavations  in  the  earth  into  which  the  bodies  of  the  smallpox 
victims  were  thrown  as  fast  as  they  succumbed.  Homes  and  loved 
ones  must  have  seemed  far  away  to  these  remnants  of  Montgomery’s 
army  as  they  stared  into  the  jaws  of  hell  and  awaited  the  whims  of 
the  grim  reaper.  Whose  turn  would  be  next,  nobody  knew.  The 
British  seemed  a  minor  menace,  as  they  threw  their  comrades  into 
the  horribly-smelling  holes  that  served  as  graves.  The  men  were 
not  only  sick  in  body,  but  in  mind  and  spirit  as  well,  and  they  unques¬ 
tionably  were  sick  of  war.  Finally,  however,  they  were  allowed  to 
leave  Isle  aux  Noix  and  arrived  at  Crown  Point  on  July  third. 
Although  they  remained  at  that  post  only  about  ten  days  before 
abandoning  it  in  favor  of  Ticonderoga,  three  hundred  were  buried 
there,  a  grim  reminder  that  smallpox  was  still  decimating  the  tired, 
starved  defenders  of  the  Champlain  Valley. 
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The  American  army  certainly  afforded  an  unpleasant  contrast  to 
the  cocky  forces  that  had  advanced  down  Lake  Champlain  and  to  the 
very  gates  of  Quebec  the  previous  year  under  the  bold  Montgomery, 
or  to  the  men  who  had  helped  Arnold  to  thread  his  way  through  the 
Maine  wilderness.  In  the  words  of  John  Adams,  it  was  “disgraced, 
defeated,  discontented,  dispirited,  undisciplined,  eaten  up  with  ver¬ 
min,  no  clothes,  beds,  blankets,  nor  medicine,  and  no  victuals  but  salt 
pork  and  flour.”  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  pointed  out: 
“There  are  now  3,000  sick  and  about  3,000  well;  this  leaves  near 
5,000  to  be  accounted  for;  of  these  the  enemy  have  cost  perhaps 
1,000 — sickness  another  1,000 — which  leaves  near  3,000;  in  what 
manner  they  are  disposed  is  unknown.  Among  those  who  remain  there 
is  neither  order,  subordination,  or  harmony;  the  officers  as  well  as 
men  of  one  colony  insulting  and  quarrelling  with  those  of  another.” 
The  smallpox  and  typhus  patients  were  sent  to  the  head  of  Lake 
George  where  a  small  garrison  was  stationed.  A  large  hospital 
was  constructed  there  where,  at  one  time  or  another,  thousands  of 
men  were  sent  including  the  enigmatic  James  Wilkinson,  who  was 
destined  to  be  connected  with  many  interesting  events  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  including  the  Aaron  Burr  “conspiracy.”  There  was,  however,  a 
great  lack  of  the  appliances,  medicines,  and  other  things  which  are  so 
necessary  for  the  care  of  sick  people. 

Meanwhile  conditions  at  Ticonderoga  improved  slowly,  and  grad¬ 
ually  the  morale  of  the  patriot  army  responded  to  fresh  supplies  of 
beef,  mutton  and  other  foods.  Rest  and  other  factors  also  tended 
to  benefit  the  men.  General  Horatio  Gates  was  appointed  to  the 
command,  although  there  is  no  disposition  on  my  part  to  classify  this 
event  as  an  improvement.  It  was,  nevertheless,  an  important  change. 
This  scheming,  finicky,  introvert  was  destined  to  be  closely  associated 
with  developments  in  the  Champlain  Valley  and  the  area  around  Sara¬ 
toga,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  patriot  policies  in  this  section  was 
to  depend  upon  his  emotions  and  caprice.  Naturally  his  appointment 
displeased  Sullivan,  who  followed  the  usual  pathway  pursued  by  dis¬ 
gruntled  officers  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  is  said  that  there 
was  great  rejoicing  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  when  the  soldiers  learned 
that  Congress  had,  at  last,  on  July  4,  1776,  issued  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  On  that  occasion,  thirteen  guns  were  fired,  and  the 
nearby  eminence  of  Mount  Independence  was  named  in  celebration. 
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It  seems  strange  to  ponder  over  all  the  warfare  and  suffering 
experienced  in  the  Champlain  Valley  before  Congress  decided  to  make 
hostilities  official.  The  seizure  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  seemed  almost  ancient  history,  yet  the  war  was  actu¬ 
ally  just  beginning.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  all  the  privations 
suffered  by  Arnold’s  and  Montgomery’s  armies  in  the  campaign  against 
Quebec  and  in  the  resulting  retreat,  hardships  which  exceeded  the 
suffering  endured  by  Washington’s  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  should 
have  been  undergone  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
patriots  had  certainly  struck  with  vigor  and  dispatch  against  the 
British  posts  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  their  spectacular  assault  on  the 
very  important  fortress  at  Quebec  had  failed  only  because  of  an  over¬ 
dose  of  extremely  bad  luck.  In  spite  of  the  retreat,  the  Americans 
had  reason  to  feel  confidence  in  their  fighting  ability.  On  the  other 
hand  the  uniform  lack  of  discipline,  the  constant  quarreling  among 
officers,  and  the  inability  of  Congress  to  secure  the  proper  coordination 
of  its  resources  and  iron  out  the  friction  that  existed  everywhere,  were 
rather  dark  clouds  that  loomed  over  the  horizon,  threatening  the 
future  conduct  of  the  war. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Benedict  Arnold  and  the  Battle  at 
Valcour  Island 


It  was  natural  to  believe  that  the  British  would  make  every  effort 
to  follow  up  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  Quebec  had  been  saved; 
large  reenforcements  had  arrived  from  across  the  seas;  and  the 
American  army,  saturated  with  disease,  buffeted  by  fate,  and  rent 
asunder  with  jealousy  and  quarrels,  seemed  in  a  poor  condition  to 
defend  the  Champlain  Valley.  To  withstand  the  impending  invasion, 
two  steps  became  increasingly  necessary  to  the  American  cause.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  evident  that  Fort  Ticonderoga  must  be  strength¬ 
ened  greatly.  Anthony  Wayne  was  assigned  to  this  task,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  fall  of  1776  the  bulk  of  the  patriot  army  was 
engaged  in  this  work.  Guns  were  mounted,  intrenchments  were 
thrown  up  and  strengthened,  while  provisions  were  gathered  together 
for  the  approaching  fray.  The  second  necessity  was  the  construction 
of  a  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  if  that  region  was  to  remain  in  Amer¬ 
ican  hands.  The  normal  method  of  invasion  was  by  water,  inasmuch 
as  a  land  campaign  was  beset  with  all  manner  of  difficulties,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  transportation.  If  the  patriots  could  maintain 
naval  supremacy  on  Lake  Champlain,  a  successful  British  campaign 
was  almost  impossible.  Furthermore,  Ticonderoga  could  then  be 
garrisoned  with  a  minimum  of  soldiers,  permitting  more  strength  in 
the  armies  of  Washington  and  the  other  commanders;  and  any 
attempt  to  split  the  Colonies  in  two  by  a  seizure  of  the  waterways  of 
New  York  State  was  frustrated  in  the  very  beginning.  General  Gates’ 
selection  for  the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  the  proposed  fleet 
was  Benedict  Arnold. 

Later  on,  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  when  Arnold’s 
rising  sun  threatened  to  dull  the  luster  of  Gates’  prestige,  we  are  fully 
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acquainted  with  the  friction  existing  between  these  two  officers,  but  at 
the  time  that  Arnold  was  commissioned  to  build  the  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain  he  had  not  yet  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Gates.  The  latter 
wrote  on  July  twenty-ninth  to  the  President  of  Congress,  saying: 
“General  Arnold  (who  is  perfectly  skilled  in  naval  affairs)  has  most 
nobly  undertaken  to  command  our  fleet  on  the  lake.  With  infinite  sat¬ 
isfaction  I  have  committed  the  whole  of  that  department  to  his  care, 
convinced  that  he  will  thereby  add  to  the  brilliant  reputation  he  has 
so  deservedly  acquired.  .  .  .  General  Arnold,  ever  active  and  anxious 
to  serve  his  country,  is  just  returned  from  Skenesborough,  where  he 
has  been  to  give  life  and  spirit  to  our  dockyard.”  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  he  wrote  to  Washington  as  follows:  “As  soon  as  all  the  vessels 
and  gondolas  are  equipped,  General  Arnold  has  offered  to  go  to 
Crown  Point  and  take  command  of  them.  This  is  pleasing  to  me;  as 
he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs,  and  is,  besides,  a  most 
deserving  and  gallant  officer.” 

The  importance  of  the  naval  control  of  Lake  Champlain  was 
clearly  recognized  by  both  contending  forces.  As  a  result,  a  great 
shipbuilding  duel  began  during  the  summer  of  1776.  While  Arnold 
was  at  Skenesborough,  where  the  patriot  fleet  was  built,  General 
Carleton  and  Captain  Charles  Douglas  were  equally  active  at  St. 
Johns  and  neighboring  posts  performing  similar  service  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  The  rivalry  was  quite  unequal,  however,  for  the  English  had 
many  advantages.  Carleton  was  able  to  draw  upon  the  British  treas¬ 
ury  for  money  and  had  no  difficulty  obtaining  adequate  naval  stores 
and  skilled  workmen.  Two  hundred  boats  were  built  for  him  at 
Montreal  and  taken,  already  built,  to  St.  Johns,  while  larger  vessels 
were  taken  to  pieces  below  the  rapids  and  rebuilt  later  for  service  on 
the  lake.  In  addition  he  was  given  seven  hundred  experienced  sea¬ 
men  and  able  officers.  In  the  American  camp,  the  situation  was  worse 
in  every  way.  Carpenters  had  to  be  trained,  or  brought  through  the 
wilderness  from  New  England  seaports.  Often  it  was  necessary  to 
sharpen  their  patriotism  by  an  offer  of  large  bounties  to  persuade 
them  to  assist  their  brethren  at  Skenesborough  in  holding  back  the 
British  avalanche.  Arnold’s  naval  stores  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
seacoast  over  wilderness  trails  or  roads  that  were  nearly  impassable. 
Instead  of  having  a  rich  British  treasury  at  his  disposal,  he  was  forced 
to  depend  upon  an  uncertain  supply  of  depreciated  Continental  cur¬ 
rency.  Not  only  were  supplies  slow  in  coming,  but  sailors  as  well. 
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In  fact,  most  of  his  men  were  landlubbers.  On  September  eighteenth, 
Arnold  wrote:  “I  beg  at  least  one  hundred  good  seamen  as  soon  as 
possible;  we  have  a  wretched  motley  crew  in  the  fleet.  The  marines, 
the  refuse  of  every  regiment,  and  the  sailors,  few  of  them  ever  wet 
with  salt  water — we  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  men  short.”  In 
order  to  get  lumber  to  build  his  fleet,  Arnold’s  men  were  forced  to 
go  into  the  woods  and  cut  down  trees  and  haul  them  to  the  mills  before 
any  lumber  was  available,  and  even  then  it  was  green  and 
heavy.  Furthermore,  Arnold  was  of  course  hampered  by  the  usual 
bickering  among  officers,  and  lack  of  discipline  among  soldiers,  that 
characterized  the  remainder  of  the  patriot  forces.  One  of  his  com¬ 
manders,  named  Captain  Wyncoop,  flatly  refused  to  obey  his  orders 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  received  no  formal  notice  of  Arnold’s 
appointment  to  the  command  which  he  had  evidently  expected  for  him¬ 
self.  In  this  case,  Arnold  recommended  that  the  officer  be  permitted 
to  return  home  without  the  usual  penalties,  and  the  request  was 
granted,  but  it  illustrates  the  difficulties  under  which  American  com¬ 
manders  labored.  Needless  to  say,  Carleton  was  not  faced  with  any 
such  problem  as  this. 

As  soon  as  Arnold  had  built  enough  boats  to  make  such  a  move 
practicable,  he  sailed  north  from  Crown  Point.  After  cruising  around 
considerably,  he  finally  anchored  his  vessels  in  such  a  way  as  to  guard 
the  channel  opposite  Isle  LaMotte,  through  which  the  British  fleet 
would  pass.  While  here  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  discovered  the 
ships  and  a  skirmish  took  place  between  the  red  men  and  a  boatload  of 
Americans  who  had  been  sent  ashore.  A  few  casualties  resulted,  but 
the  Indians  fled  when  the  guns  from  the  fleet  began  to  rumble.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  encounter,  the  British  erected  batteries  on  each  side  of 
Arnold’s  position,  forcing  him  to  move  toward  the  south.  Slightly 
north  of  Cumberland  Head,  as  the  “Liberty”  anchored,  a  lone 
Canadian  attempted  to  entice  some  of  the  crew  ashore  on  the  pretext 
that  he  wished  to  come  on  board,  but  with  the  intention  of  drawing 
the  Americans  into  an  Indian  ambush.  The  patriots  were  not  to  be 
thus  easily  fooled,  however. 

Arnold  realized  that,  because  of  his  great  inferiority  in  ships,  guns, 
and  men,  it  would  be  foolish  to  risk  an  encounter  with  the  enemy  on 
the  open  lake.  Inevitably  the  units  comprising  his  fleet  would  then  be 
driven  into  bays  or  the  extremities  of  the  lake,  where  they  would  be 
bottled  up  and  useless,  and  probably  destroyed.  His  only  chance  was 
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to  combat  the  British  fleet  in  some  place  where  the  enemy  could  not 
make  use  of  its  superior  strength.  After  carefully  inspecting  possible 
sites  for  the  forthcoming  battle,  he  finally  decided  to  wait  for  Carle- 
ton  and  Pringle  in  the  channel  between  Valcour  Island  and  the  New 
York  shore.  This  was  an  admirable  anchorage  for  his  purposes.  It 
was  small  enough  so  that  the  superior  British  fleet  could  not  be  used 
to  full  advantage,  greatly  reducing  the  disparity  in  strength.  It  was 
also  hidden  from  view  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  enemy  to 
discover  it  until  the  channel  had  been  passed.  The  rear  was  unap¬ 
proachable  and  since  his  line  of  ships  extended  across  the  channel, 
Arnold  could  be  attacked  from  the  front  only.  In  this  position,  the 
little  American  fleet  restlessly  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  British 
lion,  which  it  was  to  oppose,  and  which,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the  only 
representative  of  that  species  of  quadruped  noted  for  its  adaptability 
to  fighting  on  water. 

Although  the  British  fleet  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
the  active  command  rested  on  the  experienced  shoulders  of  Captain 
Thomas  Pringle.  His  largest  ship  was  the  “Inflexible,”  which  con¬ 
tained  eighteen  guns  and  which  was  by  far  the  strongest  craft  on  the 
lake.  In  addition  he  possessed  two  schooners,  twenty  gunboats,  a 
floating  battery  and  other  boats.  They  were  manned  by  seven  hundred 
picked  seamen  in  addition  to  soldiers,  artillerymen  and  Indians. 
Pringle  had  forty-two  guns  of  somewhat  larger  calibre  than  those  of 
Arnold’s  ships.  The  American  fleet  consisted  of  one  sloop,  the 
“Enterprise,”  which  had  been  captured  at  St.  Johns  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  year;  three  schooners,  the  “Royal  Savage,”  the  “Revenge,”  and 
the  “Liberty,”  the  latter  being  the  ship  which  had  been  seized  at 
Skenesborough  by  Herrick;  while  an  assortment  of  galleys  and  gon¬ 
dolas  completed  the  patriot  forces.  The  crew  consisted  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  men,  many  of  them  landlubbers,  while  the  cannon  were  inferior 
in  number  and  caliber.  Bancroft,  the  American  historian,  claimed 
that  Pringle  had  twice  as  many  fighting  ships  and  more  than  twice  the 
weight  of  metal  possessed  by  Arnold.  Trevelyan,  the  English  histor¬ 
ian,  stated  that  “compared  with  Carleton’s  vessels,  the  American 
sloops  and  galleys  were  mere  cockboats.” 

Finally,  on  October  fourth,  the  British  fleet  left  St.  Johns.  On 
the  night  of  October  tenth  it  anchored  between  Grand  Isle  and  North 
Hero.  The  next  morning,  Pringle  continued  along  the  shore  of  Grand 
Isle,  having  heard  that  Arnold  was  in  that  vicinity.  Some  American 
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sentinels  reported  to  their  commander  that  the  British  fleet  was 
approaching,  and  it  soon  appeared  off  Cumberland  Head.  Pringle 
and  Carleton  came  on  up  the  lake,  conscious  of  their  superior  strength, 
and  feeling  so  confident  of  success  that  they  failed  to  use  boats  for 
scouting  purposes.  Sailing  majestically  southward  in  front  of  a  north  . 
wind,  even  the  elements  seemed  to  be  allied  to  the  British  cause,  a 
circumstance  that  was  truly  prophetic  of  the  future.  As  was  expected 
by  Arnold,  his  position  was  not  discovered  until  Valcour  Island  had 
been  passed. 

General  Waterbury  and  some  others  among  Arnold’s  officers  fool¬ 
ishly  advocated  going  out  of  the  channel  to  meet  the  British  in  the 
open  lake  where  there  would  be  a  chance  to  retreat  if  defeated,  rather 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  being  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap.  A  further 
argument  in  behalf  of  this  idea  was  supplied  by  Indians  who  seemed 
to  fill  the  woods  on  both  the  mainland  and  the  island  and  who  directed 
a  constant  fire  against  the  American  ships.  Although  Arnold  was 
forced  to  erect  barricades  on  his  vessels,  the  red  men  did  not  cause 
as  much  damage  as  would  reasonably  be  expected,  however.  Arnold 
realized  that  no  matter  how  bad  his  situation  in  the  channel  was,  it 
would  be  still  worse  out  in  the  open,  and  vetoed  Waterbury’s  idea. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  a  British  victory  would  have  been  inevitable 
if  an  engagement  were  fought  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake.  The 
wise  American  policy  was  to  inflict  the  maximum  damage  on  the  invad¬ 
ing  fleet  and  to  delay  a  British  campaign  against  Ticonderoga  as  long 
as  possible.  In  the  narrow  channel  between  Valcour  Island  and  the 
mainland,  Arnold  and  his  men  were  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  and 
ships  as  dearly  as  possible. 

As  Pringle’s  fleet  rounded  the  southern  end  of  the  island  and 
attempted  to  make  its  way  toward  Arnold’s  position  against  the  wind 
his  largest  ships  fell  behind.  This  situation  tempted  the  American 
commander  to  attack  the  smaller  ones  in  advance  before  the  others 
could  come  to  their  assistance.  With  the  “Royal  Savage”  and  three 
galleys  he  went  to  meet  the  British.  Naturally,  the  enemy,  as  soon 
as  they  noticed  Arnold’s  maneuver,  took  immediate  measures  to 
thwart  him.  The  “Carleton”  was  the  first  of  Pringle’s  larger  craft 
to  arrive  to  assist  its  smaller  brethren  and  immediately  became 
involved  in  fierce  firing.  Her  commander  was  knocked  senseless,  and 
due  to  the  destructive  hail  from  Arnold’s  ships,  the  command  of  the 
“Carleton”  devolved  upon  a  youth  named  Edward  Pellew,  who  was 
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then  only  nineteen  years  old,  and  who  was  destined  later  to  become 
Lord  Exmouth.  When  the  bulk  of  the  British  fleet  came  too  close 
for  Arnold’s  safety,  he  attempted  to  return  to  his  line  of  defense,  but 
met  with  a  great  misfortune.  The  “Royal  Savage,”  which  was  not 
only  Arnold’s  flagship,  but  was  also  the  only  American  craft  which 
was  in  a  class  with  the  British,  was  lost.  Its  crew  was  mostly  com¬ 
posed  of  landlubbers  who  mismanaged  the  ship  with  the  result  that  it 
went  aground  on  the  island.  Although  the  men  escaped,  the  “Royal 
Savage”  was  disabled  and  later  set  on  fire,  while  all  of  Arnold’s 
papers  were  lost.  The  destruction  of  this  ship  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  American  cause. 

The  fighting  which  had  started  about  eleven  o’clock  had  become 
general  by  twelve  thirty.  All  the  distance  from  the  New  York  shore 
to  the  island  the  hostile  fleets  fired  at  each  other  from  close  musket 
range.  Throughout  the  afternoon  the  action  was  terrific;  Arnold,  in 
the  “Congress,”  being  anchored  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire,  fight¬ 
ing  with  desperation  and  pointing  the  guns  himself.  As  the  hours 
passed,  the  heavy  cannonade  continued  with  undiminished  intensity, 
while  from  the  forests  came  a  constant  rain  of  bullets  from  the  Indians 
stationed  there.  All  the  officers  except  one  were  killed  on  one  of  the 
American  gondolas.  Another  ship  was  so  riddled  that  she  sank  an 
hour  after  the  engagement  ended.  The  “Congress”  and  the  “Wash¬ 
ington”  were  also  seriously  crippled.  The  dead  and  the  dying  seemed 
everywhere,  yet  the  unequal  contest  dragged  on  and  on.  Finally,  at 
about  five  o’clock  the  British  ships  withdrew  without  the  victory  which 
had  seemed  so  certain  in  the  morning.  Although  they  were,  of  course, 
in  a  better  condition  than  Arnold’s  vessels,  they  had  encountered  con¬ 
siderable  damage.  Two  of  Pringle’s  gunboats  had  been  sunk,  while 
another  had  been  blown  up.  Several  of  the  other  ships  had  been 
damaged,  and  many  men  had  given  their  lives.  However,  if  we  sum 
up  the  events  of  the  afternoon,  the  most  unusual  feature  was  the  fact 
that  Arnold  had  escaped  complete  annihilation. 

As  darkness  fell,  Pringle  posted  the  British  ships  across  the  chan¬ 
nel,  bottling  up  the  American  fleet,  and  probably  looked  forward  with 
anticipation  to  capturing  Arnold’s  ships  the  next  morning.  And  it  is 
true  that  he  had  ample  reason  to  be  optimistic.  Arnold  was  seriously 
crippled;  a  greatly  superior  hostile  fleet  was  in  front;  and  in  the 
woods  lurked  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  blocked  escape  in  that 
quarter.  Furthermore,  three-fourths  of  his  ammunition  had  been  used 
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up.  To  continue  the  fight  the  following  morning  meant  certain  sur¬ 
render  or  defeat.  There  seemed  but  one  avenue  of  escape,  and  that 
was  to  slip  undetected  through  the  British  fleet  during  the  night,  a 
move  which,  if  successful,  would  enable  Arnold  to  return  to  Ticon- 
deroga  for  ammunition  and  supplies  and  provide  an  opportunity  to 
patch  up  the  battered  ships  that  remained.  Upon  this  course  Arnold 
set  his  mind. 

The  American  fleet  now  was  favored  by  the  elements.  Except  for 
this  one  example,  wind  and  weather  showed  great  partiality  to  the 
British  and  were  to  prove  as  formidable  adversaries  as  Pringle’s 
fleet,  but  on  this  occasion,  as  darkness  fell,  there  came  a  mist.  Along 
with  this  mist  came  improved  chances  of  American  success.  Arnold’s 
vessels  were  to  steal  quietly  one  by  one  through  the  hostile  fleet 
with  all  lights  extinguished  except  a  lantern  at  the  stern,  while  this 
was  so  masked  that  it  could  be  seen  only  by  the  ship  immediately 
following.  The  idea  worked  perfectly,  and  a  great  sigh  of  relief 
pervaded  the  mist  as  Arnold,  in  the  “Congress,”  bringing  up  the  rear, 
glided  undiscovered  out  of  the  trap.  Not  a  sound  escaped  from  the 
battered  patriots  as  the  English  lights  rapidly  faded  away.  Then,  as 
fast  as  the  crippled  boats  and  exhausted  crew  could  permit,  they  made 
their  way  southward  in  the  direction  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
The  damage  was  so  great,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for  Arnold 
to  stop  when  he  reached  Schuyler  Island,  near  Port  Kent,  in  order  to 
repair  leaks  and  keep  his  vessels  from  sinking.  Two  of  the  gondolas 
were  so  badly  damaged  that  they  were  abandoned  and  sunk.  The 
remainder  of  the  ships  were  repaired  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
British  were  too  near  for  comfort  and  it  was  essential  to  continue  to 
Ticonderoga  without  undue  delay.  Arnold  was  not  yet  saved,  but  at 
least  he  had  escaped  the  noose  prepared  for  him  at  Valcour  Island. 

When  Sir  Guy  Carleton  awoke  on  the  morning  of  October  twelfth, 
he  was  completely  surprised  and  greatly  enraged  to  find  that  during 
the  night  the  bird  that  he  had  expected  to  devour  now  had  flown  away. 
The  American  fleet  had  completely  disappeared.  An  immediate 
attempt  was  made  to  find  it,  but  without  success.  Pringle  and  Carle- 
ton  were  compelled  to  return  to  their  anchorage  without  locating 
Arnold’s  position  when  night  approached.  British  scouts  had  had 
better  luck,  however,  so  when  the  next  day  dawned,  the  English  com¬ 
mander  knew  just  where  to  look. 

In  the  meantime,  Arnold  and  his  men  had  been  working  fever¬ 
ishly  and  had  repaired  the  worst  leaks,  making  it  possible  to  con- 
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tinue  the  flight  southward  on  the  afternoon  of  October  twelfth,  while 
Carleton  was  still  searching  in  vain.  His  crew  was  exhausted,  and 
many  of  his  followers  were  wounded.  The  men  had  been  engaged 
in  herculean  efforts  for  two  days  and  one  night  without  rest 
and  without  proper  food.  They  had  not  slept  since  before  the 
battle.  On  top  of  all  this,  Arnold  was  now  confronted  with  a  new 
obstacle.  The  friendly  wind  gradually  ceased,  and  soon  a  breeze 
began  to  spring  up  from  the  south.  It  finally  assumed  ominous  pro¬ 
portions.  The  men  were  forced  to  pull  at  the  oars  without  pause  as 
they  tried  to  advance  through  the  angry  whitecaps  sweeping  down 
the  lake.  The  wind  was  not  only  hard;  it  was  also  quite  cold,  and 
the  crew  suffered  terribly.  Yet  into  the  teeth  of  this  hostile  gale,  the 
exhausted,  starved,  shivering  men  who  comprised  Arnold’s  force  con¬ 
tinued  on  their  way  toward  safety  as  darkness  descended,  and  it  is 
well  that  they  did. 

The  momentous  day  of  October  thirteenth,  which  was  Sunday, 
opened  with  fog.  From  the  north,  the  superior  and  refreshed  British 
fleet  was  making  its  way,  unknown  to  Arnold.  After  a  while  the  fog 
rose  and  the  sun  came  out  enabling  the  Americans  to  see  the  enemy 
ships  approaching,  and  also  making  it  possible  for  Carleton  and 
Pringle  to  spot  the  Americans.  Arnold’s  men  and  ships  were  in  no 
condition  for  either  fighting  or  fleeing,  and  were  overtaken  south  of 
the  outlet  of  the  Boquet  River  near  Split  Rock.  The  Americans  did 
their  best  to  reach  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Crown  Point  and 
some  of  their  ships  actually  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  their  goal, 
but  could  not  quite  accomplish  it.  The  only  choice  now  confronting 
Arnold  was  between  surrender  and  destroying  his  own  fleet.  The 
decision  was  not  difficult  to  make.  He  determined  to  sell  his  ships  as 
dearly  as  possible.  The  “Washington”  was  forced  to  strike  her  col¬ 
ors;  the  “Lee”  was  run  ashore  and  blown  up  near  Split  Rock;  and 
the  “Congress”  and  four  gondolas  were  taken  into  Arnold’s  Bay  on 
the  Panton  shore,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  where  the  water 
was  too  shallow  for  the  larger  English  ships  to  follow.  Here,  Arnold 
removed  all  the  supplies  from  the  vessels,  afterwards  setting  the  ships 
on  fire.  The  commander  himself  was  the  last  man  to  leave.  When 
the  flames  were  beyond  control  he  leaped  to  the  shore,  and  led  his 
men  through  the  woods  toward  Crown  Point,  where  he  arrived  about 
four  o’clock  the  next  morning,  Monday,  October  fourteenth.  Here 
he  found  that,  although  only  a  very  few  American  boats  had  escaped, 
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the  enemy  had  only  captured  one  gondola  and  one  galley.  The  rest 
had  been  destroyed.  Thus  ended  the  naval  conflict  which  had  begun 
with  the  battle  of  Valcour  Island  on  October  eleventh. 

Carleton  was  now  in  possession  of  practically  all  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  control  of  this  waterway  was  essential 
to  any  British  invasion  of  New  York  from  the  north.  The  unequal 
shipbuilding  race  which  had  blocked  hostilities  for  so  long  was  now 
over,  and  the  American  fleet  destroyed.  Carleton’s  spirits  as  he 
dreamed  of  the  future  were  much  brighter  than  they  had  been  on  the 
morning  of  October  twelfth,  when  Arnold  had  temporarily  escaped. 
He  treated  his  prisoners  with  great  kindness  and  finally  sent  them  to 
Ticonderoga  on  condition  that  they  should  not  fight  again  until  they 
were  formally  exchanged.  There  is  no  question  but  that  he  was 
greatly  impressed  with  their  heroic  conduct;  but  he  also  felt  that  he 
could  afford  to  be  magnanimous  under  the  circumstances. 

The  fortifications  at  Crown  Point  were  not  formidable  enough  to 
withstand  an  assault  by  the  British,  and  the  patriots  lost  no  time  in 
withdrawing  to  Ticonderoga  after  they  destroyed  the  works  and 
removed  the  supplies  at  the  northern  post.  Carleton  promptly  landed 
and  took  possession  on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  He  was  anxious  to 
continue  on  to  Ticonderoga  and  had  every  intention  of  doing  so,  but 
the  elements  decreed  otherwise.  For  eight  days  the  south  wind  blew 
so  hard  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  ships  to  proceed.  To  anyone 
who  has  not  seen  Lake  Champlain  in  an  angry  mood  this  may  sound 
like  exaggeration,  but  this  historic  waterway  is  apt  to  be  extremely 
temperamental  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  as  many  men  have  learned  to 
their  sorrow.  This  situation  was  naturally  very  pleasing  to  Gates, 
who  was  in  command  at  Ticonderoga.  Each  day  of  delay  was  a  great 
help  to  the  American  cause,  as  the  patriots  continued  to  strengthen 
their  position.  Furthermore,  the  early  northern  winter  was  not  far 
away,  and  the  British  had  no  time  to  loiter  if  they  were  to  accomplish 
much  of  anything  in  1776.  The  wind  could  not  last  indefinitely,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Carleton  was  able  to  approach  Ticonderoga  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  October  twenty-seventh.  He  soon  found  that  the  American 
garrison  was  set  to  make  a  determined  defense  and  that  it  would  take 
time  to  pry  Gates  out  of  his  position.  Time,  however,  was  some¬ 
thing  the  English  did  not  have,  to  any  considerable  extent.  Realizing 
that  the  season  was  now  too  late  for  a  long  campaign,  the  British  com¬ 
mander  withdrew  to  Crown  Point  and  soon  continued  on  to  Canada, 
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the  Americans  reoccupying  the  northern  post  on  November  third. 
Gates  dismissed  the  militia  and  marched  with  the  bulk  of  the  regular 
soldiers  to  New  Jersey  to  join  Washington’s  army,  leaving  Anthony 
Wayne  in  command  of  Ticonderoga. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the 
Champlain  Valley  in  the  affairs  of  1776.  The  long  drawn-out 
duel  for  naval  supremacy  on  the  lake  was  of  great  significance. 
Arnold’s  fleet,  although  destroyed,  had  accomplished  much.  The 
building  of  his  ships  and  the  Valcour  Island  engagement  had  delayed 
and  held  back  the  projected  English  invasion  for  so  long  that  when 
Pringle  and  Carleton  finally  did  obtain  control  of  the  lake  it  was  too 
late  in  the  season  to  invade  New  York.  As  a  result,  Burgoyne’s  cam¬ 
paign  did  not  come  until  1777,  the  following  year.  By  that  time,  the 
American  army  had  a  chance  to  successfully  oppose  him;  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  they  did  not  possess  in  177 6.  This  year’s  delay  was  of 
immense  importance  to  the  patriot  cause.  But  for  the  activities  of 
Benedict  Arnold  on  Lake  Champlain,  the  English  would  undoubtedly 
have  obtained  control  of  all  of  New  York  and  separated  the  thir¬ 
teen  Colonies  in  two  in  1776,  dealing  with  the  divided  American 
forces  at  their  leisure.  In  that  case  there  might  never  have  been  an 
important  American  victory  at  Saratoga  and  possibly,  not  even  a 
battle.  Furthermore,  the  alliance  with  France  might  have  been  a 
mere  dream  and  American  independence  a  vain  hope,  for  they  were 
both  greatly  dependent  upon  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 

In  the  words  of  one  historian: 

“The  battle  of  Lake  Champlain  was  the  first  important  naval 
engagement  of  the  Revolution,  and  although  it  must  be  counted  an 
American  defeat,  yet  like  the  defeat  of  the  American  army  at  Bunker 
Hill,  it  was  more  than  half  a  victory.  It  is  true  that  the  British  loss 
was  not  so  great  as  in  the  famous  Massachusetts  engagement,  but  the 
masterly  skill  displayed  by  Arnold  against  overwhelming  odds,  the 
steadiness  and  courage  shown  by  rank  and  file,  demonstrated  alike  to 
friend  and  foe  that  the  Americans  were  at  least  the  equal,  man  for 
man,  of  any  fighting  force  in  the  world.  Seldom  has  the  personality 
of  a  commander  so  dominated  an  entire  body  of  fighting  men  as  did 
the  gallant  spirit  of  Benedict  Arnold,  which  seemed  to  possess  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  little  American  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
Champlain.”* 


*Crockett,  Walter  Hill :  “A  History  of  Lake  Champlain.” 
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The  importance  of  Arnold’s  fleet  and  the  fierce  battle  at  Valcour 
Island  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  battle  of  Saratoga  has  been 
vividly  portrayed  by  the  great  naval  authority,  Captain  Mahan :  “That 
the  Americans  were  strong  enough  to  impose  the  capitulation  of  Sara¬ 
toga  was  due  to  the  invaluable  year  of  delay,  secured  to  them  in 
1776  by  their  little  navy  on  Lake  Champlain,  created  by  the  indom¬ 
itable  energy,  and  handled  by  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  traitor, 
Benedict  Arnold.  That  the  war  spread  from  America  to  Europe, 
from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Mississippi,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  involved  the  waters  of  the  French  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  is 
traceable  through  Saratoga,  to  the  rude  flotilla  which,  in  177 6,  antici¬ 
pated  the  enemy  in  the  possession  of  Lake  Champlain.  .  .  .  Consid¬ 
ering  its  raw  material  and  the  recency  of  its  organization,  words  can 
scarcely  exaggerate  the  heroism  of  the  resistance  which  undoubtedly 
depended  chiefly  upon  the  military  qualities  of  the  leader.  .  .  .  The 
little  American  navy  on  Lake  Champlain  was  wiped  out,  but  never 
had  any  force,  big  or  small,  lived  to  better  purpose  or  died  more  glor¬ 
iously;  for  it  had  saved  the  lake  for  that  year.  Whatever  deduc¬ 
tions  may  be  made  for  blunders  and  for  circumstances  of  every  char¬ 
acter,  which  made  the  British  campaign  of  1777  abortive  and  disas¬ 
trous,  and  so  led  directly  to  the  American  alliance  with  France  in  1778, 
the  delay,  with  all  that  it  involved,  was  obtained  by  the  lake  campaign 
of  1776.” 

Also  extremely  interesting  is  the  comment  of  that  great  British 
historian,  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan:  “He  (Arnold)  lost  them  a 
squadron  which,  but  for  his  personal  exertions,  would  never  have  been 

built;  and  he  had  lost  it  to  some  advantage . Carleton  had 

unduly  delayed  his  onward  movement  out  of  respect  for  the  prepara¬ 
tions  which  the  Americans  were  making  for  his  reception . 

Gunboats  and  galleys,  in  Arnold’s  view,  were  made  to  be  expended 
just  as  much  as  cartridges;  and  any  fate  would  be  better  for  his  ships 
than  to  skulk  away  in  front  of  the  British  advance  until  they  were 
hunted  up  against  the  shore  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  and  were 
trapped  and  taken,  like  so  many  wild  fowl,  in  a  decoy.  For  most 
assuredly,  even  at  that  late  season  of  the  year,  Carleton  would  not 
have  halted  short  of  Albany,  or  New  York  itself,  if  the  Americans, 
whether  on  lake  or  land,  had  made  the  ignominious  confession  that 
they  were  afraid  of  fighting . It  was  something  to  know  that 
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a  leader  existed  who  was  eager  to  hurl  himself  at  the  enemy,  and 
fight  an  almost  desperate  battle  as  vigorously  and  obstinately  as  if 

victory  were  not  a  bare  chance,  but  a  cheerful  probability . 

Arnold’s  example  aroused  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  and  martial  con¬ 
fidence  throughout  the  states,  and  most  of  all  among  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  were  nearest  to  the  danger.” 

In  the  words  of  Sparks  :  “Arnold  was  sent  out  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Whether  he  should  fight  or  not,  it  is  true,  was  left  to  his  discretion. 
He  chose  the  former,  and  was  beaten;  but  not  until  he  had  main¬ 
tained  a  combat  for  half  a  day,  against  a  force  nearly  double  his  own, 
and  caused  the  enemy  to  retire.  This  fact  is  enough  to  prove  that  his 
position  was  judiciously  chosen,  and  that  the  action  on  his  part  was 
skillfully  fought . With  consummate  address,  he  then  pene¬ 

trated  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  brought  off  his  whole  fleet,  shattered  and 
disabled  as  it  was,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  saving  six  of  his  vessels,” — 
and  it  might  be  added,  most  of  his  men. 

Year  after  year,  Lake  Champlain’s  waves  beat  against  the  shore¬ 
line  and  often  with  the  same  wild  abandon  that  marked  the  events 
of  1776  when  Arnold  forced  the  British  lion  to  saunter  back  toward 
Canada,  licking  his  wounds  and  with  his  appetite  only  partly  appeased. 
Time  has  obliterated  many  of  the  memories  connected  with  the  his¬ 
toric  waterway.  True  lovers  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  however,  can¬ 
not  afford  to  forget  the  details  concerning  the  spirited  defense  of  the 
lake  conducted  by  the  patriots  at  Valcour  Island  and  afterwards.  In 
all  the  long  history  of  old  Champlain  there  does  not  exist  any  action 
more  courageous.  Often  as  I  have  sat  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat  seeking 
to  tempt  finny  treasures  to  approach  my  hook,  my  thoughts  have  been 
primarily  with  the  past,  and  particularly  with  Lake  Champlain’s  first 
naval  battle.  When  the  rumble  of  the  Montreal  train  fades  slowly 
away  in  the  distance  and  the  only  sound  is  the  lapping  of  the  water, 
and  the  flapping  of  the  fish  at  my  feet,  there  comes  a  pleasant  expec¬ 
tancy  that  at  any  moment  the  “Royal  Savage”  or  the  “Congress”  may 
sail  into  view  around  the  distant  headland.  They  never  appear  except 
in  fancy,  it  is  true;  but  Lake  Champlain  would  be  lonely  without  their 
memory. 


c  &  g — 15 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  Capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  Burgoyne 


Although  Arnold’s  naval  campaign  had  averted  a  British  invasion 
in  1776,  the  following  year  was  destined  to  witness  a  more  formida¬ 
ble  English  effort  to  win  control  of  the  Champlain  Valley  and  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  Hudson.  There  was  some  apprehension  at  Ticonderoga 
that  the  redcoats  might  attack  during  the  winter  while  the  American 
garrison  was  at  a  minimum,  but  no  such  move  was  made.  At  that 
time,  the  condition  of  the  patriot  soldiers  was  wretched,  and  they 
burned  up  a  formidable  barricade  for  firewood.  Their  morale  was 
so  low  that  they  could  not  have  withstood  a  determined  assault. 
Carleton  and  his  fellow-officers,  however,  realized  that  military  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  north  country  in  the  winter  time  were  apt  to  be  terrible 
affairs,  as  amply  illustrated  by  the  events  of  the  French  wars.  The 
Canadians  and  Indians  were  accustomed  to  the  privations  and  suffer¬ 
ing  attending  such  expeditions,  but  the  British  regulars  were  of  little 
use  in  the  frozen  wilderness.  Carleton  wisely  decided  not  to  molest 
the  garrison  under  these  circumstances. 

In  the  French  wars,  it  had  been  generally  found  that  English  gen¬ 
erals,  regardless  of  past  successes  on  the  famed  battlefields  of  Europe, 
were  worthless  when  transferred  to  the  wilderness  of  North  America. 
Of  course,  there  were  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  Braddock, 
Loudoun,  Abercrombie,  Webb  and  others  of  their  stripe  were  good 
samples.  The  same  situation  was  to  persist  during  the  Revolution, 
although  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  One  of  the  exceptions  in  this  war 
was  Carleton,  the  British  Governor  of  Canada.  He  understood  the 
situation  in  America  with  great  thoroughness,  and  comprehended  the 
problems  of  wilderness  fighting.  He  was  not  only  an  extremely  able 
commander  but  a  fine  gentleman  as  well.  He  had  his  share  of  criti¬ 
cism,  but  much  of  it  was  undeserved.  For  example,  after  the  Val- 
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cour  Island  episode,  he  was  exceedingly  kind  to  his  prisoners,  caring 
for  the  wounded  as  if  they  were  his  own,  praising  their  bravery,  giv¬ 
ing  them  grog,  and  offering  to  send  them  home  if  they  promised  to 
remain  neutral  until  formally  exchanged.  The  Americans  were  so 
enthusiastic  over  their  treatment  by  Carleton  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  land  at  Ticonderoga  for  fear  that  their  stories  might 
undermine  the  morale  of  the  garrison.  For  his  kindness,  the  British 
commander  was  bitterly  criticized  by  some  of  his  compatriots;  but  if 
the  other  English  generals  had  followed  his  generous  example,  that 
policy  would  unquestionably  have  been  more  effective,  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  point  of  view,  than  the  hiring  of  German  mercenaries  and  the  use 
of  Indians  to  terrorize  the  frontier.  Carleton  was  also  bitterly  criti¬ 
cized  for  his  failure  to  lay  siege  to  and  capture  Ticonderoga  after 
the  destruction  of  Arnold’s  fleet,  but  many  of  the  fault-finders  never 
visited  Lake  Champlain  in  the  winter  time  and  explained  how  men, 
unused  to  the  wilderness,  could  have  survived  the  cold  while  waiting 
for  uncertain  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  to  trickle  over  the  many 
long  miles  of  snowdrifts  stretching  from  Montreal.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  English  government  could  have  found  in  its  whole  army 
a  general  better  equipped  to  succeed  in  conquering  the  Champlain 
Valley.  In  accordance  with  British  practice  of  having  mediocre  com¬ 
manders,  Carleton  was  displaced  as  the  leader  of  the  Canadian  Army 
to  make  room  for  “Gentleman  Johnny”  Burgoyne. 

Burgoyne  was  an  unusual  individual.  He  had  many  talents,  and 
was  proficient  in  certain  fields.  He  had  had  military  experience  on 
the  continent,  was  a  member  of  Parliament  and  an  author.  Hand¬ 
some,  and  possessed  of  a  winning  personality,  he  was  hard  to  resist. 
He  has  been  accurately  described  as  a  dandy  and  “the  spoiled  darling 
of  good  fortune.”  Destiny  seemed  to  smile  on  him  and  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  of  it.  Achievement  followed  achievement  without  great  effort, 
as  he  devoted  himself  to  the  frivolities  of  society  and  to  dissipation. 
In  London  he  might  properly  be  called  a  social  lion;  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  wilderness  he  was  much  the  same,  although  transplanted  in  an 
unfriendly  environment.  What  he  might  have  accomplished  in  New 
York  State  in  1777  if  he  had  energetically  devoted  his  entire  ability 
to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  instead  of  living  in  an  artificial 
world  of  his  own  creation — hampered  by  his  easy  accomplishments 
in  the  past  and  fettered  by  over-confidence — it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
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In  any  case,  his  attention  to  the  military  campaign  was  neither  keen 
nor  continuous.  The  appointment  of  this  friendly,  likable  person¬ 
ality  in  place  of  Carleton  was  good  news  to  the  Americans,  although 
there  is  no  intention  here  of  exaggerating  Burgoyne’s  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  the  1777  campaign,  as  has  so  often  been  done. 

Burgoyne  spent  the  winter  in  England,  drinking  the  waters  at 
Bath  and  enjoying  the  society  of  the  fashionable  and  the  great.  Upon 
request  he  composed  a  memorandum  for  the  King  and  his  cabinet  set¬ 
ting  forth  his  ideas  for  the  1777  campaign.  He  urged  the  conquest 
of  the  Champlain  Valley  and  the  formation  of  a  junction  with  Howe’s 
army  on  the  Hudson.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Canadian 
Army  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  Indians  and  two  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Canada.  Burgoyne  also  recommended  an  expedition  to 
proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Oswego  to  the  Mohawk  as  a 
diversion.  These  were  the  ideas  on  which  the  British  campaign  was 
actually  based,  although  there  is  no  disposition  on  my  part  to  claim 
that  his  thoughts  were  original.  The  geographical  and  military 
advantages  of  the  Champlain  and  Hudson  valleys  were  quite  obvious. 
The  campaign  of  the  French  wars  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  the 
importance  of  the  watery  avenue  of  conquest  was  vivid  in  the  minds 
of  men.  New  York  State  also  had  a  large  Tory  population  which 
was  presumably  anxious  to  welcome  and  assist  British  armies.  In 
addition,  the  loyalty  of  the  French  in  Canada  to  the  throne  of  George 
III  was  in  serious  doubt,  but  would  be  buttressed  by  the  presence  of 
armies  of  redcoats  in  their  midst  or  between  them  and  the  Americans. 
It  was  decided  that  Burgoyne  should  lead  the  army  up  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  that  Howe  should  move  up  the  Hudson,  and  that  St.  Leger 
should  advance  from  the  west  along  the  Mohawk.  When  this  should 
be  accomplished,  the  New  England  States  would  be  cut  off  from  the 
other  Colonies,  making  it  possible  for  the  two  sections  to  be  dealt  with 
separately.  Furthermore,  the  main  gateway  for  any  Colonial  invasion 
of  Canada  would  be  closed  while  the  front  door  to  the  continent  of 
North  America,  as  New  York  City  might  be  called,  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  paw  of  the  British  lion.  The  narrow  fringe  of 
American  states,  spread  out  along  the  seacoast,  would  then  have  little 
chance  of  escaping  the  wrath  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  plan 
was  simple,  and  perhaps  Burgoyne  felt  that  it  was  too  simple  to 
require  his  close  attention.  That  may  partially  explain  why,  when 
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he  finally  did  lead  his  expedition  up  Lake  Champlain,  his  thoughts 
were  as  much  concerned  with  his  liquor,  women,  and  personal  belong¬ 
ings  as  they  were  with  the  enemy. 

Burgoyne  finally  arrived  in  Quebec  on  May  sixth.  He  had  feared 
that  Carleton  would  be  troublesome,  and  the  Governor  had  some 
reason  to  feel  offended.  Carleton,  however,  was  above  petty  jealousy 
and  received  the  blow  like  the  great  man  he  was.  The  success  of  the 
British  Army  depended  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  cooperation  received 
from  the  Governor,  and  Burgoyne  was  given  every  assistance.  The 
new  commander  afterward  testified  that  no  one  could  have  done 
more  to  help  him.  Carleton’s  patriotism  was  a  great  contribution 
towards  his  success.  Burgoyne  had  his  problems,  however.  He  had 
expected  to  receive  assistance  from  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
but  they  were  not  greatly  interested  in  the  war.  They  had  little  cause 
to  risk  their  lives  in  the  English  feud,  particularly  without  a  relig¬ 
ious  reason.  Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  could  be  persuaded  to 
enlist,  and  their  enthusiasm  was  so  limited  that  there  was  doubt  of 
their  value  in  battle.  Not  only  were  Canadians  lacking  for  Bur- 
goyne’s  army,  but  they  were  slow  in  supplying  horses  and  carts  for 
the  expedition,  with  the  result  that  the  means  of  transportation  were 
inadequate.  Carleton  and  Burgoyne  both  underestimated,  to  their 
sorrow,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  horses  and  carts. 
Another  problem  confronting  the  British  commander  was  the  fact 
that  his  plans  were  generally  known  by  the  population  of  Montreal. 
Under  the  circumstances  there  seemed  little  doubt  but  that  news  of 
his  projected  campaign  would  penetrate  the  wilderness  and  reach 
the  American  lines. 

Burgoyne’s  array  was  far  from  being  the  largest  army  to  be 
assembled  in  this  area  and  was  not  to  be  compared  in  size  with 
Abercrombie’s  huge  force  which  made  its  way  down  Lake  George  in 
1758  to  attack  Ticonderoga  from  the  south.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  most  important  army  ever  associated 
with  Lake  George  or  Lake  Champlain,  destined  as  it  was  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  great  battles  of  Saratoga  which  were  to  prove  decisive  in 
the  struggle  for  American  liberty.  Because  of  the  momentous  conse¬ 
quences  attending  Burgoyne’s  campaign,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  failure  of  his  expedition  was  determined,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
by  events  that  occurred  before  he  arrived  at  Saratoga,  the  story  of 
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his  progress  up  Lake  Champlain  and  then  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  Hudson  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  than  most  military 
episodes. 

We  have  already  noted  that  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  Cana¬ 
dians  could  be  enticed  to  enlist  under  England’s  banner.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  American  Tories  was  also  a  disappointment  to  the  British  com¬ 
mand,  only  one  hundred  of  these  partisans  appearing  to  take  up 
arms;  but  it  was  confidently  expected  that  when  Burgoyne  approached 
the  American  settlements  there  would  be  considerable  additions  to 
their  strength.  In  the  third  place,  the  Indian  contingent  was  less  than 
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expected,  and  numbered  about  four  hundred.  The  bulk  of  Burgoyne’s 
army  was  composed  of  British  regulars  and  hired  German  troops,  the 
former  numbering  approximately  four  thousand,  two  hundred,  and 
the  latter  three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty.  In  all,  there  were 
five  separate  contingents  comprising  the  British  forces,  a  situation 
that  was  to  prove  a  considerable  handicap  to  Burgoyne.  The  regu¬ 
lars  were  not  destined  to  cause  him  much  trouble,  although  they  were 
not  trained  for  wilderness  fighting.  Neither  were  the  Tories  nor 
the  Canadian  forces  problems.  However,  his  other  two  contingents, 
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consisting  of  the  Germans  and  the  Indians — particularly  the  latter — 
presented  difficulties. 

The  bulk  of  the  Germans  had  been  raised  by  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  among  the  people  of  their  prov¬ 
inces,  and  their  services  sold  to  the  English  King  in  order  that  their 
rulers  might  live  in  luxury.  Drafted  against  their  will,  and  torn  from 
kin  and  country,  these  unfortunate  Germans  were  sent  to  England, 
poorly  clothed  for  warfare,  to  fight  in  a  war  concerning  which  they 
knew  nothing  whatever,  and  to  give  their  life-blood  in  order  that 
their  lords  and  masters  might  purchase  bigger  and  better  pleasures 
and  engage  in  more  extensive  and  extravagant  dissipation.  During 
the  winter  in  Canada,  they  suffered  considerably  from  their  lack  of 
clothing  and  from  homesickness.  Having  no  interest  in  the  outcome 
of  the  war  except  to  save  their  own  necks,  they  were  told  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  things  the  Americans  would  do  to  them  if  they  were  captured. 
In  this  way  the  British  officers  aroused  their  concern  over  the  outcome 
of  the  campaign.  The  Germans  were  interested  in  killing  Americans 
only  as  a  matter  of  self-protection.  They  were  also  slow  in  their 
movements;  part  of  which  was  natural  and  part  of  which  was  due 
to  encumbrances  of  clothing  and  equipment.  They  could  not  be  used 
for  delicate,  rapier-like  military  maneuvers.  The  hiring  of  mercenary 
soldiers  in  that  day  was  a  common  practice,  but  the  use  of  Germans 
in  the  English  family  quarrel  tended  to  stiffen  the  American  determi¬ 
nation  to  win,  and  to  increase  the  gulf  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  her  former  colonies.  In  spite  of  these  factors,  the  Germans 
were  important  to  Burgoyne.  They  were,  in  general,  a  courageous 
group  of  men.  In  addition,  they  were  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  orthodox  German  discipline  that  they  could  be  depended  on  to 
follow  their  officers  anywhere.  Although  their  slowness  was  exas¬ 
perating  to  Burgoyne  on  occasion,  their  presence  was  generally  rather 
comforting.  And  if  any  other  group  of  men  were  equipped  like  the 
dragoons,  their  movements  would  not  be  very  rapid  either.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  in  this  unfortunate  group.  No 
horses  could  be  found  for  them  in  Canada,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  forced  to  serve  on  foot.  For  shoes  they  had  huge  jackboots 
weighing  over  twelve  pounds  a  pair,  while  a  large  spur  was  buckled 
on  each.  Their  breeches  were  of  stiff  leather,  and  their  gauntlets, 
reaching  high  up  on  their  arms,  were  of  leather  as  well.  Their  scab- 
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bards  weighed  three  and  a  half  pounds,  and  they  carried  both  long 
swords  and  heavy  carbines.  On  their  heads  were  enormous  cocked 
hats,  decorated,  each  with  a  long  plume.  Down  their  backs  trailed 
their  hair  in  long  queues.  Certainly  they  could  not  have  been  rea¬ 
sonably  expected  to  make  very  rapid  movements. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  of  Burgoyne’s  problems  was  concerned 
with  his  contingent  of  redskins.  When  not  drunk,  they  made  excel¬ 
lent  scouts.  When  the  army  moved  up  Lake  Champlain  they  ren¬ 
dered  invaluable  service  to  the  English  in  this  respect.  They  were  so 
effective  that  the  American  commander  at  Ticonderoga  had  prac¬ 
tically  no  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  invading  forces  until  they  were 
within  gunshot,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  information  was  wide¬ 
spread  among  the  lukewarm  Canadians.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
have  been  far,  far  better  for  Burgoyne  if  he  had  left  them  behind 
when  he  set  out.  Great  as  was  the  American  indignation  over  the 
use  of  German  mercenaries,  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the  flame 
of  wrath  that  swept  the  thirteen  Colonies  when  the  employment  of 
the  scalping  knife  became  known.  Later,  when  the  red  fiends  finally 
began  their  bloody  work,  we  shall  see  how  a  tidal  wave  of  resentment 
was  begun  which  helped  considerably  to  engulf  him  and  his  army  at 
Saratoga.  Not  only  in  America,  but  in  England,  as  well,  did  the 
employment  of  Indians  hinder  the  efforts  of  George  III  to  crush  the 
rebellion.  The  war  was  a  family  affair,  with  Englishmen  fighting 
against  Englishmen;  and  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Furthermore, 
many  British  statesmen,  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  the  British  peo¬ 
ple,  were  decidedly  lukewarm  towards  the  attempts  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  to  chastise  the  American  Colonies.  Certainly  English  public 
opinion  was  not  bitter  enough  to  countenance  the  scalping  and  tortur¬ 
ing  of  helpless  women,  children  and  old  men.  Thus,  Burgoyne’s  use 
of  Indians  not  only  aroused  the  patriots  to  herculean  efforts,  but  also 
caused  dissension  at  home.  The  objection  was  not  so  much  to  the 
use  of  Indians  as  it  was  to  the  type  of  use.  When  employed  as  scouts 
or  on  the  battlefield  few  disapproved,  but  when  used  to  terrorize  the 
countryside  with  tortures  and  the  scalping  knife,  there  were  few  who 
championed  them.  There  is  no  question  but  that  George  III  and  Bur¬ 
goyne  expected  to  engage  the  red  men  primarily  to  terrorize  and 
bully  the  American  Colonists  into  submission,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  savages  did  what  their  masters  expected  of  them;  but  the 
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results  were  not  as  planned.  The  use  of  Indians  proved  to  be  unwise. 
Redskins  had  been  employed  by  both  sides  in  the  French  wars  to  ter¬ 
rorize  the  countryside,  but  in  that  case  the  hostility,  in  addition  to 
being  political,  had  been  augmented  by  differences  of  nationality  and 
fanned  by  religious  hatred.  The  Revolution  was  a  conflict  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  order  and  the  rules  were  refined  by  public  opinion. 

When  Burgoyne  finally  held  a  conference  with  his  Indians  at 
Willsboro  he  made  an  attempt  to  limit  their  barbarities,  it  is  true, 
but,  as  could  easily  be  foreseen,  his  platitudes  were  worthless  in  check¬ 
ing  savage  passion.  To  them  he  said:  “I  positively  forbid  blood¬ 
shed,  when  you  are  not  opposed  in  arms.  Aged  men,  women,  chil¬ 
dren  and  prisoners,  must  be  held  sacred  from  the  knife  and  hatchet, 
even  in  the  time  of  actual  conflict.  You  shall  receive  compensation  for 
the  prisoners  you  take,  but  you  shall  be  called  to  account  for  scalps. 
In  conformity  and  indulgence  of  your  customs,  which  have  affixed  an 
idea  of  honor  to  such  badges  of  victory,  you  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
the  scalps  of  the  dead,  when  killed  by  your  fire  and  in  fair  opposition; 
but  on  no  account  or  pretence,  or  subtilty,  or  prevarication,  are  they 
to  be  taken  from  the  wounded,  or  even  dying;  and  still  less  pardon¬ 
able,  if  possible,  will  it  be  held,  to  kill  men  in  that  condition,  on  pur¬ 
pose,  and  upon  a  supposition  that  this  protection  to  the  wounded 
would  be  thereby  evaded.  Base,  lurking  assassins,  incendiaries,  rav- 
agers  and  plunderers  of  the  country,  to  whatever  army  they  may  belong, 
shall  be  treated  with  less  reserve;  but  the  latitude  must  be  given  you 
by  order,  and  I  must  be  the  judge  on  the  occasion.  Should  the  enemy, 
on  their  parts,  dare  to  countenance  acts  of  barbarity  towards  those 
who  fall  into  their  hands,  it  shall  be  yours  also  to  retaliate.” 

Burgoyne’s  admonitions  to  the  Indians  were  as  productive  of  results 
as  a  dog’s  barking  at  the  moon.  Such  a  dignified  exhortation  was  not 
incisive  enough  to  impress  the  savage  mind.  The  red  men  signified 
their  acceptance  of  Burgoyne’s  inhibitions,  but  if  they  wished  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  suggestions  they  could  find  a  loophole  in  the  last  sentence 
quoted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  general  had  been  more  positive 
in  his  prohibitions,  his  dusky  allies  would  have  melted  away  into  the 
wilderness  and  his  forces  would  have  been  decreased  in  proportion. 
As  in  the  case  of  Montcalm  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  he  was  to  find  that  the  red  man  might  be  a 
liability  as  well  as  an  asset.  Without  realizing  it,  he  was  traveling 
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on  the  wings  of  a  hurricane.  He  was  playing  with  fire  and  was  going 
to  get  his  fingers  burned.  In  the  English  House  of  Commons,  Burke 
fell  back  on  sarcasm  to  attack  Burgoyne’s  speech  to  the  Indians,  whom 
he  compared  to  the  animals  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London.  That 
great  orator  said:  “Suppose  there  was  a  riot  on  London  Hill.  What 
would  the  keeper  of  His  Majesty’s  lions  do?  Would  he  not  fling 
open  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  then  address  them  thus?  ‘My 
gentle  lions — my  humane  bears — my  tender-hearted  hyenas,  go  forth ! 
But  I  exhort  you,  as  you  are  Christians  and  members  of  civilized 
society,  to  take  care  not  to  hurt  any  man,  woman,  or  child.’  ” 

Assisting  Burgoyne  were  a  group  of  well  known  and  experienced 
officers.  Major-General  William  Phillips,  an  artilleryman  of  thirty 
years’  service,  had  won  great  distinction  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
He  was  an  extremely  able  man  and  knew  it,  his  vanity  being  so  great 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  called  him  “the  proudest  man  of  the  proudest 
nation  on  earth.”  Probably  the  most  famous  of  the  English  officers, 
however,  was  a  brigadier  named  Simon  Fraser,  destined  to  meet  an 
untimely  and  dramatic  death  on  the  battlefields  of  Saratoga.  He  had 
served  under  Wolfe  at  Louisburg  and  at  Quebec,  and  as  he  now,  at 
forty-eight,  started  out  on  this  ill-fated  campaign  he  was  at  the  crest 
of  a  distinguished  military  career.  The  German  mercenaries  were 
under  the  command  of  Baron  von  Riedesel,  an  extremely  capable  and 
tactful  officer,  with  more  experience  in  leading  armies  than  Burgoyne 
himself.  From  out  of  Germany  came  his  wife  and  three  little  girls 
to  join  him.  At  present  they  remained  behind  in  Canada,  but  so 
strong  were  the  ties  of  love  and  family  devotion  that  they  joined  the 
Baron  just  before  Bennington.  The  story  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Baroness  Frederica  and  her  three  little  daughters  aged  six,  three,  and 
a  year  and  a  half  as  they  endured  the  hardships  of  Burgoyne’s  camp 
is  interesting,  while  her  comments  and  observations  concerning  life  at 
the  camp  are  even  more  entertaining.  Under  Riedesel,  there  were 
two  German  officers  of  note:  Lieutenant-Colonels  von  Breymann  and 
Baum.  Although  today  we  bracket  their  names  together,  there  was 
intense  bitterness  between  them  as  they  led  their  separate  detachments 
of  Burgoyne’s  army  southward.  The  Canadian  forces  were  very 
small,  but  Lanaudiere  was  an  officer  among  them.  The  Tories  were 
commanded  by  John  Peters,  a  Vermonter,  while  two  other  officers, 
the  Jessup  brothers,  came  from  the  Glens  Falls  area.  The  Indians 
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were  led  by  the  great  Saint-Luc  de  la  Corne,  and  by  Langlade  after 
Burgoyne’s  army  arrived  at  Skenesborough.  Langlade  had  won  ever¬ 
lasting  fame  as  the  man  who  had  prepared  the  ambush  for  Braddock’s 
army  in  the  great  French  and  Indian  War.  Important  as  he  was 
regarded,  however,  he  was  more  or  less  eclipsed  by  the  remarkable 
Saint-Luc  de  la  Corne,  a  veteran  of  fifty  years  experience  in  border 
warfare,  who,  by  virtue  of  numerous  raids  made  in  the  French  wars, 
was  very  much  at  home  in  the  territory  between  Burgoyne’s  army 
and  Albany.  Having  been  imprisoned  by  the  Americans  for  fourteen 
months,  he  was  determined  to  get  even.  In  all  of  the  early  border 
history  we  cannot  find  a  man  whose  name  was  capable  of  inspiring 
so  much  terror  in  the  minds  of  English  settlers  as  the  name  of  this 
master  of  savage  barbarity.  Attached  to  the  English  Army  as  a 
sort  of  local  political  adviser  to  Burgoyne  was  still  another  inter¬ 
esting  personality,  our  old  acquaintance,  Philip  Skene,  who  had  been 
a  leader  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  separate  Colony  of  Vermont 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  who  had,  after  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  incurred  the  devastating  animosity  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Boys.  He  was  destined  to  give  Burgoyne  much  advice,  which 
was  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  campaign. 
The  number  of  guns  comprising  the  British  artillery  reached  the 
astonishing  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  while  the  quantity 
of  baggage  and  supplies  carried  along  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
soldiers,  and  more  particularly  the  whims  of  the  officers,  especially 
Burgoyne  himself,  was  also  amazing. 

Considering  it  as  a  whole,  the  English  Army  was  a  curious  hodge¬ 
podge.  The  German  troops  were  mercenaries,  uninterested  in  the 
outcome  of  the  war.  Neither  they  nor  the  English  soldiers  knew 
much  about  wilderness  fighting.  The  Tories,  Canadians,  and  Indians 
were  versed  in  that  type  of  warfare,  but  their  numbers  were  insuffi¬ 
cient;  and  inspiration  was  lacking,  except  among  the  Tories.  The 
presence  of  the  Germans  and  the  Indians  tended  to  arouse  and  stiffen 
the  backbone  of  the  Americans.  Baum  and  Breymann  hated  each 
other  more  than  they  disliked  their  opposing  commanders.  As  for 
Phillips,  officers  who  believe  the  work  at  hand  to  be  beneath  their  dig¬ 
nity  remind  us  too  much  of  Braddock  and  that  axiom  about  pride 
coming  before  a  fall.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  conglomeration 
was  commanded  by  a  man  utterly  unadapted  to  a  wilderness  cam- 
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paign,  completely  disdainful  of  his  opponents  and  of  the  business 
before  him,  and  determined  to  enjoy  himself  at  all  costs.  This  accu¬ 
rately  describes  the  army  and  its  leaders,  as  the  unwieldy  force  began 
the  journey  up  Lake  Champlain.  As  it  sailed  southward  with  bands 
playing,  flags  waving,  and  boats  filled  with  gaudy  uniforms  dotting 
the  lake,  the  scene  somewhat  resembled  the  appearance  of  Abercrom¬ 
bie’s  equally  disastrous  expedition  making  its  way  down  Lake  George 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Captain  Thomas  Aubrey  described 
Burgoyne’s  army  as  it  set  out  up  the  lake  as  follows:  “When  in 
the  widest  part  of  the  lake  it  was  remarkably  fine  and  clear,  not  a 
breeze  stirring,  when  the  whole  army  appeared  at  one  view  in  such 
perfect  regularity  as  to  form  the  most  complete  and  splendid  regatta 
ever  beheld.  In  the  front  the  Indians  went  in  their  birch  canoes  con¬ 
taining  twenty  or  thirty  in  each;  then  followed  the  ‘Royal  George’ 
and  the  ‘Inflexible,’  towing  large  booms  which  are  to  be  thrown 
across  two  points  of  land,  with  the  other  brigs  and  sloops  following; 
after  them  the  brigades  in  their  order.” 

Meanwhile,  let  us  turn  to  the  American  fortress  at  Ticonderoga 
and  see  what  was  happening  there  as  Burgoyne  and  his  incongruous 
forces  were  sailing  to  the  fray.  Immediately  we  find  the  usual  friction 
and  antagonism  always  existing  among  Americans  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  era.  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders  were  squabbling  among 
themselves  fully  as  much  as  in  the  past.  The  raw  wounds  of  the 
quarrel  over  Vermont  were  very  much  in  evidence,  while  the  funda¬ 
mental  cleavage  between  the  Dutch  aristocracy  in  New  York  and 
the  English  democracy  in  the  rival  states  was  as  apparent  as  ever. 
This  not  only  interfered  with  the  chances  of  presenting  maximum 
patriot  strength  on  the  fields  of  battle,  but  also  made  the  selection  of 
commanders  difficult.  The  Continental  Congress  was  notoriously 
governed  by  political  considerations  in  selecting  generals,  and  now 
geographic  considerations  entered  into  the  hiring  and  firing  of  com¬ 
manders.  New  England  delegates  voted  in  favor  of  officers  from 
their  own  states  and  the  other  geographic  sections  did  likewise.  This 
situation  led  to  military  instability  in  the  Champlain  Valley. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  command  of  the  Northern 
Department  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Philip  Schuyler,  a  New  Yorker. 
General  Gates  intrigued  with  the  politicians  to  get  the  position  for 
himself.  Perceiving  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  Schuyler  came 
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from  New  England,  he  made  it  a  point  to  win  the  favor  of  the  leaders 
from  those  states,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  with  the  result  that  he  dis¬ 
placed  Schuyler  in  March,  1777.  His  victory  was  short-lived,  how¬ 
ever,  for  Congress,  with  its  usual  vacillation,  soon  changed  its  mind 
and  restored  the  command  to  the  New  Yorker  in  May,  two  months 
later.  Schuyler  offered  to  let  Gates  have  charge  of  Ticonderoga,  but 
the  latter  was  unwilling  to  serve  under  his  rival,  preferring  instead 
to  hurry  to  Philadelphia  to  mend  his  political  fences  once  more. 
There  is  no  intention  at  this  point  to  make  a  decision  concerning  these 
two  generals,  regarding  their  rights  to  the  command.  Gates  finally 
attained  his  proper  place  in  history,  which  was  not  extremely  high. 
Schuyler,  although  a  patriotic,  high-minded,  courageous  leader,  was 
not  a  master  of  the  intricacies  of  military  art,  nor  was  his  cold,  aristo¬ 
cratic  personality  one  calculated  to  win  the  affection  of  the  soldiers 
from  New  England.  Of  the  two,  Schuyler  clearly  deserves  the  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  history;  but  the  main  point  here  is  not  who  should  have 
been  in  command  of  the  Northern  Department,  but  rather  the  mili¬ 
tary  instability  produced  by  the  sudden  changes  of  commanders. 
After  Gates  declined  the  appointment  to  the  secondary  command  at 
Ticonderoga,  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed.  He  reached  the  fort¬ 
ress  less  than  three  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  Burgoyne’s  army, 
too  late  to  accomplish  much.  In  fact,  he  assumed  command  just  in  time 
to  shoulder  the  unpleasant  responsibility  of  turning  Ticonderoga  over 
to  the  enemy.  St.  Clair  was  a  capable  general  who  did  not  deserve 
such  hard  luck,  but  the  whims  of  fate  are  often  beyond  understanding. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  wars  at  Louisburg  and 
Quebec.  During  the  Revolution  he  had  added  to  his  military  stature 
by  virtue  of  his  services  to  the  patriot  cause  in  1776  in  Canada  and  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  he  had  been  one  of  Washington’s  most  valuable 
advisers  in  the  New  Jersey  campaign.  Now  at  the  height  of  his 
prestige,  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  find  himself  in  an  impossible  situation. 
He  had  several  decisions  to  make  in  the  days  ahead  of  him  and  it  is 
easy  to  question  some  of  them,  but  he  was  doomed  to  surrender 
Ticonderoga  in  any  case. 

The  political  instability  of  the  military  command  was  thus  an 
important  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  patriot  defense,  but  it  was 
far  from  being  the  only  one.  There  was  a  lack  of  foodstuffs  and 
defenders  as  well,  a  situation  largely  explained  by  the  sectional  strife. 
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It  is  true  that  Ticonderoga  was  difficult  to  provision,  situated  as  it 
was,  rather  distant  from  the  sources  of  supply;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  unusually  rainy  spring  of  1777  had  made  this  problem  worse 
than  usual  because  of  the  terrible  condition  of  the  roads;  but  if  there 
had  been  a  will  there  would  have  been  a  way.  When  sectional  feel¬ 
ing  became  so  rampant  that  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  troops 
engaged  in  a  riot  culminating  in  gunshots  and  wounds,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  New  Englanders  were  reluctant  to  send  supplies  to 
a  fortress  situated  within  the  borders  of  New  York.  Even  if  the 
American  leaders  had  summoned  more  militia  to  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley,  there  would  not  have  been  food  supplies  sufficient  to  feed  the  men. 

At  the  end  of  June  there  were  only  about  two  thousand  infantry¬ 
men  and  three  hundred  artillerymen  fit  for  duty  at  the  American 
camp.  Before  the  fort  was  surrendered  nine  hundred  of  the  militia 
arrived,  but  even  with  this  addition,  St.  Clair’s  army  was  inadequate. 
The  defenses  were  so  elaborate — extending  more  than  two  miles  and 
a  half — that  ten  thousand  men  were  really  needed.  In  addition  to  the 
works  on  the  western  shore,  St.  Clair  had  to  consider  not  only  Mount 
Independence  on  the  Vermont  side  and  Mount  Hope  west  of  the  old 
French  lines,  but  could  well  have  given  more  thought  to  Mount 
Defiance  to  the  south.  Concerning  the  value  of  the  possession  of 
Mount  Independence  there  was  no  argument.  It  rose  above  the 
defenses  on  the  western  shore  and  guarded  the  route  to  Skenes- 
borough.  St.  Clair  certainly  had  to  assign  it  a  leading  place  in  his 
plans.  On  the  other  hand,  although  Mount  Hope  guarded  the  Lake 
George  route,  this  hill  was  far  enough  away  from  the  main  garrison 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  successfully  defending  that  post  against  a 
strong  attack. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  fortify  Mount  Defiance.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  omission  has  been  the  subject  of  much  disagreement. 
Some  writers  have  pictured  the  rugged  eminence  towering  almost 
over  the  walls  of  the  fort;  others  have  relegated  it  to  an  obscure 
background.  Both  views  are  distorted.  It  certainly  was  not  near 
enough  to  the  main  American  works  to  enable  an  enemy  to  recognize 
acquaintances  within  and  carry  on  a  conversation  by  any  means.  Even 
Gates  would  have  realized  the  importance  of  fortifying  the  hill  under 
such  obvious  conditions.  The  old  guns  were  far  from  being  as  power¬ 
ful  as  our  modern  artillery,  and  it  is  easy  for  present-day  writers  to 
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exaggerate  the  damage  possible  from  the  cannon  used  in  that  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  wrong  to  claim  that  Mount  Defiance 
possessed  no  value  from  a  military  standpoint.  A  young  Connecticut 
officer,  named  John  Trumbull,  demonstrated  its  importance  by  firing 
shot  from  the  works  at  Mount  Independence  almost  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Defiance,  while  firing  from  the  old  French  lines  attained  even 
better  results.  If  shot  could  be  fired  from  the  American  works  so 
successfully,  certainly  there  was  no  natural  law  to  prevent  shells 
from  the  top  of  the  eminence  falling  into  the  American  position. 
Although  shot  from  such  a  distance  might  not  in  those  days  have 
been  extremely  damaging,  nevertheless,  it  would  have  been  decidedly 
unpleasant  and  annoying,  and  certainly  would  not  have  increased  the 
morale  of  the  garrison.  Many  American  officers — particularly  Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold — understood  the  danger  of  the  enemy  possessing  Mount 
Defiance  and  recommended  the  construction  of  American  fortifica¬ 
tions  there,  but  they  were  unable  to  convince  their  superiors.  When 
Burgoyne’s  trained  engineers  approached,  it  did  not  take  them  long 
to  realize  its  value  and  obtain  possession.  Also,  when  St.  Clair  saw 
the  British  on  its  summit,  he  lost  no  time  in  deciding  to  withdraw.  A 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Ticonderoga  and  its  environs  sup¬ 
ports  the  results  of  Trumbull’s  demonstration  and  the  conclusions  of 
Arnold,  and  Burgoyne’s  officers.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Mount 
Defiance  commanded  the  water  routes  to  the  south  but  the  American 
works  as  well.  Too  much  fault,  however,  should  not  be  found  with 
St.  Clair.  His  forces  were  so  small,  his  problems  so  numerous  and 
his  appointment  so  recent  that  he  might  be  pardoned  the  important 
omission  in  the  American  defense  plans.  Rather  should  the  blame  be 
assigned  to  others,  particularly  Gates,  who  was  present  at  Ticon¬ 
deroga  at  the  time  of  Trumbull’s  demonstration  and  who  had  the 
authority  necessary  to  order  the  required  work  to  be  done.  The 
excuse  given  by  American  commanders  for  their  failure  to  fortify 
Mount  Defiance  was  that  its  slopes  were  so  rugged  that  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  no  invading  force  could  scale  it  and  drag  guns  to  its  summit. 
Unless  the  eminence  has  decreased  greatly  in  size  since  1777,  it  is 
difficult  for  a  layman  to  determine  what  there  was  to  prevent  its  occu¬ 
pation.  Some  of  the  American  officers  had  served  under  Wolfe  at 
Quebec  when  he  had  scaled  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  Is  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  they  should  have  regarded  Mount  Defiance  as  inacces¬ 
sible.  Their  excuse  is  indeed  a  lame  one. 
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Another  serious  difficulty  facing  St.  Clair  was  that  he  and  the  other 
American  generals  were  completely  in  the  dark  so  far  as  British  plans 
and  movements  were  concerned.  Howe  had  a  large  army  in  New 
York  City.  Washington  and  Gates  can  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
that  he  intended  to  move  up  the  Hudson.  In  addition,  although  it 
was  known  that  Burgoyne  was  in  Canada,  the  Americans  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  plans  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  intentions  were 
common  talk  among  the  residents  of  Montreal.  At  this  stage  of  the 
war,  the  American  espionage  system  was  fearfully  weak,  and  patriot 
plans  were  founded  on  guesswork.  In  this  case  Gates  guessed  cor¬ 
rectly  that  Burgoyne  would  advance  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain;  but 
Schuyler  felt  the  route  would  be  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ontario 
and  then  the  Mohawk;  while  Congress  decided  that  the  enemy  would 
sail  to  New  York  City  to  join  Howe.  So  thorough  were  Burgoyne’s 
Indians  that  St.  Clair  was  not  aware  that  the  enemy  was  approaching 
until  the  redcoats  were  directly  in  front  of  him.  In  addition,  Bur¬ 
goyne  was  supposed  to  have  a  maximum  of  five  thousand  men,  so  that, 
in  any  case,  Ticonderoga  would  be  reasonably  secure  against  sudden 
seizure.  The  result  was  that  the  necessary  reenforcements  were  not 
sent  to  St.  Clair. 

Among  the  American  officers,  none  was  of  more  interest  than 
Major  Benjamin  Whitcomb,  a  leader  of  scouts  who,  in  his  own  way, 
was  attempting  to  carry  on  the  traditions  earned  by  Rogers  and  his 
rangers  in  the  French  wars.  His  exploits  were  legendary.  He  reasoned 
that  one  way  of  crippling  the  British  was  to  shoot  their  officers,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  mortally  wounded  an  enemy  general.  This  affair 
stunned  the  British  commanders.  There  are  some  things  that  are 
just  not  done  even  in  time  of  war,  and  the  generals  clearly  regarded 
it  as  unethical  for  themselves  to  be  shot  at. 

This  completes  the  picture  of  the  two  contending  forces  as  Bur¬ 
goyne  set  out  up  the  Champlain  Valley  in  the  general  direction  of 
Ticonderoga.  On  both  sides  there  were  glaring  weaknesses,  as  we 
have  observed.  Given  enough  men  to  occupy  the  patriot  defenses  and 
Mount  Defiance,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  cocky  Burgoyne  with 
his  uninspired  Germans,  unstable  Indians,  and  Britishers  untrained 
for  wilderness  fighting,  could  have  captured  Ticonderoga  in  the  face 
of  united  Colonial  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  position 
was  so  woefully  weak  and  the  morale  so  poor  that  Burgoyne  faced 
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but  flimsy  opposition.  The  story  of  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga  is 
irimarily  a  record  of  mistakes,  omissions  and  errors  of  judgment. 
&dded  to  this,  both  armies  were  operating  very  much  in  the  dark, 
speaking  from  the  military  point  of  view.  We  have  referred  to  the 
fact  that  St.  Clair,  Washington  and  the  remainder  of  the  patriot  lead¬ 
ers  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  British  plans  and  movements. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  Burgoyne  was  just  as  completely  in 
the  dark  concerning  the  movements  of  Howe,  who  was  expected  to 
join  him. 

From  the  British  camp  at  Boquet  Ferry  on  June  twentieth,  there 
came  a  proclamation  from  Burgoyne  addressed  to  the  American  set¬ 
tlers  soliciting  assistance,  offering  protection  to  the  friendly,  promis¬ 
ing  dire  punishment  to  those  who  resisted,  and  listing  all  manner  of 
crimes  attributed  to  the  rebels:  “To  those  whom  spirit  and  principle 
may  induce  to  partake  the  glorious  task  of  redeeming  their  Country¬ 
men  from  Dungeons,  and  reestablishing  the  blessings  of  legal  Gov¬ 
ernment  I  offer  encouragement  and  employment;  and  upon  the  first 
intelligence  of  their  associations  I  will  find  means  to  assist  their  under¬ 
takings.  The  domestick,  the  industrious,  the  infirm  and  even  the 
timid  inhabitants  I  am  desirous  to  protect  provided  they  remain 
quietly  at  their  Houses,  that  they  do  not  suffer  their  Cattle  to  be 
removed,  nor  their  corn  or  forage  to  be  secreted  or  destroyed,  that 
they  do  not  break  up  their  Bridges  or  roads;  nor  by  any  other  acts 
directly  or  indirectly  endeavor  to  obstruct  the  operations  of  the  Kings 
troops,  or  supply  or  assist  those  of  the  enemy. 

“Every  species  of  Provision  brought  to  my  camp  will  be  paid  for 
at  an  equitable  rate  and  in  solid  Coin. 

“In  consciousness  of  Christianity,  my  Royal  Master’s  clemency, 
and  the  honor  of  Soldiership,  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  invitation,  and 
wished  for  more  persuasive  terms  to  give  it  impression;  and  let  not 
people  be  led  to  disregard  it  by  considering  their  distance  from  the 
immediate  situation  of  my  Camp.  I  have  but  to  give  stretch  to  the 
Indian  Forces  under  my  direction,  and  they  amount  to  thousands,  to 
overtake  the  harden’d  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  America  (I  con¬ 
sider  them  the  same)  wherever  they  may  lurk.  If  notwithstanding 
these  endeavours,  and  sincere  inclinations  to  effect  them,  the  phrenzy 
of  hostility  should  remain,  I  trust  I  shall  stand  acquitted  in  the  Eyes 
of  God  and  Men  in  denouncing  and  executing  the  vengeance  of  the 
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AUSABLE  CHASM 
For  a  full  two  miles  or  more  the 
waters  of  the  Ausable  tumble  over 
mighty  ledges  and  through  roaring 
rapids  or  flow  placidly  along  as  if 
in  tribute  to  the  stately  grandeur 
and  charm  of  those  great  prehistoric 
sentinels  which  guard  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  sea. 
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state  against  the  wilful  outcasts.  The  messengers  of  justice  and  of 
wrath  await  them  in  the  field,  and  devastation,  famine,  and  every 
concomitant  horror  that  a  reluctant  but  indispensable  prosecution  of 
military  duty  must  occasion,  will  bar  the  way  to  their  return.” 

Thus  did  Burgoyne  attempt  to  bully  the  Colonists  into  submission 
at  the  same  time  he  held  out  the  olive  branch.  His  threats  of  Indian 
terror  are  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  later  developments.  His 
pious  hope  of  divine  approval  of  his  contemplated  ravages  shows 
apparently  that  he  realized  that  the  redskins  might  tarnish  his  soul 
somewhat.  In  general,  Burgoyne’s  proclamation  accomplished  little. 
Part  of  the  population  accepted  his  offer,  and  in  the  territory  between 
Lake  George  and  the  Hudson  a  majority  of  the  people  were  to  be 
found  favoring  the  British;  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants — at  least 
in  Vermont — remained  loyal  to  the  patriot  cause.  Burgoyne’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  Vermonters  was  stated  by  him  thus:  “The  New  Hampshire 
Grants  in  particular,  a  country  unpeopled  in  the  last  war,  now  abounds 
in  the  most  active  and  most  rebellious  race  on  the  continent,  and  hangs 
like  a  gathering  storm  on  my  left.” 

The  progress  of  the  British  Army  sailing  up  Lake  Champlain  was 
leisurely  but  rough.  Rain  and  high  winds  constituted  an  annoyance. 
Burgoyne  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  anyway.  Crown  Point  was 
finally  reached  on  June  twenty-seventh,  while  the  advance  was  con¬ 
tinued  on  July  first.  The  royal  forces  now  forged  ahead  in  three  divi¬ 
sions  :  the  right  wing  under  General  Phillips  marching  along  the  west¬ 
ern  shore;  the  left  wing  under  Riedesel  making  its  way  along  the 
eastern  side  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Independence;  while  the  center 
under  Burgoyne  remained  on  the  lake.  The  day  was  bright  and  clear. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  as  the  British  commander  peered 
toward  the  south.  This  was  just  as  true  in  the  military  sense  as  in  the 
natural.  His  armed  hosts  radiated  both  color  and  confidence,  and 
appeared  as  much  on  holiday  parade  as  on  a  mission  of  war.  The 
carefree  soldiers  and  their  jaunty  commander  moved  leisurely  onward 
until  when  within  four  miles  of  the  famous  fortress  the  division  in  the 
center  landed. 

Even  then,  St.  Clair  was  unaware  of  the  size  of  the  British  Army, 
although  it  was  obvious  he  was  in  danger.  It  did  not  take  him  long 
to  decide  to  evacuate  Mount  Hope,  however,  for  that  post  was  over 
a  mile  away  from  the  main  garrison,  and  could  not  withstand  a  deter- 
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mined  assault.  There  can  be  no  argument  over  this  step  even  though 
it  did  give  the  British  control  of  the  route  to  Lake  George.  St.  Clair 
was  soon  to  have  to  make  decisions,  however,  which  were  not  so  easy, 
especially  when  he  learned  from  a  prisoner  and  some  deserters  the 
exact  size  of  the  opposing  army.  Unless  Burgoyne  should  follow 
Abercrombie’s  rash  example  and  destroy  his  own  army  in  a  prema¬ 
ture  assault  against  the  American  barricade,  St.  Clair  now  realized 
that  he  had  but  a  thin  chance  of  defeating  the  efforts  of  the  British. 
He  realized  that  his  forces  were  far  from  being  adequate  for  the 
business  at  hand,  provided  that  all  other  factors  were  equal.  Nothing 
would  be  worse  than  to  be  caught  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap  and  lose  his 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  public  opinion  certainly  would  not  sanc¬ 
tion  the  surrender  of  their  highly  important  fortress  without  a  fight. 
Ticonderoga  bulked  large  in  the  patriot  mind,  and  any  general  who 
had  the  ill  fortune  of  having  to  surrender  this  prized  post,  even  after 
a  stubborn  defense,  was  doomed  to  face  a  wrathful  populace.  With 
the  line  of  retreat  to  Lake  George  lost  by  the  evacuation  of  Mount 
Hope,  St.  Clair  could  not  move  in  that  direction  anyway.  Some 
writers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  American  garrison  should 
have  been  moved  from  Ticonderoga  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
George  prior  to  Burgoyne’s  arrival,  but  even  if  it  had  been  politically 
expedient  it  would  have  been  unwise  from  the  military  point  of  view. 
At  that  time  the  defenses  at  Fort  George  were  weak,  and  even  if  they 
had  been  strengthened  the  British  would  have  been  free  to  use  the 
eastern  route  to  the  Hudson  by  way  of  Skenesborough  and  Fort  Ann. 
In  any  case,  St.  Clair  was  now  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  evacuat¬ 
ing  the  fort  without  a  fight,  or  of  fighting  and  probably  losing  his 
army.  It  was  a  choice  between  the  frying  pan  and  the  fire. 

Within  a  short  time,  however,  the  decision  was  made  easy  for  him, 
although  the  consequences  to  the  unfortunate  commander  were  not 
any  less.  When  the  sun  rose  on  the  morning  of  July  fifth,  great 
activity  could  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Defiance  and  it  was 
obvious  that  a  battery  was  being  erected  there.  British  redcoats  were 
noticed  moving  to  and  fro.  Burgoyne’s  officers  had  speedily  discerned 
the  glaring  weakness  of  the  American  position,  and  after  only  a  casual 
examination,  Lieutenant  Twiss,  the  chief  of  engineers,  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  erection  of  fortifications  there.  There  was  now  but  one 
thing  that  St.  Clair  could  do  and  that  was  to  retreat  while  there  was 
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still  an  avenue  of  escape.  Two  routes  were  yet  open,  one  by  way  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain  toward  Skenesborough, 
and  the  second  by  way  of  Mount  Independence  toward  Castleton, 
Vermont.  St.  Clair  promptly  called  a  council  of  war,  and  found  his 
officers  to  be  unanimously  in  favor  of  retreat.  However,  evacuation 
during  that  day  was  not  advisable  because  it  would  be  noticed  at  once 
by  the  enemy  on  Mount  Defiance,  and  Burgoyne  would  undoubtedly 
take  prompt  action  to  intercept  the  American  Army.  It  was  decided 
to  wait  for  the  night  to  hide  the  movements  of  the  patriot  soldiers. 

It  was  not  the  best  of  nights  for  such  an  enterprise,  because  the 
moon  insisted  on  brightening  the  landscape.  There  was  not  enough 
darkness  to  cover  St.  Clair’s  operations,  but  at  least  it  served  as  a 
veil.  Making  the  best  of  an  unfortunate  situation,  the  American 
forces  began  to  move  from  Fort  Ticonderoga  across  the  bridge  to 
Mount  Independence.  In  order  to  prevent  intelligence  of  his  plans 
reaching  the  British,  St.  Clair  did  not  take  his  men  into  his  confidence, 
and  many  of  them  thought  that  they  were  now  to  attack  the  enemy 
instead  of  retreating.  His  bad  luck  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  When  he 
reached  Mount  Independence  he  found  the  commander  of  that  post, 
a  French  adventurer  named  Roche  de  Fermoy,  asleep,  and  his  men 
not  prepared  to  move.  No  orders  had  been  given  at  all.  Finally, 
the  situation  was  remedied,  and  the  retreat  began  over  the  two  routes 
still  open.  Artillery,  stores  of  various  kinds,  and  the  sick  were  loaded 
on  boats  and  sent  up  Lake  Champlain  toward  Skenesborough  with  a 
guard  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  soldiers.  The  bulk  of  St.  Clair’s 
army  headed  toward  Castleton.  At  this  point  Fermoy  again  became 
the  villain  of  the  drama  by  setting  fire  to  his  quarters  and  indicating 
to  the  British  the  movement  of  American  troops.  Both  Riedesel  and 
Fraser  took  prompt  action.  It  was  not  long  before  the  latter  was 
leading  his  troops  across  the  bridge  toward  Mount  Independence. 
Cannon  had  been  left  behind  under  American  soldiers  to  protect  the 
retreat,  but  when  Fraser  approached  he  found  the  gunners  dead 
drunk.  Burgoyne  now  decided  to  take  personal  charge  of  the  pursuit 
toward  Skenesborough  while  Riedesel  and  Fraser  were  told  to  follow 
the  main  American  force. 

The  morning  of  July  sixth  found  St.  Clair  pushing  vigorously 
onward  across  the  soil  of  Vermont.  As  the  day  advanced  the  sun 
beat  mercilessly  down  upon  the  demoralized  patriots  with  increasing 
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intensity.  Passing  through  the  town  of  Orwell  and  around  the 
northern  end  of  beautiful  Lake  Bomoseen  to  East  Hubbardton,  the 
American  Army  hurried  on  as  far  as  Castleton,  where  it  prepared  for 
the  night.  In  all  it  had  traveled  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  under  the 
boiling  sun.  At  this  point  in  the  retreat,  however,  St.  Clair  was 
faced  with  an  additional  problem.  Our  old  Vermont  friend,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  Seth  Warner,  now  saw  fit 
to  disobey  his  superior  officer.  He  was  in  command  of  the  American 
rear  guard  and  instead  of  continuing  to  Castleton  as  St.  Clair  had 
ordered,  stopped  for  the  night  at  East  Hubbardton.  Not  only  that, 
but  he  was  guilty  of  a  serious  military  indiscretion  by  neglecting  to 
post  any  sentinels.  Meanwhile,  Fraser’s  British  redcoats  and  Riede- 
sel’s  lumbering  Germans  had  forged  steadily  ahead  under  the  hot 
sun  of  July  sixth  and  part  of  the  pursuers  had  bivouacked  at  Hub¬ 
bardton,  not  far  away.  During  the  night  Fraser’s  Indians  located  the 
American  position,  and  at  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  July  seventh 
he  advanced  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  When  he  arrived 
at  Warner’s  camp  he  found  the  Americans  unsuspectingly  cooking 
breakfast.  At  twenty  minutes  to  five,  just  as  the  sun  rose,  he  ordered 
a  charge.  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  all  was  confusion,  but 
the  American  officers  finally  managed  to  form  their  men  into  line. 
Soon  a  terrific  battle  was  raging. 

The  firing  was  heard  by  St.  Clair,  who  was  at  Castleton  six  miles 
away,  and  also  by  Riedesel,  who  was  hurrying  to  Fraser’s  assistance 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  road  from  Castleton  to  Hubbardton  was 
mostly  uphill  and  St.  Clair  had  no  way  of  knowing  the  size  of  the 
attacking  force.  He,  nevertheless,  ordered  two  regiments  to  go  to 
Warner’s  assistance,  but  they  were  mutinous  and  panicstricken  and 
retreated  instead.  Meanwhile,  the  fierce  battle  at  Hubbardton  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  hours.  Honors  were  even  and  neither  side  could 
win  a  permanent  advantage.  Finally,  when  it  appeared  that  Fraser 
was  in  great  danger  of  defeat,  Riedesel’s  advance  guard  arrived  sing¬ 
ing  psalms.  The  tide  was  turned.  The  arrival  of  these  fresh  troops, 
even  though  small  in  number,  decided  the  day,  and  Warner  felt  it 
necessary  to  order  his  force  to  scatter  and  meet  him  at  Manchester. 
Fraser  and  Riedesel  were  in  no  condition  to  continue  the  pursuit,  how¬ 
ever.  Thirty-five  of  their  men  and  officers  had  been  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  wounded.  In  addition,  they  were  encum- 
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bered  with  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  prisoners.  They  were  in 
a  strange  country  without  any  knowledge  of  St.  Clair’s  whereabouts, 
while  the  fierce  fighting  of  the  American  troops  had  surprised  and 
discouraged  them.  Finally,  on  July  eighth,  Riedesel  led  his  forces  to 
Skenesborough  in  order  to  obtain  provisions,  while  Fraser  followed 
him  on  the  ninth.  Meanwhile,  St.  Clair,  having  learned  of  the  fall 
of  Skenesborough,  was  compelled  to  wend  his  way  toward  Rutland, 
the  only  path  now  open  to  him. 

Not  only  was  the  American  retreat  toward  Castleton  handicapped 
by  blunders,  but  the  same  might  be  said  about  the  withdrawal  toward 
Skenesborough  as  well.  Colonel  Long  was  in  command  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flotilla.  He  proceeded  southward  at  an  extremely  leisurely  pace 
as  his  soldiers  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves  drinking  wine  to  the 
music  of  fife  and  drum.  No  apprehension  was  felt  because  pursuit 
was  considered  impossible.  This  illusion  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
American  garrison  at  Ticonderoga  had  previously  constructed,  at 
great  expense,  a  huge  boom  and  chain  across  the  lake  and  it  was  felt 
that  this  obstruction  would  delay  the  British  for  some  time.  Actually 
it  took  Burgoyne  only  half  an  hour  to  cut  through  and  continue  the 
chase.  So  secure  did  Long  feel  that  he  neglected  utterly  to  plant  guns 
on  the  cliffs  guarding  the  narrow  channel,  where  they  could  have  seri¬ 
ously  interfered  with  the  British  pursuit.  The  American  boats 
eventually  reached  Skenesborough  in  safety,  but  Long  was  soon  sur¬ 
prised  and  distressed  to  find  the  “Royal  George”  and  the  “Inflexible,” 
aided  by  a  north  wind,  arriving  there  soon  after  he  did.  This  un¬ 
looked-for  situation  was  too  much  for  the  patriots  to  digest  and  many 
of  them  became  panicstricken  and  fled.  Others,  that  remained  cool- 
headed,  managed  to  set  fire  to  the  boats,  sawmills,  forges  and  store¬ 
houses  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  would  burn.  As  they  fled  through 
the  woods  toward  Fort  Ann,  the  flames  spread  from  the  buildings  to 
the  trees  and  eventually  the  whole  hillside  was  on  fire.  Constantly  on 
the  alert,  watching  their  rear  to  prevent  Indian  depredations,  the  glow 
of  the  flames  at  Skenesborough  must  have  seemed  ominous  to  the 
fleeing  Americans.  Burgoyne  had  intended  to  cut  off  their  retreat  by 
posting  troops  across  the  road  to  Fort  Ann,  but  his  regulars  were  not 
used  to  threading  their  way  through  thick  forests  and  were  unable  to 
intercept  the  patriots.  The  British  commander  had  to  be  content  to 
order  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill  to  continue  the  pursuit  the  next  morn- 
ing,  July  seventh. 
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Hill  had  a  force  numbering  about  one  hundred  and  ninety.  Through¬ 
out  the  day  he  toiled  over  the  difficult  ground  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Ann,  capturing  some  American  baggage  boats  on  their  way  up  Wood 
Creek  and  finally  spending  the  night  within  a  mile  of  the  American 
fort.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  an  American  spy  entered 
his  camp  posing  as  a  deserter  and  reporting  that  the  Fort  Ann  gar¬ 
rison  consisted  of  a  thousand  troops.  This,  of  course,  was  an  out¬ 
rageous  fabrication,  for  even  after  Long,  who  was  now  in  command 
of  that  post,  was  strengthened  by  a  reenforcement  of  militia  under 
Van  Rensselaer,  there  was  a  combined  total  of  only  five  hundred 
Americans.  Nevertheless,  this  false  information  had  the  effect  of 
causing  Hill  to  give  up  his  plans  of  attacking  the  patriot  position. 
In  the  meantime,  the  spy  slipped  back  into  the  American  camp 
and  reported  the  small  number  of  men  under  Hill’s  command.  The 
situation  seemed  made  to  order  for  Long  and  Van  Rensselaer  and 
they  promptly  marched  out  with  their  superior  forces  to  crush  the 
enemy.  Hill  was  now  in  an  unenviable  position.  Not  only  was  he 
greatly  outnumbered  but  the  regulars  were  unable  to  fight  from 
regular  formation  as  was  their  custom  because  of  the  thick  woods  and 
rough  ground.  The  Americans  fired  from  cover  as  usual,  and  were 
seldom  seen  by  the  redcoats.  Meanwhile,  a  detachment  of  patriots 
circled  around  to  Hill’s  rear,  cutting  him  off  from  Skenesborough. 
The  British  commander  was  forced  to  abandon  his  wounded  as  his 
men  scrambled  up  a  steep  hill,  and  it  now  seemed  as  if  he  was  facing 
certain  doom.  For  two  hours  a  fierce  engagement  raged.  Hill’s 
ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  but  out  of  almost  certain  annihila¬ 
tion  he  finally  managed  to  escape.  Long  and  Van  Rensselaer  also 
were  out  of  ammunition,  and  when  their  militia  heard  a  war  whoop 
from  the  direction  of  Skenesborough,  even  though  it  was  an  amateur¬ 
ish  imitation  by  a  British  officer,  the  Americans  decided  to  call  it  a 
day.  Returning  to  the  fort  they  set  the  defenses  on  fire  and  retreated 
once  more  to  the  south.  Hill,  although  badly  battered,  was  left  in 
command  of  the  battlefield.  Burgoyne  had  sent  Phillips  to  his  assist¬ 
ance,  but  the  latter  arrived  only  in  time  to  escort  the  weary  survivors 
back  to  Skenesborough. 

This  marks  the  end  of  the  series  of  engagements  centering  around 
the  capture  of  Ticonderoga.  Up  to  this  point,  Burgoyne’s  army  had 
swept  relentlessly  over  the  landscape  like  a  gigantic  red  tide.  The 
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entire  Champlain  Valley  was  in  British  hands.  When  Hill  had 
emerged  victorious  at  Fort  Ann  on  July  eighth,  Burgoyne  was  within 
only  twenty-three  miles  of  Fort  Edward  and  the  Hudson.  It  was 
only  one  week  since  the  British  Army  had  left  Crown  Point.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  Burgoyne  and  his  allies  retained  their  contempt  of 
the  undisciplined,  discouraged,  mutinous  American  forces.  So  much 
had  been  accomplished  with  so  little  effort.  In  spite  of  the  glaring 
weaknesses  manifested  in  the  British  Army,  Burgoyne’s  military 
machine  had  proceeded  easily,  thanks  largely  to  the  many  American 
errors  of  omission  and  commission.  Practically  the  only  favorable 
result  from  the  patriot  point  of  view  was  the  confidence  acquired  in 
some  of  the  minor  engagements,  particularly  at  Hubbardton,  from 
the  fact  that  the  American  soldiers  found  on  those  occasions  that  man 
to  man  they  were  a  match  for  the  British  regulars. 

The  capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  Burgoyne  was  a  matter  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance.  In  the  mind  of  the  average  American,  it  was 
as  impregnable  as  Gibraltar.  That  fortress  which  had  won  its 
rightful  prestige  during  the  final  war  with  France,  and  which  was  so 
closely  associated  with  the  celebrated  exploits  of  Ethan  Allen  and 
Benedict  Arnold,  was  a  sort  of  symbol  of  American  power.  The 
news  of  its  fall  was  as  terrifying  as  the  ringing  of  firebells  in  the  dead 
of  night.  A  great  wave  of  indignation  permeated  the  stunned  popu¬ 
lace  throughout  the  settlements.  The  great  highway  from  Canada 
was  now  entirely  lost,  and  the  towns  and  villages  of  New  York  and 
New  England  were  exposed  to  enemy  attack.  The  gates  of  Indian 
hell  were  open  wide,  and  the  outlying  settlements  were  now  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  Canadian  savages.  The  effect  of  the  fall  of 
Ticonderoga  on  the  American  populace  can  be  easily  imagined  when 
a  leader  of  John  Adams’  temperament  could  exclaim:  “We  shall 
never  be  able  to  defend  a  post  until  we  shoot  a  general.”  St.  Clair 
and  Schuyler  were  both  pictured  as  traitors  who  had  been  paid  for 
their  shady  transactions  by  silver  bullets  shot  into  their  camp  for 
them  to  pick  up.  Both  generals  were  tried  by  court-martial  but  were 
eventually  acquitted,  Schuyler  by  a  unanimous  vote  and  “with  the 
highest  honor.”  Nevertheless,  before  they  were  exonerated,  these 
two  unfortunate  commanders  had  to  undergo  a  veritable  shower  of 
abuse  and  slander.  Even  Washington  was  perplexed  and  suspicious. 

St.  Clair  certainly  used  good  military  judgment  in  an  extremely 
bad  situation.  He  clearly  was  not  to  blame  for  the  weak  condition 
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of  Fort  Ticonderoga  nor  the  low  morale  then  existing  among  the 
patriots.  If  bigger  generals  than  he  was  had  spent  considerable  time 
there  without  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  fortification  of 
Mount  Defiance,  certainly  he  can  be  excused  for  not  contradicting 
them  in  the  short  time  he  was  there  with  his  undersized  army.  He 
was  correct  in  withdrawing  from  Ticonderoga  before  Burgoyne  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  him  and  all  chance  of  escape  should  be  cut  off. 
From  that  point  on,  blunder  followed  blunder,  but  the  fault  does 
not  rest  with  St.  Clair.  He  was  powerless  to  remedy  Fermoy’s  dis¬ 
loyalty  or  drunken  incompetence.  The  defeat  at  Hubbardton  rests  on 
Seth  Warner’s  shoulders;  while  the  unfortunate  incidents  around 
Skenesborough  tarnish  the  reputation  of  Long  and  his  fellow-officers. 
Both  officers  and  men  were  mutinous  and  disobeyed  orders  on  several 
occasions.  St.  Clair  was  practically  powerless  to  accomplish  more 
under  the  circumstances.  However,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no 
other  individual  could  have  done  better.  There  are  many  “ifs”  in 
history.  Perhaps,  if  the  men  comprising  the  American  garrison  had 
been  dominated  and  inspired  by  a  fearless,  dramatic  and  red-hot  per¬ 
sonality  whom  they  would  be  willing  to  follow  through  the  gates  of 
hell  (as  had  that  valiant  force  that  had  threaded  the  Maine  wilder¬ 
ness  from  the  Kennebec  to  Quebec  itself  in  the  fall  of  1775),  the 
results  might  have  been  different.  Certainly  there  were  some  Ameri¬ 
can  officers  who  would  not  have  been  caught  in  the  trap  in  the  first 
place,  and  we  do  know  that  the  British  would  have  been  forced  to  pay 
a  steep  price  for  Mount  Defiance  if  ever  they  had  obtained  control 
over  it. 

As  for  Schuyler,  he  undoubtedly  did  his  best,  which,  however, 
was  not  enough.  His  cold,  aristocratic  personality  and  his  Dutch 
nationality  were  not  calculated  to  fire  the  ardor  of  New  England 
militia  in  particular.  Furthermore,  although  brave  and  strong,  he 
knew  little  about  the  fine  arts  of  military  science,  and  the  importance 
of  Mount  Defiance  would  naturally  be  better  appreciated  byBurgoyne’s 
trained  military  engineers.  Finally,  the  political  insecurity  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  <Ee  sudden  changes  in  the  command  between  himself  and 
Gates,  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  the  best  possible  results. 
Gates  had  guessed  that  Burgoyne  would  come  by  the  Champlain  route 
and  deserves  credit  for  that  prophecy.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  been 
present  when  Trumbull  had  demonstrated  the  importance  of  Mount 
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Defiance.  His  alleged  belief  that  it  was  too  steep  for  the  enemy  to 
fortify  with  their  artillery  sounds  like  a  lame  excuse  or  gross  incompe¬ 
tence. 

The  rumors  about  the  silver  bullets  deserve  additional  explana¬ 
tion.  The  reports  that  American  officers  were  paid  for  treachery  by 
this  method  were  not  confined  to  Schuyler  and  St.  Clair.  These  stories 
seemed  to  crop  up  every  time  the  British  were  faced  with  an  able 
opponent,  and  on  each  occasion  were  probably  started  and  nourished  by 
British  spies  and  agents.  Because  of  the  suspicion,  rivalry,  and  even 
hatred  that  existed  between  the  various  American  Colonies,  it  was  easy 
to  find  men  who  were  not  only  willing  to  believe  this  slander  but  even 
eager  to  hear  and  repeat  it.  Schuyler,  in  spite  of  his  shortcomings, 
was  stubborn  and  brave,  and  if  the  British  agents  by  spreading  this 
gossip  could  succeed  in  having  him  deprived  of  his  command  or  at 
least  summoned  from  the  campaign  to  face  court  martial,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  might,  and  probably  would,  choose  some  less  competent 
general  to  succeed  him.  In  addition,  such  slander  would  be  sure  to 
decrease  the  confidence  felt  by  the  populace  in  their  leaders,  and  fur¬ 
ther  demoralize  the  enemies  of  George  III. 

While  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga  plunged  Americans  into  the  depths 
of  despair,  Englishmen  were  correspondingly  exultant.  Even  those 
Britons  who  had  upheld  the  cause  of  liberty  against  oppression  by 
their  open  sympathy  were  now  quiet  and  overwhelmed.  The  King’s 
exuberance  knew  no  bounds.  So  eager  was  he  to  break  the  good  news 
to  his  queen  that  he  rushed  into  her  apartment  unannounced.  It  so 
happened  that  her  royal  highness  had  on  nothing  but  her  chemise,  and 
it  has  been  said  on  sound  authority  that  her  ladies-in-waiting  were 
properly  scandalized  by  his  undignified  and  untimely  entry.  In  any  case 
he  could  not  be  restrained  from  exclaiming  to  his  startled  audience:  “I 
have  beat  them  !  I  have  beat  all  the  Americans.”  Before  the  capture 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  the  patriots  had  been  conceded  an  even  chance 
of  achieving  their  independence.  Now  the  gambler’s  odds  were  five 
to  one  that  the  rebellion  would  be  curbed.  Tories  living  in  England 
felt  that  the  war  was  practically  over  and  began  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  return  to  America.  In  one  way,  however,  the  British  were 
disappointed.  They  felt  that,  with  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga,  large 
numbers  of  Americans  would  abandon  the  revolt  and  come  swarming 
into  Burgoyne’s  camp.  It  is  true  that  some  wavering  or  neutral  set- 
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tiers  jumped  off  the  fence  into  his  pasture,  but  the  great  majority 
remained  steadfast  to  the  patriot  cause. 

For  some  time,  secret  aid  had  been  coming  to  the  Americans  from 
France.  Vergennes,  who  was  in  charge  of  French  foreign  affairs, 
seemed  willing  to  embarrass  England  whenever  possible.  Although 
he  had  little  reason  to  sympathize  with  rebels,  he  had  much  less  love 
for  the  British,  the  bitter  rivals  of  his  countrymen,  and  opponents 
through  so  many  wars.  On  the  other  hand  he  did  not  want  to  join  in 
a  hopeless  cause.  When  news  arrived  from  across  the  Atlantic  favor¬ 
able  to  the  American  cause,  he  redoubled  his  energies  in  behalf  of 
the  patriots,  but  when  reports  were  unfavorable  he  proceeded  with 
caution.  When  Vergennes  learned  of  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga,  his 
enthusiasm  waned  considerably,  a  circumstance  that  was  not  propitious 
to  the  cause  of  American  liberty. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Burgoyne  Fights  the  Wilderness 


There  were  two  routes  by  which  Burgoyne  could  proceed.  He 
could  continue  on  from  Skenesborough  and  Fort  Ann  to  Fort  Edward, 
a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles  from  the  former  place,  or  if  he  pre¬ 
ferred  he  could  retrace  his  steps  to  Ticonderoga  and  advance  by  way 
of  Lake  George.  Although  the  Fort  Ann  route  was  much  shorter  it 
constituted  extremely  difficult  traveling.  There  was  no  road  through 
this  wilderness  over  which  Burgoyne  could  transport  his  army.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  much  of  the  land  was  swampy  in  those  days.  The  geog¬ 
raphy  of  this  region  rendered  it  suitable  for  stubborn  defensive  tactics 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  who  were  at  their  best  when  engaged  in 
guerilla  warfare  in  the  wilderness.  If  Burgoyne  decided  to  use  the 
western  route,  through  Lake  George,  it  would  be  simple  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  Ticonderoga  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  From  that 
point  he  might  proceed  by  land  or  by  water.  There  was  a  road  run¬ 
ning  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  George,  but  it  presented  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  was  extremely  rough  throughout,  and  steep  in  many  places, 
while  on  both  sides  it  was  menaced  by  dense  forests.  In  fact,  it  was 
more  of  a  trail  than  it  was  a  road.  If  Burgoyne  sailed  over  the  waters 
of  Lake  George  he  would  have  to  transport  his  boats  and  supplies 
over  the  portage  at  Ticonderoga,  where  they  would  be  useless  for  a 
hurried  retreat  to  Canada.  Once  having  traversed  the  lake  to  the 
site  of  old  Fort  William  Henry,  he  would  be  within  twelve  miles  of 
Fort  Edward.  Between  these  two  points  there  was  a  road,  but  what 
a  bloody  and  forbidding  past  it  had  experienced!  Following  a  nar¬ 
row  valley  with  steep  banks  on  both  sides,  after  passing  by  Bloody 
Pond  with  its  horrid  memories,  it  meandered  by  numerous  sites  of 
Indian  terrors  inflicted  in  the  past.  This  roadway  was  still  admirably 
suited  to  ambush  as  in  former  wars. 
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Before  Burgoyne  had  left  England  he  had  had  every  intention  of 
using  the  Lake  George  route.  There  was  then  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
but  that  this  way  constituted  the  best  road  to  Albany.  Concerning 
the  Fort  Ann  route  he  pointed  out  that  “the  narrow  parts  of  the  river 
may  be  easily  choked  up  and  rendered  impassable  and  at  best  there 
will  be  a  necessity  for  a  great  deal  of  land  carriage  for  the  artillery, 
provisions,  etc.”  King  George  III  had  personally  recommended  the 
Lake  George  route  to  him  and  pointed  out  to  Burgoyne  that,  “if  pos¬ 
sible,  possession  must  be  taken  of  Lake  George,  and  nothing  but  an 
absolute  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  this  can  be  an  excuse  for  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  South  Bay  and  Skenesborough.”  Nevertheless,  Burgoyne 
now  decided  to  disregard  these  orders  and  his  own  former  opinion 
and  made  preparations  to  proceed  by  means  of  the  eastern  route, 
using  Lake  George  only  for  the  transportation  of  artillery  and  stores. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  why  Burgoyne  changed  his  mind.  He 
claimed  that  the  Lake  George  route  would  have  meant  going  by 
water,  evidently  judging  that  the  road  on  the  western  shore  was  of 
little  value.  He  also  maintained  that  he  might  have  lost  time  besieg¬ 
ing  Fort  George,  but  this  was  unlikely  because  of  the  weakness  of 
that  position.  Still  another  reason  given  by  the  British  commander 
was  that  the  retreat  to  Ticonderoga,  which  was  necessary  if  the  Lake 
George  route  was  to  be  used,  would  have  lowered  the  morale  of  his 
troops.  As  early  as  June  thirtieth,  he  had  issued  orders  closing  with  a 
terse  command:  “This  Army  must  not  Retreat.”  It  is  easily  under¬ 
standable,  because  of  his  contempt  for  the  enemy  in  front  of  him  and 
because  of  the  pride  he  felt  in  his  army  and  his  faith  in  his  own  destiny, 
that  he  should  have  actually  disliked  the  idea  of  withdrawing  to  Ticon¬ 
deroga  even  if  it  was  the  proper  military  maneuver.  We  also  know 
that  he  leaned  on  Philip  Skene  for  advice,  and  that  on  this  occasion  his 
counselor  suggested  the  eastern  route.  Whether  the  motive  was  selfish 
or  not  we  may  never  know.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Burgoyne 
would  be  compelled  to  build  a  road  before  he  could  advance  farther 
along  the  Fort  Ann  route,  and  that  such  an  improvement  would  tend 
to  make  Skene  rich  after  the  war  was  over  because  it  connected  his 
estate  with  the  Hudson,  while  the  removal  of  the  obstructions,  placed 
across  Wood  Creek  by  the  Americans,  would  also  be  advantageous 
to  him. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  writers  has  been  that  Burgoyne’s 
choice  of  routes  was  a  blunder  and  that  he  should  have  taken  the 
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Lake  George  route.  I  personally  believe  that  this  conclusion  is  open 
to  doubt.  There  is  no  disposition  here  to  picture  the  Wood  Creek 
route  in  any  but  drab  colors,  yet  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  overlook 
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( Courtesy  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Keeseville) 
VALLEY  OF  THE  AUSABLE  ABOVE  BURGOYNE’ S  FORD,  WHERE  BURGOYNE’S  ARMY 

CROSSED  ON  THE  MARCH  TO  SARATOGA 

the  dangers  and  shortcomings  of  using  Lake  George.  After  return¬ 
ing  to  Ticonderoga  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Burgoyne  would 
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have  advanced  with  less  lethargy  than  usual.  If  he  had  proceeded  by 
the  questionable  road  along  the  lake  shore,  although  it  was  relatively 
free  from  swamps,  it  would  have  been  almost  as  suitable  as  the  Fort 
Ann  wilderness  to  the  defensive  tactics  of  the  Americans  because  of 
the  steep  mountains  and  dense  forests.  If  he  had  advanced  by  water,  he 
would  have  been  delayed  considerably  while  transporting  his  boats  to 
Lake  George.  In  either  case  Schuyler  could  be  depended  on  to  make 
the  dangerous  route  from  Fort  George  to  Fort  Edward  decidedly 
unattractive.  All  other  things  being  equal,  Burgoyne  was  confronted 
with  overwhelming  difficulties,  either  route  he  selected.  His  final 
defeat  at  Saratoga  must  be  explained  by  other  factors  than  the  choice 
of  routes. 

More  important  in  deciding  the  outcome  of  the  campaign  was  his 
decision  to  take  along  his  entire  army  and  the  unusual  total  of  forty- 
two  guns.  Haste  was  essential,  as  every  day’s  delay  was  bound  to 
strengthen  the  American  defense.  Under  these  conditions,  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  so  much  artillery  was  a  mistake.  Also,  a  small,  compact, 
flying  column  would  have  been  more  effective  than  a  large  unwieldy 
army.  Such  a  force,  composed  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  would  have 
been  devastating  in  view  of  the  low  morale  of  the  American  troops 
immediately  after  the  battle  at  Fort  Ann.  It  is  true  that  Burgoyne 
had  an  insufficient  number  of  followers  in  those  two  contingents  for 
such  an  undertaking,  but  even  a  flying  column  of  British  infantry 
would  have  been  preferable  to  advancing  with  the  entire  army. 

One  difficulty  confronting  Burgoyne  was  lack  of  provisions.  The 
Americans  as  a  rule  destroyed  what  they  could  not  take  away  with  * 
them.  He  was  now  far  from  his  base  of  supplies,  much  of  which  had 
to  come  a  distance  of  three  thousand,  six  hundred  miles  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  over  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Richelieu  rivers,  and 
through  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  this  lack  of  provisions  that  later 
forced  him  to  attempt  the  disastrous  attack  on  Bennington.  Nor  was 
his  situation  rendered  more  attractive  by  Schuyler.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  American  general,  huge  rocks  were  rolled  into  Wood  Creek, 
bridges  were  burned  for  miles  around,  and,  of  more  importance,  a 
thousand  axmen  were  busy  at  work  felling  the  enormous  trees  of  the 
virgin  forest  across  streams  and  trails  to  impede  the  British.  Schuy¬ 
ler’s  operations  were  so  thorough  that  Burgoyne  used  twenty-four 
days  to  go  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles,  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
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approximately  a  mile  a  day.  Of  course,  the  British  commander  could 
have  proceeded  much  faster  if  he  had  felt  that  haste  was  necessary; 
but  the  American  obstructions  were  both  effective  and  discouraging. 
It  was  necessary  for  Burgoyne  to  build  forty  bridges,  one  across  a 
swamp  two  miles  long.  When  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Edward 
on  July  thirtieth,  the  soldiers  were  exhausted.  This  long  delay  was 
of  vast  importance  to  the  patriot  army  because  fresh  troops  were 
constantly  pouring  in,  so  that  when  the  time  finally  arrived  for  a  deci¬ 
sive  battle,  the  Americans  were  ready.  Without  this  delay,  the  vic¬ 
tory  at  Saratoga  would  not  have  been  possible.  Full  credit  for  this 
goes  to  General  Schuyler.  By  the  time  Fort  Edward  was  reached  the 
music  of  the  thousand  axes  and  the  whines  of  millions  of  mosquitoes, 
had  more  or  less  drowned  out  Burgoyne’s  bands. 

Prior  to  July  twelfth,  Schuyler  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a 
British  flying  column,  but  on  that  date  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  the  remnants  of  St.  Clair’s  army  that  had  marched  from  Castleton 
by  way  of  Rutland,  Dorset  and  Manchester,  and  also  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  General  Nixon  and  six  hundred  troops  from  Peekskill.  With 
these  additions  he  had  a  total  of  forty-four  hundred  men.  At  about 
the  same  time,  Schuyler  received  further  strength  by  the  arrival  of 
Generals  Lincoln  and  Arnold,  who  were  New  Englanders  and,  there¬ 
fore,  expected  to  neutralize  the  commander’s  unpopularity  with  the 
soldiers  from  their  section. 

This  was  Arnold’s  first  contact  with  the  Burgoyne  campaign. 
Following  February,  1777,  when  in  spite  of  his  great  accomplish¬ 
ments,  Congress  had  seen  fit  to  promote  five  lesser  figures,  including 
St.  Clair  and  Lincoln,  over  his  head  to  the  position  of  major-general, 
he  had  suffered  miserably  from  his  sensitive  pride.  Unusual  bravery 
while  fighting  one  of  Howe’s  raiding  parties  in  Connecticut  had 
shamed  Congress  into  giving  him  his  proper  rank,  however,  and  he 
was  now  sent  by  Washington  to  Schuyler’s  camp  to  help  with  the 
militia. 

On  July  twenty-seventh  there  occurred  an  event  of  tremendous 
importance,  destined  to  materially  affect  the  outcome  of  the  war  for 
independence.  Near  Fort  Edward  there  lived  a  widow  by  the  name 
of  Mrs.  McNeil,  who  happened  to  be  a  cousin  of  General  Fraser.  To 
her  house  went  a  beautiful  Scotch  miss  by  the  name  of  Jane  McCrea 
to  await  the  coming  of  the  British  redcoats  and  her  sweetheart,  David 
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Jones,  who  was  an  officer  in  Burgoyne’s  army.  Her  thoughts  were 
pleasant  ones,  mainly  concerned  with  her  approaching  wedding  as  she 
prepared  her  clothes  for  the  occasion.  Romance  was  in  the  air.  The 
fateful  day  of  July  twenty-seventh  arrived,  clear  and  warm.  La 
Corne’s  redskins,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  more  and  more  thirsty 
for  human  blood,  and  their  eyes  glittered  in  anticipation  as  they  glided 
through  the  forests.  Nearer  and  nearer  to  Mrs.  McNeil’s  house  they 
came.  Inside,  Jane  was  dreaming  of  her  loved  one;  but  cruelty  and 
death  dashed  out  of  the  shadows,  and  her  fond  hopes  burst  like  a  punc¬ 
tured  balloon.  Within  one  moment,  happiness  changed  to  horror  as 
the  two  women  became  the  prisoners  of  the  red  men. 

Jane  was  placed  on  a  horse,  but  old  Mrs.  McNeil  was  so  fat  that 
she  was  compelled  to  waddle  along  as  best  she  could  on  foot.  The 
result  was  that  the  widow  and  her  captors  speedily  fell  behind  the 
others,  and  were  not  present  when  David  Jones’  sweetheart  met  her 
untimely  end.  It  seems  that  a  quarrel  arose  among  the  Indians 
accompanying  Jane  McCrea.  Ultimately,  one  of  the  red  men  shot 
and  scalped  her.  Possibly  she  was  raped.  In  any  case  the  savages 
stripped  and  mutilated  her  body  and  crushed  her  head  with  a  toma¬ 
hawk,  after  which  they  continued  on  to  Burgoyne’s  camp.  Mean¬ 
while,  Mrs.  McNeil  toiled  along  in  the  same  direction  unaware  of 
the  dreadful  end  of  her  young  friend.  She,  herself,  apparently  was 
occupied  with  her  own  problem  because  the  Indians  had  seized  all  her 
clothes.  Entirely  nude,  she  was  taken  to  General  Fraser.  Not  being 
able  to  find  any  women’s  clothes  large  enough  to  fit  his  huge  cousin, 
he  eventually  was  forced  to  cover  her  with  his  officer’s  great  coat. 
Later,  Jane’s  scalp  was  brought  in.  The  long,  beautiful  hair  was 
at  once  recognized  by  friend  and  sweetheart.  Great  was  the  shock 
at  this  sudden  disclosure;  still  greater  were  the  consequences.  Bur- 
goyne  forced  the  Indians  to  hand  over  the  murderer  and  planned  his 
execution.  La  Corne  interceded,  however,  prophesying  that,  if  this 
red  fiend  were  to  be  killed,  Burgoyne’s  entire  Indian  contingent  would 
desert  and  return  home,  and  might  even  commit  outrages  along  the 
Canadian  border,  so  great  was  their  thrist  for  blood.  Faced  with 
this  prediction,  the  British  commander  pardoned  the  murderer. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Jane  McCrea  was  the  promised  bride  of  one 
of  the  British  officers,  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  this  incident. 
For  over  a  century  and  a  half  English  settlers  in  North  America  had 
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been  well  acquainted  with  the  red  man  and  his  scalping  knife.  Even 
when  massacres  had  not  been  conducted  in  wholesale  fashion,  indi¬ 
vidual  scalps  had  always  been  taken  promiscuously.  In  the  French 
wars,  women  had  been  murdered  in  great  numbers.  Even  though 
the  Revolution  was  a  family  quarrel  among  Englishmen,  the  scalping 
of  Jane  McCrea  was  only  one  of  many  such  incidents.  At  first  this 
example  of  Indian  barbarism  did  not  exert  such  a  profound  effect  on 
the  American  settlers,  so  stunned  were  they  by  the  easy  English  suc¬ 
cesses  up  to  this  point  in  the  campaign.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
the  event  gathered  momentum  gradually  until  it  reached  enormous 
proportions  and  the  murder  of  Jane  McCrea  became  one  of  the 
famous  incidents  in  our  history.  It  was  to  have  a  tremendous  bearing 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  turning  point  in  the  quest  for  American  independence.  As  can 
be  readily  discerned,  there  were  certain  dramatic  qualities  in  Jane 
McCrea’s  story.  The  incident  was  told  and  retold,  and  details  were 
added  to  and  exaggerated  in  the  repeated  versions.  Soon  the  tale  pene¬ 
trated  even  to  the  remote  farms  and  hamlets.  It  came  at  the  proper 
psychological  moment,  from  the  patriot  point  of  view.  Americans 
who  had  been  overcome  with  defeatism  and  oppressed  with  misfor¬ 
tune  threw  off  their  shackles,  and  forgetting  petty  jealousies  and  quar¬ 
rels,  set  out  for  the  patriot  camp,  determined  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Jane  McCrea  and  prevent  similar  atrocities  in  their  own  households. 
The  name  of  this  beautiful  Scotch  miss  became  the  rallying  point  at 
Saratoga.  She  was  scheduled  to  have  a  much  larger  part  in  deter¬ 
mining  Burgoyne’s  destiny  than  was  another  lady,  his  mistress,  upon 
whom  he  lavished  so  much  of  his  attention. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  other  two  English  armies  which  Bur- 
goyne  expected  to  join  at  Albany?  On  August  third,  he  received  a 
message  from  General  Howe  which  said  nothing  about  any  projected 
march  up  the  Hudson,  but  brought  the  astounding  information  that 
the  commander-in-chief  intended  to  sail  for  Pennsylvania  instead, 
leaving  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  command  at  New  York  City.  What  is 
the  explanation  of  this  strange  move?  The  fact  is  that  Howe  had 
never  received  orders  to  join  Burgoyne  at  Albany.  Lord  George 
Germain,  who  had  charge  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  America, 
neglected  to  send  them.  He  did  call  at  his  office  to  sign  the  important 
papers  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  work  of  his  subordinate.  He 
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insisted  on  a  new  copy,  but  being  in  a  hurry  to  visit  in  the  country, 
did  not  wait  until  it  was  finished.  When  he  returned  he  had  forgot¬ 
ten  about  the  orders,  and  they  were  never  sent.  Howe  was  left  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  dark  so  far  as  his  part  in  the  campaign  was  concerned. 
It  can  reasonably  be  argued  that  he  should  have  known  enough  to 
move  up  the  Hudson,  even  without  orders  from  London,  but  he  did 
not  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  received  Germain’s  orders, 
he  would  unquestionably  have  moved  to  Burgoyne’s  assistance. 

In  the  meantime  General  Barry  St.  Leger  with  a  force  of  about 
nine  hundred  whites,  later  reenforced  by  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  Indians,  had  been  attempting  to  complete  his  part  in  the 
campaign.  Leaving  Montreal  on  June  twenty-third,  he  had  moved 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  arriving  at  Oswego  on  July 
twenty-fifth,  and  in  front  of  Fort  Stanwix  on  the  Mohawk  on  August 
third.  This  American  post  was  garrisoned  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Peter  Gansevoort.  St.  Leger 
undoubtedly  felt  as  contemptuous  of  the  task  before  him  as  did  Bur- 
goyne.  Some  of  the  Iroquois  were  actively  helping  the  Americans 
and  others  were  not  very  friendly.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
particularly  with  Indians,  and  the  British  general  felt  he  could  easily 
win  the  support  of  the  lukewarm  red  men.  Moreover,  he  expected 
the  Johnsons,  the  Butlers,  and  great  numbers  of  Mohawk  Valley 
Tories  to  rally  to  his  standard.  In  fact,  the  success  of  St.  Leger’s 
campaign  depended  upon  the  support  he  could  obtain  from  these  two 
sources.  The  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix  was  promptly  begun.  On  the 
fifth,  however,  the  British  were  informed  by  a  message  from  Molly 
Brant,  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  that  General  Nicholas 
Herkimer  and  eight  hundred  American  militia  were  advancing  to 
Gansevoort’s  relief.  St.  Leger  then  decided  to  divide  his  forces,  and 
sent  a  party  of  four  hundred  Indians  and  a  detachment  of  Tories  to 
ambush  the  oncoming  patriots. 

On  the  morning  of  August  sixth,  Herkimer  held  a  council  of  war. 
He  personally  was  opposed  to  a  further  advance  toward  Fort  Stan¬ 
wix  since  he  had  not  received  the  expected  signal  that  Gansevoort 
was  ready  to  cooperate.  His  subordinates,  however,  were  anxious 
to  proceed,  regardless  of  this  situation,  and  hotly  accused  their  leader 
of  cowardice  and  even  sympathy  with  the  enemy.  After  a  stormy 
session,  Herkimer  yielded  and  continued  the  advance.  Sixty  Oneida 
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Indians  led  the  way,  then  followed  six  hundred  militia  led  by  the  com¬ 
mander  in  person  on  a  white  horse.  After  them  came  the  wagons, 
while  two  hundred  militia  brought  up  the  rear.  Meanwhile  the 
Mohawk  chief,  Joseph  Brant,  was  preparing  a  gruesome  trap  for  this 
column  in  a  ravine  between  Oriskany  village  and  Fort  Stanwix.  As 
the  American  force  advanced,  the  Oneida  scouts  suspected  nothing. 
Herkimer  failed  to  halt  and  send  men  ahead  to  examine  the  ravine 
as  was  customary,  but,  like  Ephraim  Williams  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  marched  his  men  straight  into  the  jaws  of  death.  Guns 
exploded  on  all  sides  and  the  battle  of  Oriskany  was  on.  Herkimer’s 
horse  was  killed  and  he  was  wounded,  but  he  continued  to  direct 
operations  amid  the  hail  of  bullets.  Both  sides  lost  heavily,  and 
although  Brant’s  force  ultimately  retreated,  the  Americans  were 
unable  to  pursue.  While  the  battle  had  been  raging  a  section  of 
Gansevoort’s  garrison  had  left  the  fort  and  plundered  one  of  St. 
Leger’s  camps,  carrying  away  many  Indian  blankets  and  important 
papers.  Herkimer  had  not  succeeded  in  relieving  Fort  Stanwix,  but 
St.  Leger  had  been  halted.  Perhaps  of  more  importance,  the  British 
Indians  were  disheartened  at  the  loss  of  lives  and  supplies.  Mean¬ 
while,  Schuyler  heard  of  Herkimer’s  failure  to  relieve  the  fort.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  force  of  only  forty-five  hundred  facing 
Burgoyne’s  victorious  army,  he  determined  to  send  a  part  of  his  troops 
against  St.  Leger.  All  of  his  officers  except  Arnold  disapproved,  but 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  Englanders  were  spreading  rumors  that 
he  was  a  traitor  and  was  thus  trying  to  weaken  the  American  Army, 
Schuyler  persisted.  Arnold  volunteered  to  head  the  expedition  to 
Fort  Stanwix,  an  offer  that  was  gratefully  accepted. 

In  the  meantime,  Burgoyne  was  not  content  with  his  own  slow 
movement  southward.  One  of  his  major  problems  was  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  provisions.  His  lines  of  communication  were  long  and 
delicate.  He  was  unable  to  adequately  protect  them  from  American 
movements  in  his  rear  without  leaving  detachments  behind,  which  he 
could  not  do  without  seriously  weakening  his  main  army.  Moreover, 
the  Americans  had  destroyed  or  taken  possession  of  all  the  available 
food  and  other  supplies  in  striking  distance  of  his  army.  He  knew 
that  at  Bennington  there  was  located  an  important  supply  depot  where 
stores  collected  from  the  upper  Connecticut  River  had  been  gathered 
for  Schuyler.  If  Burgoyne  could  capture  these,  he  would  be  greatly 
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improving  his  own  position  and  at  the  same  time  crippling  his  enemy. 
Riedesel  was  also  anxious  to  obtain  horses  for  his  German  dragoons, 
while  recruits  were  needed  in  the  Tory  detachments.  The  result  was 
that  the  British  commander  sent  Colonel  Baum  with  a  force  of  about 
eight  hundred  men,  about  half  of  whom  were  Germans,  to  seize 
Bennington. 

This  movement  was  unfortunate,  from  the  British  point  of  view, 
from  beginning  to  end.  To  start  with,  Burgoyne’s  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  patriot  force  at  Bennington  was  inadequate.  He  thought 
that  only  three  or  four  hundred  militia  guarded  the  important  stores. 
In  the  second  place,  the  proposed  maneuver  was  an  operation  that 
required  quick  movement.  For  this  purpose,  the  German  soldiers 
were  not  suited.  They  were  noted  for  their  slowness,  particularly  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy  dragoons  with  their  heavy  equipment  and 
their  uncomfortable  apparel.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  Baum’s  com¬ 
mand,  although  more  mobile,  failed  to  add  much  strength  to  the  expe¬ 
dition.  The  Indians  in  particular  were  losing  their  interest  in  Bur¬ 
goyne’s  campaign,  and  were  deserting  from  the  army  on  all  sides. 
Baum  could  not  count  upon  them  under  pressure,  and  he  could  not 
even  be  certain  of  the  Canadians.  Finally,  the  detachment  was 
directed  to  move  along  a  bad  road  through  dense  forests,  suited  to 
ambush,  between  the  main  American  force  at  Stillwater  and  Warner’s 
detachment  at  Manchester.  Considering  all  the  facts,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  just  how  the  raid  against  Bennington  could  have  succeeded. 

It  so  happened  at  just  this  time  that  a  large  force  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  militia  under  John  Stark  was  at  this  important  military  depot, 
while  the  durable  Seth  Warner  and  his  Vermonters  were  encamped 
at  Manchester.  This  was  the  same  John  Stark  who  had  won  fame 
while  associated  with  the  unparalleled  Robert  Rogers  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  His  great  accomplishments  as  a  ranger  leader 
had  rightfully  won  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  fron¬ 
tiersmen.  His  reputation  was  almost  as  great  among  the  British 
generals  as  with  his  own.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  been 
eagerly  active  in  the  patriot  cause  and  had  contributed  considerably 
to  American  success.  In  the  first  part  of  1777?  however,  when  Con¬ 
gress  had  been  misled  into  promoting  junior  officers  over  Arnold’s 
head  in  spite  of  his  valuable  services,  the  politicians  also  had  commit¬ 
ted  the  equivalent  blunder  of  passing  over  Stark.  He  had  been  furious 
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at  this  slap  in  the  face,  caused,  as  in  Arnold’s  case,  by  restless  enemies 
who  were  powerful,  and  Stark  had  retired  in  disgust  to  his  farm. 
Now,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  Burgoyne’s  invasion  was  striking  terror 
among  the  populace,  and  New  Hampshire,  thanks  to  the  patriotism 
of  John  Langdon,  was  determined  to  do  her  part.  The  General 
Court  of  that  State  naturally  turned  to  Stark  to  take  command.  He 
was  still  bitter  and  resentful  over  his  treatment  by  Congress,  while  he 
also  possessed  in  full  measure  the  usual  New  Englander’s  disdain  for 
and  prejudices  against  New  Yorkers,  including  General  Schuyler.  He 
eventually  compromised  by  agreeing  to  accept  the  command  of  the 
New  Hampshire  militia  on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  account¬ 
able  to  either  the  American  Army  or  to  Congress,  but  only  to  his  own 
State.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  a  united  front  against  Burgoyne  was 
essential,  Stark  and  his  beloved  New  Hampshire  insisted  on  fighting 
alone,  so  great  was  sectional  bitterness.  In  any  case,  one  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  inhabitants  volunteered  to  serve 
under  him.  Meanwhile,  Schuyler  had  placed  General  Lincoln  in 
charge  of  the  militia  being  gathered  in  Vermont.  It  happened  that 
the  New  Hampshire  militia  was  situated  in  Manchester  at  this  time, 
and  that  Lincoln,  in  Stark’s  absence,  ordered  this  force  to  march 
to  the  Hudson.  The  latter  arrived  just  in  time  to  find  his  men  lined 
up  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  former,  and  was  furious.  In  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  did  he  state  his  intention  to  continue  to  operate  inde¬ 
pendently.  Lincoln  was  in  no  position  to  force  Stark’s  men  to  obey 
his  orders,  and  was  compelled  to  give  in.  It  so  happened  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  officers  promoted  over  Stark’s  head,  a  fact  that  did 
not  now  make  for  peace.  Thus  it  was  that  Lincoln  more  or  less  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  plan  of  the  New  Hampshire  leader  to  march  to  Bennington 
when  he  had  become  convinced  that  Stark  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
cooperate  with  Schuyler.  As  a  result,  when  Baum  finally  marched 
away  from  Burgoyne’s  camp  to  capture  the  supply  depot,  it  was  not 
guarded  by  the  usual  small  detachment,  but  by  Stark’s  entire  com¬ 
mand.  No  only  were  the  men  composing  the  American  force  rugged, 
untamed  frontiersmen  of  the  hardiest  type,  but  their  leader  was  a 
fierce  fighter  of  abundant  experience,  licking  his  wounds  like  a  maimed 
lion.  Anyone  who  crossed  his  path  was  doomed  to  rough,  resentful 
treatment,  and  Baum  was  headed  straight  for  the  lion’s  den. 

After  a  number  of  minor  skirmishes,  the  British  force  came  upon 
a  detachment  of  two  hundred  Americans  which  Stark  had  sent  out 
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toward  Cambridge.  The  patriots  immediately  retreated,  and  Baum 
continued  on  after  them  until,  when  within  about  four  miles  of  Benning¬ 
ton,  he  saw  Stark’s  force  in  front  of  him.  He  then  halted,  but  no 
attack  was  made,  the  Americans  finally  withdrawing  approximately  a 
mile  to  camp.  Although  the  British  were  far  from  their  base  and  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  much  superior  force,  they  made  no  move  to  retreat,  so 
great  was  their  contempt  for  the  fighting  ability  of  the  rebels.  Baum 
also  made  the  mistake  of  selecting  a  poor  position,  but  he  felt  secure 
because  he  had  sent  to  Burgoyne  for  reenforcements.  “Gentleman 
Johnny,”  awakened  from  his  sleep  to  receive  the  request  for  more 
troops,  now  made  a  new  blunder  in  misinterpreting  Baum’s  situation, 
and  ordered  Breymann  and  his  slow-moving  Germans  to  march  to  his 
aid.  The  fact  is  that  Baum  should  have  been  ordered  to  retreat,  or 
else  the  relief  should  have  been  carried  out  quickly. 

Friday  the  fifteenth  was  an  extremely  rainy  day,  and  it  was  unwise 
to  attack  in  such  weather,  both  Stark  and  Baum  waiting  for  better 
conditions.  In  the  meantime,  Breymann’s  five  hundred  and  fifty  Ger¬ 
mans,  sodden  with  rain  and  forced  to  help  the  horses  pull  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  wagons  and  cannon  over  the  extremely  muddy  road,  continued 
slowly  toward  their  destination.  So  slow  was  the  movement  of  this 
detachment  that  it  averaged  only  about  a  half  a  mile  an  hour,  and 
covered  only  about  eight  miles  in  the  entire  day,  an  incredible  and 
stupid  performance.  During  the  same  day  Warner’s  force,  number¬ 
ing  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  plodded  along  in  the  heavy  mud 
on  the  way  from  Manchester  to  Stark’s  assistance.  These  troops 
traveled  until  midnight,  when  they  camped  within  six  miles  of  their 
destination,  Warner  going  ahead  to  consult  with  Stark.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  mileage  of  the  Germans  and  the  Vermonters  on  that  dark 
and  rainy  day  was  destined  to  loom  large  in  the  events  to  follow. 

The  following  morning  it  was  also  raining.  At  this  time  Stark  had 
over  two  thousand  men  at  his  disposal,  and  Baum  was  in  great  dan¬ 
ger.  Much  depended  on  the  speed  attained  by  Breymann.  It  was 
imperative  that  he  should  arrive  before  there  was  a  change  in  the 
weather,  but  this  was  not  to  be.  Shortly  before  noon  the  sun  came 
out,  to  smile  upon  the  patriot  cause.  As  soon  as  possible,  Stark  and 
Warner  led  the  Americans  against  Baum’s  position,  the  former  prom¬ 
ising,  according  to  tradition,  “We’ll  beat  them  today  or  Molly  Stark’s 
a  widow.”  Meanwhile,  the  German  commander  was  so  infected  with 
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the  overconfidence  felt  by  Burgoyne  and  Skene  that  he  did  not  con¬ 
centrate  his  small  force  in  one  place,  relying  on  his  cannon  and  trained 
Germans  to  disperse  the  amateurs  in  front  of  him  at  their  ease.  His 
detached  command  was  in  a  poor  position  to  resist  the  heavy  odds 
that  numbers  cast  against  it.  Even  when  he  noticed  sections  of 
Stark’s  army  on  their  way  to  surround  him  he  paid  little  heed,  feeling 
certain  that  they  were  retreating.  So  great  was  Baum’s  trustfulness 
that  he  permitted  groups  of  American  soldiers  to  take  positions 
between  his  scattered  forces,  unopposed,  being  completely  fooled  by 
Stark  into  believing  that  they  were  Tories  on  their  way  to  his 
assistance. 

It  was  three  o’clock  before  the  American  flanking  movements  were 
approaching  completion  and  the  battle  was  begun.  Baum  was  almost 
surrounded,  and  his  Canadians  and  Indians  immediately  fled  through 
the  woods.  After  terrific  fighting  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  which 
Stark  later  stated  “was  the  hottest  I  ever  saw,”  Baum’s  forces  were 
completely  annihilated,  and  the  commander  himself  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  American  miltia  had  suffered  little  loss  and  they  now 
eagerly  chased  the  heavily  equipped  German  dragoons  as  the  latter 
attempted  to  run  away  on  that  hot  sultry  August  afternoon.  Stark’s 
men  went  on  a  rampage,  scattering  to  plunder  the  baggage  train  of 
the  enemy.  Soon  disorder  was  in  progress  everywhere.  The  American 
forces  were  victorious  but  in  no  condition  for  further  military  action. 

Meanwhile,  Breymann  was  drawing  closer,  making  better  time 
than  the  day  before.  Finally  reports  of  a  battle  began  to  come  to 
him,  some  of  them  favorable  and  some  not  so  good.  He  could  not 
believe  that  Baum  had  been  destroyed,  but  decided  that  the  proper 
thing  was  to  move  forward  rapidly  in  any  case.  Soon  his  Germans 
came  in  contact  with  Stark’s  troops.  Although  his  men  were  fatigued 
from  their  hard  marching  under  the  boiling  sun,  the  American  militia 
was  also  tired,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  fighting  and  partly  from 
chasing  the  remnants  of  Baum’s  force.  At  first,  Breymann’s  detach¬ 
ment  pushed  back  the  scattered  militia,  and  the  result  looked  doubt¬ 
ful.  Stark,  himself,  was  skeptical  about  the  advisability  of  continuing 
the  fight  against  his  new  enemy,  but  the  action  was  finally  decided  in 
his  favor.  At  about  sunset,  Warner’s  troops  finally  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  arrival  of  these  fresh  fighters,  who  had  meandered  so 
slowly  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades,  turned  the  tide.  At  this 
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point,  Breymann’s  ammunition  gave  out.  He  was  compelled  to 
retreat,  leaving  his  guns  on  the  field  of  battle.  As  his  men  hurried 
in  the  general  direction  of  Burgoyne’s  camp  in  the  gathering  dusk, 
his  detachment  was  saved  only  by  darkness.  It  became  clear  that  the 
British  commander  should  have  sent  Breymann  with  Baum  and  not 
after  him. 

The  American  victory  at  Bennington  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Bur- 
goyne.  He  had  failed  completely  to  capture  the  valuable  patriot 
stores.  He  now  was  forced  to  wait  until  sufficient  food  could  be 
transported  over  his  long  lines  of  communication  to  make  a  further 
advance  possible.  This  additional  delay  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  American  cause.  In  the  second  place,  the  British  Army  had  been 
seriously  weakened  by  the  bungled  expedition.  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty  men  had  been  irrevocably  lost  one  way  or  another,  and  Bur¬ 
goyne’s  effective  troops  now  numbered  only  about  four  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  desertion  of  the  Indians,  which  had  started 
previously  because  of  their  resentment  at  Burgoyne’s  efforts  to  control 
them,  now  became  general.  Even  Saint-Luc  de  la  Corne  went  home  in 
disgust,  and  only  eighty  savages  remained.  Furthermore,  any  possi¬ 
bility  that  there  might  be  a  Tory  uprising  was  considerably  lessened, 
while  some  of  the  loyalists,  already  members  of  the  British  Army, 
became  discouraged  and  melted  away.  The  main  loss  of  the  British, 
however,  was  in  their  morale.  Although  the  regulars  retained  much  of 
their  self-confidence,  it  was  a  rude  jolt  for  them  to  discover  that  the 
American  militia  was  capable  of  defeating  trained  soldiers.  Burgoyne 
and  his  officers  now  beheld  grim  reality  rather  than  rose-colored  illu¬ 
sions.  There  was  little  of  balm,  or  of  Baum,  for  the  British  com¬ 
mander  after  the  Bennington  affair.  Discounted  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible,  the  battle  was  a  serious  check  to  the  British  campaign.  As  time 
continued  on,  it  was  to  loom  higher  and  higher  on  the  military  hori¬ 
zon.  In  the  third  place,  as  the  morale  of  Burgoyne’s  army  was  deflated, 
the  spirit  of  the  American  militia  and  populace  took  on  new  vigor. 
Some  of  the  prestige  lost  at  Ticonderoga  had  been  recovered.  In  the 
fourth  place,  St.  Leger  was  now  forced  to  shift  for  himself.  In  any 
case,  the  long  list  of  inexcusable  errors  of  omission  and  commission 
charged  up  to  Burgoyne,  Skene,  Baum,  and  Breymann  was  discredit¬ 
able  to  the  British  from  all  points  of  view. 

The  American  militiamen,  instead  of  following  up  their  successes 
by  closing  in  on  Burgoyne’s  camp,  filtered  away  to  their  homes  as 
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rapidly  as  they  had  arrived.  Stark  himself  was  in  poor  health,  a  fact 
which  undoubtedly  hindered  aggressive  tactics.  In  any  case,  the 
victors  of  Bennington  failed  to  make  any  whole-hearted  effort  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  campaign,  an  omission  that  was  natural  for  militia,  yet 
thoroughly  unfortunate  from  the  patriot  point  of  view. 

While  the  battle  of  Bennington  was  being  fought,  St.  Leger  con¬ 
tinued  his  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  Gansevoort  persisted  in  his 
stubborn  defense.  Even  though  the  British  threatened  Indian  atroci¬ 
ties  unless  the  garrison  yielded  at  once,  the  Americans  refused  to 
surrender.  Finally,  Gansevoort  decided  to  send  for  relief,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Marinus  Willett  and  a  companion  volunteering  for  the  dan¬ 
gerous  mission.  Their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  they 
continued  down  the  Mohawk  Valley  until  they  met  Benedict  Arnold. 
On  August  twenty-first,  the  relieving  force  penetrated  as  far  as  Fort 
Dayton,  but  halted  at  that  post  to  await  reenforcements.  On  the 
twenty-second,  however,  word  arrived  that  Fort  Stanwix  was  in  grave 
danger,  and  Arnold  decided  to  press  on  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  outnumbered  by  St.  Leger.  The  British  commander  had,  by  zig¬ 
zag  trenches,  approached  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  fort, 
a  fact  that  constituted  a  great  source  of  danger  to  the  garrison.  Sup¬ 
plies  were  running  low,  nothing  had  been  learned  of  Willett’s  success, 
and  it  began  to  permeate  the  minds  of  the  American  officers  that  it 
might  be  best  to  accept  St.  Leger’s  terms.  From  this  fate,  however, 
they  were  saved  by  Arnold. 

The  main  English  weakness  lay  with  their  Indian  contingent.  We 
have  already  seen  how  their  ardor  had  been  dampened  by  the  great 
loss  of  life  at  Oriskany,  and  their  spirits  depressed  by  the  capture  of 
their  blankets  and  supplies.  Futhermore,  the  redskins  were  restless 
individuals  unsuited  to  long  drawn-out  actions.  Arnold  suspected  that 
the  savages  would  by  this  time  be  sick  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
and  hit  upon  a  ruse  to  strike  St.  Leger  in  his  most  vulnerable  spot.  It 
happened  that,  among  the  prisoners,  there  was  a  half-wit  named  Hon 
Yost.  Everyone  acquainted  with  Indians  was  aware  of  the  reverence 
felt  by  them  for  such  unfortunates.  Arnold  now  told  the  prisoner 
that  if  he  would  go  to  St.  Leger’s  camp  and  frighten  the  Indians  by 
exaggerating  the  size  of  the  relieving  force,  his  life  would  be  spared. 
This  idea  delighted  Yost.  His  clothes  were  filled  with  bullet  holes  to 
make  the  enemy  believe  that  he  had  escaped  at  the  hazard  of  his 
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life,  and  his  brother,  Nicholas,  was  retained  as  hostage  to  insure 
Hon’s  good  behavior.  An  Oneida  Indian  was  also  sent  toward  St. 
Leger’s  camp  at  the  same  time  to  corroborate  the  Dutchman’s  story. 
Once  inside  the  British  camp,  Yost  carried  out  his  mission  with  com¬ 
plete  success.  When  the  Indians  asked  him  about  the  size  of  Arnold’s 
forces,  he  pointed  to  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  They  looked  upon  his 
story  as  a  warning  from  the  Great  Spirit  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
British  camp.  Soon  the  Oneida  appeared  and  played  his  part  well. 
He  told  them,  among  other  things,  that  Arnold  had  no  desire  to  fight 
the  Indians  but  only  the  British  and  the  Tories.  Soon  panic  existed 

everywhere  among  the  red 
men.  They  even  stole  liq¬ 
uor  and  clothes  from  the 
officers’  tents.  Without  the 
savages,  St.  Leger  was  help¬ 
less  and  was  forced  to  re¬ 
treat  at  once.  The  red 
men,  by  spreading  wild  ru¬ 
mors,  caused  their  white  al¬ 
lies  to  throw  away  their 
packs  in  order  that  the  In¬ 
dians  might  plunder  them. 
Fort  Stanwix  had  been  re¬ 
lieved  without  a  battle  by 
this  ruse  of  Arnold’s,  and 
Gansevoort  was  free  to 
come  out  of  his  trap  at  will. 

An  effort  was  made  to 
pursue  St.  Leger,  but  a 
heavy  rain  made  fast 
marching  impossible  and 
the  British  retired  in  safety. 
Leaving  seven  hundred  men 
to  garrison  Forts  Stanwix, 
Dayton  and  Johnson,  Arnold  returned  in  triumph  to  the  main  army  on 
the  Hudson  with  twelve  hundred  troops.  In  a  period  of  only  twenty 
days  he  had  succeeded  in  upsetting  St.  Leger’s  dangerous  plans,  and 
pi  eventing  a  general  lory  uprising  along  the  Mohawk.  This  was  of 
great  importance  in  determining  the  approaching  battles  of  Saratoga. 
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The  Americans  were  free  to  devote  their  entire  attention  to  “Gentle¬ 
man  Johnny,”  and  were  in  little  danger  of  a  major  diversion,  thanks 
to  St.  Leger’s  retreat  and  Howe’s  incompetence,  buttressed  by  Ger¬ 
main’s  error  of  omission.  It  is  true  that  St.  Leger  was  free  to  move 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Richelieu  rivers  and  over  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  to  Burgoyne’s  assistance,  but  it  was  an  extremely  long  journey 
in  those  days  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  he  could  arrive  in 
time  to  be  of  much  value.  In  any  case,  within  only  a  few  days  after 
the  devastating  blow  dealt  him  at  Bennington  by  Stark,  the  British 
commander  was  now  groggy  from  this  new  catastrophe  which  had 
fallen  upon  St.  Leger.  It  was  clear  that  if  Albany  were  to  be  taken 
he  would  have  to  capture  it  alone  and  unaided. 

At  about  this  time,  however,  luck  began  to  smile  upon  the  red¬ 
coats.  From  now  on  the  patriot  army  was  not  to  be  commanded  by 
Schuyler  but  by  Gates.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  New  Yorker 
had  conducted  the  defensive  warfare,  following  the  surrender  of 
Ticonderoga,  with  great  brilliance,  he  was  overdue  for  a  fall.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  rabid  sectional  feeling  existing  at  the  time,  the  ceaseless 
intrigue  of  the  scheming  Gates  with  the  politicians,  and  the  constant 
pressing  of  trumped-up  charges  of  treason  centering  around  the  story 
of  the  silver  bullets,  he  had  already  retained  the  command  longer  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected.  The  fall  of  Ticonderoga 
demanded  scapegoats,  and  Schuyler  and  St.  Clair  were  obviously  suita¬ 
ble  victims  of  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  populace.  Thus  at  this  critical 
juncture,  the  American  Army  was  deprived  of  its  able  commander 
and  the  British  were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  crossing  swords  with 
him,  thanks  to  the  unwitting  cooperation  of  the  American  Congress. 
According  to  Ira  Allen,  this  move  inspired  New  England  with  hope 
and  confidence;  but  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  Gates, 
this  faith  was  misplaced.  The  new  commander,  a  selfish  bombastic 
snob,  whom  Hoffman  Nickerson  has  fittingly  compared  with  Dickens’ 
“Uriah  Heep,”  was  certainly  not  the  one  to  have  charge  of  Ameri¬ 
can  destiny  on  the  battlefields  of  Saratoga.  Although  his  intrigue 
had  won  for  him  the  command  of  the  army,  his  laurels  were  destined 
to  be  won  for  him  entirely  by  his  subordinates,  while  he  himself  has 
been  famed  for  the  doubtful  distinction  of  winning  the  decisive  conflict 
without  once  appearing  in  person  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Gates’  appointment  occurred  as  early  as  August  fourth,  but  he 
apparently  was  in  no  hurry  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  his  new 
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office  for  he  did  not  arrive  in  Albany  until  more  than  two  weeks  later, 
August  nineteenth.  Although  welcomed  cordially  by  the  man  whom 
he  displaced,  he  treated  Schuyler  with  scant  consideration,  not 
even  inviting  him  to  his  first  council  of  war.  At  first,  he  found  the 
army  weakened  by  the  absence  of  Arnold’s  detachment  that  had 
marched  to  Fort  Stanwix,  and  of  Lincoln’s  command  which  had 
departed  to  join  Stark  at  Bennington.  In  the  first  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  however,  he  was  strengthened  by  the  return  of  Arnold  and  also 
by  Daniel  Morgan  and  his  famed  riflemen.  There  never  existed  a 
hardier  or  more  fearless  fighter  than  this  great  Virginian.  Many 
are  the  legends  concerning  his  unusual  feats,  including  his  famous 
march  with  Arnold  through  the  Maine  wilderness.  The  number  of 
his  men  was  small,  but  better  ones  have  never  been  found,  and  they 
were  experts  with  their  Kentucky  rifles.  To  augment  this  force,  there 
were  added  to  it  two  hundred  picked  New  Hampshire  settlers  under 
Dearborn.  Gates  had  reason  to  feel  thankful  for  the  presence  of 
Morgan,  Dearborn  and  their  able  warriors.  He  was  not  successful, 
however,  in  obtaining  help  from  Stark.  He  did  his  best  to  win  the 
goodwill  of  that  sulking  officer,  but  tact  and  entreaties  were  of  no 
avail.  Stark  insisted  upon  pursuing  his  own  stubborn  counsels. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  bitter  New  Hampshire 
leader  to  cooperate,  Gates’  forces  numbered  over  seven  thousand  in 
all.  At  this  time  General  Lincoln  was  stationed  at  Pawlet  with  two 
thousand  men,  contemplating  movements  in  Burgoyne’s  rear. 

Since  Lincoln’s  movements  were  to  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  maneuvers  of  the  contending  armies  on  the  Saratoga  bat¬ 
tlefields,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  his  efforts  in  their  entirety,  even 
though  encroaching  upon  the  next  chapter  from  a  chronological  point 
of  view.  This  general,  realizing  that  he  was  too  fat  for  rapid  and 
effective  movements,  decided  to  remain  where  he  was  with  five  hun¬ 
dred  men,  dividing  the  remainder  of  his  army  into  three  sections  of  a 
similar  size.  One,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Woodbridge,  was 
scheduled  to  move  against  Skenesborough,  Fort  Ann  and  Fort  Edward 
in  that  order;  a  second,  and  the  most  important,  under  John  Brown 
of  Pittsfield,  was  to  move  against  Ticonderoga  on  the  western  side 
of  the  lake;  while  the  third,  under  Colonel  Johnson,  was  to  support 
Brown’s  scheme  by  a  diversion  against  Mount  Independence  on  the 
Vermont  shore.  At  daybreak  on  September  eighteenth,  Brown  sue- 
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ceeded  in  capturing  possession  of  the  landing  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
George,  including  stores  and  American  prisoners,  and  seized  Mount 
Defiance,  as  well.  He  soon  controlled  practically  all  the  western 
shore  around  Ticonderoga  except  the  main  fort,  and  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  This  demand  was  based  very  much  on  bluff, 
however,  and  the  British  commander  refused  to  yield.  After  he  and 
Johnson  had  hammered  away  at  the  enemy  positions  without  result 
they  retired  on  the  twenty-second,  the  latter  moving  eastward  and  the 
former  embarking  on  Lake  George.  Brown’s  intention  now  was  to 
obtain  possession  of  Diamond  Island,  which  the  English  used  as  an 
important  supply  depot.  He  hoped  to  surprise  the  garrison  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  twenty-third,  but  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  he  considered 
it  was  dangerous  to  move  forward,  and  the  attack  was  not  made  until 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth.  By  that  time,  however,  Captain 
Thomas  Aubrey,  who  was  in  command  of  the  British  post,  had 
received  news  of  Brown’s  intentions.  The  guns  manning  the  breast¬ 
works  erected  on  the  island  eventually  proved  to  be  conclusively 
superior  to  those  in  Brown’s  flotilla.  Ultimately,  the  Americans 
were  forced  to  retreat  across  the  lake  to  Van  Wormer’s  Bay,  where 
they  burned  their  boats  that  they  might  not  be  captured  by  the  English, 
and  retreated  over  the  mountains,  reaching  Lincoln’s  camp  in  safety. 
These  aggressive  tactics  in  Burgoyne’s  rear,  while  failing  of  complete 
success,  nevertheless  were  unpleasant  to  the  British,  who  were  hope¬ 
lessly  dependent  upon  their  line  of  communication  to  Canada.  The 
work  of  these  units  of  Lincoln’s  army  also  tended  to  hearten  the 
soldiers  of  Gates’  army.  Perhaps  of  the  most  importance,  Brown  had 
managed  to  pick  up  information  that  Burgoyne  now  had  only  four 
weeks’  provisions  left.  In  the  meantime,  Lincoln  had  been  receiving 
urgent  requests  from  Gates  for  his  presence  on  the  Hudson.  He 
responded  by  recalling  Colonel  Woodbridge’s  detachment  that  had 
set  out  for  Skenesborough,  and  arriving  in  person  at  Bemis  Heights 
on  the  twenty-second  with  Brown  finally  following  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  September.  By  that  time  the  first  battle  of  Saratoga,  fought  on 
Freeman’s  farm,  was  over. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


The  Battles  of  Saratoga 


The  Burgoyne  campaign,  which  was  destined  to  play  such'  a  large 
part  in  the  quest  for  American  liberty,  was  now  rapidly  approaching  a 
crisis.  It  was  September  and  the  British  would  soon  be  forced  by 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  either  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  reach 
Albany  or  to  retreat.  Knowing  “Gentleman  Johnny’s”  pride  and  love- 
of-self,  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  he  would  do  the  latter.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  moved  much  farther  toward  Albany  he  was 
certain  to  encounter  the  American  Army.  Thus  it  was  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  engagement  loomed  around  the  corner,  a  battle  destined  to  alter 
the  paths  of  world  history  and  to  throw  off  the  shackles  that  fettered 
American  liberty. 

Gates  finally  decided  to  advance  northward.  If  Burgoyne  should 
happen  to  retreat,  the  American  Army  would  be  better  situated  to 
interfere  with  such  a  movement;  while  if  the  British  should  decide  to 
advance,  the  patriots  would  be  able  to  select  a  much  better  defensive 
military  position  than  they  could  find  on  the  Mohawk.  In  any  case 
it  might  be  better  for  the  morale  of  the  soldiers  to  advance  after  so 
many  retreats  in  the  past.  Accordingly,  Gates  set  out  northward  on 
September  eighth,  finally  halting  on  Bemis  Heights,  so  named  because 
a  man  named  Bemis  kept  a  tavern  there.  Here,  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  the  Polish  engineer,  fortifications  were 
now  erected  commanding  the  Hudson.  These  preparations  were 
begun  none  too  soon.  As  early  as  the  twelfth,  reports  were  confirmed 
that  Burgoyne  was  on  the  move,  while  on  the  following  day  the  British 
commander  sent  part  of  his  army  across  the  Hudson,  a  decision  pos¬ 
sibly  as  important  and  as  far-reaching  as  Caesar’s  crossing  of  the 
Rubicon. 
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It  is  true  that  there  was  not  much  else  for  Burgoyne  to  do  if  he 
was  to  capture  Albany.  The  fortified  position  of  Gates’  army  con¬ 
trolled  the  Hudson,  and  it  certainly  would  be  highly  dangerous  to 
proceed  southward  without  capturing  the  menacing  works.  Since  the 
British  Army  was  located  east  of  the  Hudson  while  Bemis  Heights 
was  on  the  opposite  side,  to  cross  the  river  was  the  only  way  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  Americans.  Furthermore,  there  was  much  to  lose  by  delay 
for  every  day  would  see  the  patriot  works  strengthened,  and  it  would 
be  suicidal  for  cold  weather  to  catch  him  this  far  south  far  from  his 
base  of  supplies  and  without  shelter  for  his  men,  particularly  after 
Lake  Champlain  had  time  to  freeze.  Yet,  when  Burgoyne  ordered 
his  units  to  cross  the  Hudson  on  the  thirteenth,  he  was  gambling  with 
destiny.  His  lines  of  communication  were  now  doomed  to  be  cut 
off,  and  he  was  dependent  upon  the  supplies  which  he  had  on  hand.  In 
case  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  retreat  toward  Canada,  the  recross¬ 
ing  of  the  Hudson  was  bound  to  prove  an  obstacle.  Moreover,  he 
was  operating  more  or  less  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  the  true  strength 
of  the  opposing  army.  There  was  no  other  decision  for  Burgoyne  to 
make;  he  had  to  take  a  chance.  In  any  case,  his  move  was  not  hope¬ 
less  by  any  means.  It  is  true  that  his  Germans  had  been  battered  at 
Bennington  and  that  St.  Leger’s  Indians  had  proven  unstable  around 
Fort  Stanwix,  but  he  had  had  no  cause  to  lose  confidence  in  his  regulars. 
They  had  conducted  themselves  with  credit  and,  although  stubbornly 
resisted  at  Hubbardton  and  Fort  Ann,  had  ultimately  triumphed. 
The  capture  of  Ticonderoga  had  been  so  easy,  and  American  blunders 
so  simple  and  obvious,  that  he  had  little  reason  to  doubt  the  ability 
of  his  redcoats  to  deal  adequately  with  the  enemy  in  front  of  him. 
Although  it  is  historically  incorrect  to  say  that  when  he  crossed  the 
Hudson  “he  burned  his  bridges  behind  him,”  nevertheless  it  is  figura¬ 
tively  accurate;  and  in  any  case  he  did  actually  break  up  his  bridges. 

Because  of  the  desertion  of  his  Indians  and  the  accuracy  of  Mor¬ 
gan’s  sharpshooters,  Burgoyne  was  not  well  informed  concerning  the 
American  position,  and  made  his  way  southward  in  an  extremely 
leisurely  and  cautious  manner.  At  this  time  he  had  only  about  eight 
hundred  auxiliaries,  but  still  retained  fifty-five  hundred  regulars. 
Gates’  army  now  numbered  between  six  and  seven  thousand  partisans. 
Stark  arrived  on  the  eighteenth,  but  that  was  of  no  assistance  to  the 
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American  cause.  On  that  exact  day,  the  two-month  term  of  the  New 
Hampshire  militia  expired,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  by  Gates 
and  other  generals  could  keep  them  from  going  home.  An  important 
battle  was  in  the  air  and  was  almost  ready  to  begin,  but  this  fact  did 
not  trouble  their  consciences.  The  American  lines  were  two  miles  in 
length,  the  most  exposed  point  being  guarded  by  Fort  Neilson.  The 
right  wing,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Gates,  occupied  the  hills 
and  flats  near  the  Hudson;  the  left  wing  under  the  command  of 
Arnold,  including  the  units,  among  others,  led  by  Poor,  Morgan  and 
Dearborn,  was  posted  on  the  hills  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of 
the  river;  while  the  center  was  dominated  by  Learned’s  brigade.  The 
left  wing  of  Burgoyne’s  army,  numbering  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
men,  together  with  the  artillery,  was  sent  down  the  river  road  under 
Riedesel  and  Phillips.  The  center,  also  containing  about  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  soldiers,  was  led  by  Hamilton,  although  accompanied  by  Bur- 
goyne,  himself.  The  right  wing,  under  the  command  of  Fraser,  was 
by  far  the  strongest  of  the  three  columns.  The  difficulty  with  the 
British  advance  was  that  the  center  and  right  wing  were  ordered  to 
march  through  the  woods,  where  they  were  bound  to  get  out  of  touch 
with  each  other.  The  movements  of  these  two  columns  were  to  be 
regulated  by  the  firing  of  signal  guns,  and  when  the  proper  time  should 
arrive  for  a  general  assault  on  the  American  position,  three  heavy 
guns  were  to  be  fired  as  a  signal. 

The  morning  of  September  nineteenth  had  dawned  cold  and  foggy. 
When  the  atmosphere  cleared,  a  white  hoar  frost,  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight,  gave  evidence  of  an  early  northern  winter.  Across  the 
whitened  ground  the  sound  of  beating  drums  was  clear  and  ominous. 
After  leisurely  preparations,  the  three  British  columns  began  to 
march.  Here  and  there  the  American  lookouts  from  the  tops  of 
trees  could  discern  bright  scarlet  uniforms  as  the  regulars  moved 
to  carry  out  Burgoyne’s  orders,  while  the  glitter  from  moving  arms 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  patriot  marksmen. 

Gates  now  had  an  important  decision  to  make.  Should  he  await 
the  attack  from  behind  his  breastworks,  or  should  he  attempt  to  snare 
Burgoyne’s  separate  detachments  in  the  woods  where  the  Americans 
could  fight  to  the  best  advantage?  The  former  policy  had  its  merits, 
for  it  meant  delay.  As  time  went  on,  the  size  of  Gates’  army  was 
bound  to  increase,  while  each  day  would  find  Burgoyne’s  food  sup- 
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ply  smaller  and  smaller,  with  his  lines  to  Canada  hopelessly  cut  and 
winter  threatening.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  much  to  be  said  for 
the  policy  of  fighting  the  British  in  the  thick  woods  and  ravines  where 
the  regulars  could  not  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Thus  it  might 
be  possible  to  severely  cripple  Burgoyne  before  he  was  able  to  bring 
his  heavy  guns  to  bear  on  the  American  position.  Gates  was  inclined 
to  remain  where  he  was  and  to  allow  Burgoyne  to  attack  when 
he  was  ready.  With  this  policy  Arnold  completely  disagreed.  It  was 
contrary  to  his  fiery  nature  to  allow  his  opponent  to  get  in  the  first 
blow,  and  the  isolated  British  units  toiling  through  the  woods  seemed 
made  to  order  for  the  methods  of  warfare  employed  by  Morgan  and 
himself.  Arnold  stormed,  begged  and  entreated  until  finally  Gates 
gave  his  grudging  permission  to  send  Morgan’s  and  Dearborn’s  units 
out  to  meet  the  enemy. 

When  the  first  chance  collision  between  the  two  armies  came,  it 
was  not  pleasant  for  Morgan.  While  his  men  were  chasing  a  small 
detachment  they  rushed  straight  upon  the  main  British  lines,  and  the 
brave  Virginian  feared  that  his  little  force  was  lost.  However,  he 
soon  found  cause  to  change  his  mind,  for  reenforcements  arrived  and 
his  own  men  responded  nobly  to  his  famous  “turkey  call.”  At  about 
one  o’clock  Burgoyne  formed  his  men  at  the  edge  of  a  clearing  known 
as  Freeman’s  Farm,  and  a  stubborn  battle  was  raging,  one  which  the 
British  declared  was  the  hardest  fought  of  any  they  had  ever  expe¬ 
rienced  in  America.  For  nearly  four  hours  a  constant  blaze  of  fire 
was  kept  up.  Arnold  brought  his  entire  detachment  to  Morgan’s 
assistance  and  sent  to  Gates  for  reenforcements.  The  lines  of  battle 
swayed  back  and  forth  throughout  the  afternoon.  Again  and  again 
the  redcoats  courageously  charged  with  their  bayonets,  but  only  to 
encounter  the  relentless  fire  from  the  American  sharpshooters.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  the  patriots  would  succeed  in  capturing  some  of  Burgoyne’s 
guns,  only  to  lose  them  in  a  new  rush  by  the  British.  Reenforcements 
from  Gates  might  have  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  Burgoyne, 
but  none  came.  At  one  time  it  appeared  that  even  without  such  aid, 
Arnold’s  division  might  turn  the  tide  alone.  Fortunately  for  Bur¬ 
goyne,  Phillips  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  situation  by  a  great 
example  of  personal  bravery.  Still  later,  when  the  British  guns  were 
without  ammunition  and  every  artillery  officer  was  killed  or  wounded, 
the  situation  once  more  looked  bad  to  Burgoyne,  but  he  was  again 
saved  from  an  uncertain  future  by  the  arrival  of  Riedesel. 
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In  the  meantime,  Arnold  had  left  the  battlefront  to  personally 
entreat  Gates  for  reenforcements.  Finally  he  had  persuaded  the 
commander-in-chief  to  order  out  Learned’s  brigade.  Hearing  that 
the  action  was  still  undecided,  Arnold  vehemently  exclaimed:  “By 
God!  I’ll  soon  put  an  end  to  it,”  and  galloped  away  to  the  field  of 
battle.  One  of  Gates’  subordinates  expressed  the  belief  that  Arnold 
might  do  some  rash  act  and  suggested  that  that  general  should  be 
ordered  back.  The  commander  was  not  averse  to  the  suggestion  and 
sent  Wilkinson  to  recall  Arnold.  Just  at  the  moment  when  his 
presence  on  the  battlefield  was  needed  most,  because  of  Riedesel’s 
arrival,  Arnold  was  recalled  and  the  American  division  was  deprived 
of  his  inspired  leadership.  Learned’s  brigade  was  sent  into  the  woods 
without  proper  guidance  and  got  lost,  blundering  into  Fraser’s  col¬ 
umn  instead  of  assisting  their  hard-pressed  comrades.  If  Learned’s 
brigade  had  been  under  Arnold’s  leadership  and  had  reached  the 
proper  destination,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  an  important  Ameri¬ 
can  victory  would  have  followed.  Gates  had  no  one  else  but  himself 
to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the  maximum  results  were  not  accomplished. 

Technically,  Burgoyne  was  victorious  in  the  battle  fought  on  Sep¬ 
tember  nineteenth,  for  his  redcoats  now  occupied  the  disputed  ground. 
Actually,  it  was  favorable  to  the  American  cause.  Once  more  the 
patriot  militia  had  gained  confidence  in  their  ability  to  fight  the  British 
regulars.  In  fact,  they  had  inflicted  the  greater  amount  of  damage, 
and  if  Gates  had  not  failed  them  by  depriving  them  of  Arnold  at  the 
critical  moment,  they  probably  would  have  been  overwhelmingly  vic¬ 
torious.  Both  sides  had  been  guilty  of  gross  blunders,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  troops  on  the  nineteenth  did  not  redound  to  the  credit  of 
either  Gates  or  Burgoyne.  In  addition  to  the  recall  of  Arnold,  and 
the  American  commander’s  failure  to  send  further  reenforcements  to 
the  harassed  left  wing  before  orders  were  given  to  Learned,  Gates, 
if  he  had  been  wide  awake,  could  easily  have  crushed  Burgoyne’s  left 
wing  and  captured  the  extremely  valuable  British  stores  after  Riedesel 
had  left  his  position.  On  the  other  hand,  Burgoyne  does  not  deserve 
any  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  advanced  through  the  uneven 
woods.  The  entire  British  advance  was  disjointed  and  lacked  coordi¬ 
nation.  Perhaps  the  reader  has  wondered  where  the  strong  English 
right  wing  under  Fraser  was  during  the  battle.  Burgoyne,  himself, 
did  not  know,  nor  did  his  column.  The  fact  is  that  Fraser  decided  it 
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was  wise  for  him  to  remain  in  the  woods  on  some  rising  ground  until 
Learned  blundered  into  him  near  dusk.  If  he  had  used  the  full 
weight  of  his  column  at  Freeman’s  Farm,  the  affair  might  have  had  a 
different  ending.  Furthermore,  if  Burgoyne  had  continued  his  attack 
the  next  day  he  might  have  defeated  Gates’  entire  army,  in  spite  of 
the  rise  of  American  confidence,  because  everything  was  in  confusion 
in  the  patriot  camp.  Ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  while  certain 
food  supplies,  including  flour,  were  entirely  lacking.  Arnold’s  col¬ 
umn  had  no  ammunition  at  all  served  out  to  it,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
force  did  not  even  have  bayonets.  In  any  case  Burgoyne  did  not 
continue  his  advance  the  next  day,  and  this  delay  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  result  from  the  American  point  of  view.  And  in  justice  to  Gates 
it  must  be  agreed  that  when  a  policy  of  delay  was  essential  to  the 
patriot  cause,  he  himself  was  fairly  well  qualified  for  the  position 
he  held. 

On  September  twentieth,  the  landscape  was  again  covered  with  a 
heavy  fog  as  the  night  changed  to  day.  Into  the  thick  gloom  peered 
the  American  militia,  expecting  at  any  moment  to  hear  the  redcoats 
advancing,  but  the  looked-for  assault  did  not  materialize.  When  the 
fog  finally  lifted  the  enemy  was  not  to  be  seen.  Although  Burgoyne 
had  intended  to  renew  the  fray  when  the  weather  cleared,  he  later 
changed  his  mind.  He  and  his  center  column  had  been  so  battered 
and  astonished  at  the  fighting  ability  of  their  opponents  that  they 
were  content  to  halt  for  a  time.  Six  hundred  men  had  been  lost, 
while  three-fourths  of  the  artillerymen  attached  to  the  center  had 
been  killed  or  disabled  by  the  American  sharpshooters.  That  smooth 
liar,  Wilkinson,  for  some  reason  or  other,  reported  that  the  British 
decision  not  to  renew  the  assault  on  the  American  position  was  due  to 
the  insistence  of  Fraser.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  Fraser  urged  the 
attack,  while  the  decision  to  delay  was  Burgoyne’s  own  idea. 

Before  the  dawn  of  September  twenty-first,  the  British  com¬ 
mander  received  a  message  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  which  caused  him 
to  delay  further.  Although  it  actually  was  vague,  its  wording  was 
such  that  Burgoyne  was  led  to  believe  that  a  British  Army  was  to 
ascend  the  Hudson  after  all.  Unfortunately  for  “Gentleman  Johnny,” 
he  misinterpreted  Clinton’s  intentions,  for  the  latter  did  not  mean 
to  convey  that  impression.  This  message  was  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance,  however,  because  it  caused  Burgoyne  to  decide  to  entrench 
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where  he  was  until  his  ally  should  approach.  Already  the  leaves 
on  the  trees  were  changing  color,  but  the  British  commander,  with 
his  misplaced  faith,  did  not  advance.  Meanwhile  news  penetrated  to 
his  camp,  with  Gates’  assistance,  reporting  the  aggressive  movements 
of  Lincoln’s  units  in  the  north,  and  this  did  not  make  him  any  happier. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  American  commander  approved  Bur- 
goyne’s  decision  to  delay.  Each  day  his  army  was  strengthened  with 
reenforcements  and  each  evening  the  American  defenses  were  stronger 
than  before.  Thanks  to  Schuyler,  the  lack  of  ammunition  was 
remedied.  At  the  same  time  that  Gates  was  being  strengthened,  his 
opponent  was  undergoing  constantly  increasing  difficulties.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  pickets  served  as  unwilling  targets  for  Morgan’s  keen-eyed  rifle¬ 
men.  At  night  the  redcoated  army  was  habitually  kept  awake  by 
prowling  bands  of  American  scouts,  and  by  hungry  wolves  from  the 
Adirondacks,  howling  when  not  feasting  on  the  dead.  The  Canadians 
and  Indians  remaining  were  by  this  time  completely  worthless,  while 
desertions  among  the  redcoats  and  Germans  were  increasing.  Finally, 
the  nights  were  gradually  becoming  colder  and  the  food  supplies  were 
rapidly  diminishing. 

By  this  time  a  major  quarrel  among  American  generals  was  over¬ 
due.  One  now  broke  out  between  Gates  and  Arnold  and  seriously 
threatened  to  interfere  with  American  success  around  Saratoga.  The 
dispute  has  been  interpreted  in  many  different  ways,  largely  due  to  the 
unpopularity  of  these  two  generals  with  historians.  Enough  has  been 
said  about  Gates’  repulsive  character  to  explain  why  those  recorders 
of  the  past,  who  have  written  with  their  emotions  rather  than  their 
intellects,  have  been  inclined  to  paint  his  life  with  varying  colors.  We 
are  also  amply  acquainted  with  the  efforts  of  historians  who  have 
since  conceived  it  to  be  their  patriotic  duty  to  tar  and  feather  Arnold 
from  one  end  of  his  life  to  the  other  because  of  his  later  treachery. 
Before  the  Burgoyne  campaign,  the  two  generals  had  been  friends. 
Gates  had,  on  occasion,  spoken  highly  of  Arnold;  and  the  latter, 
although  contemptuous  of  the  other’s  methods,  had  not  been  unduly 
irritated  by  that  flabby  personality.  At  the  same  time  Arnold  had  been 
very  friendly  with  Schuyler.  In  all  probability  the  conqueror  of  the 
Maine  woods  respected  the  cold,  steadfast,  methodical  Schuyler  more 
than  the  scheming,  selfish,  undependable  Gates.  In  any  case,  as  the 
controversy  between  Schuyler  and  Gates  developed  over  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  northern  department,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  for 
Arnold  to  remain  friends  with  both.  Gates  was  even  at  this  time 
planning  and  scheming  to  displace  George  Washington,  and  Arnold 
was  a  favorite  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Gates  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Arnold  could  not  be  depended  on  to  help  him  succeed 
by  this  intrigue;  for  Washington  had  on  many  occasions  demon¬ 
strated  his  faith  in  Arnold  and  had  helped  to  pry  from  Congress  the 
proper  rank  for  this  dissatisfied  general.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  Arnold  was  very  friendly  with  both  Schuyler  and  Washington, 
he  offended  Gates  in  another  way,  because  he  became  closer  and  closer 
associated  with  the  New  York  faction  among  the  officers.  By  the 
time  the  first  battle  was  fought  on  September  nineteenth,  Gates  had 
developed  considerable  coldness  toward  the  commander  of  his  left 
wing. 

Concerning  the  events  of  that  day,  it  is  clear  that  Gates  had  some 
good  reasons  for  not  pursuing  aggressive  tactics  against  Burgoyne; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  Arnold  had  some  good  arguments  for  taking 
the  opposite  course.  This  may  have  constituted  only  an  honest  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion.  After  Gates  finally  did  give  permission  for  Arn¬ 
old  to  attack,  there  were  also  good  arguments  for  and  against  sending 
additional  troops  into  the  fray.  In  addition,  the  commander’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  recall  Arnold  at  the  critical  moment  could  have  been  dictated 
by  his  fear  of  rashness  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  rather  than  by  jeal¬ 
ousy.  However,  regardless  of  the  state  of  Gates’  mind  concerning  his 
subordinate  officer  up  to  this  point,  there  is  no  question  but  that  he 
was  envious  of  Arnold’s  success  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  events 
of  the  day  actually  did  render  him  more  or  less  eclipsed  by  the  other. 
His  tame  policy  of  waiting  was  bound  to  seem  unattractive,  com¬ 
pared  with  Arnold’s  fiery  aggressiveness.  In  any  case,  when  he 
reported  to  Congress  regarding  the  action  of  the  nineteenth,  Gates 
failed  to  speak  of  the  units  as  Arnold’s  division,  and  also  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  neglecting  even  to  mention  Arnold’s  name. 
In  addition,  he  showed  his  jealousy  in  numerous  small  ways. 

Arnold  was  no  more  liable  to  back  away  from  a  quarrel  with 
Gates  than  he  was  from  a  battle  with  the  redcoats.  His  sensitive  pride 
was  much  offended  with  this  unfair  treatment  while,  in  his  irritation, 
he  became  more  and  more  bitter  toward  his  superior.  He  possessed 
little  of  Washington’s  patience  and  sense  of  proportion  and  was  unable 
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to  contain  his  anger.  When  he  heard  of  Gates’  failure  to  speak  of 
him  or  his  men  in  the  report  to  Congress  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  com¬ 
mander,  indignantly  complaining  of  this  treatment.  He  also  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  Gates’  army  and  join  General  Wash¬ 
ington.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  both  officers  and  men  became 
alarmed.  Whatever  confidence  they  may  have  had  in  Gates,  they 
were  fully  aware  of  Arnold’s  ability  on  the  field  of  battle.  Regard¬ 
less  of  this  fiery  general’s  faults,  he  remained  a  relentless,  untiring, 
and  savage  foe  wherever  bullets  flew;  while  in  courage  he  was  unsur- 
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passed.  Without  him,  the  chances  of  defeating  Burgoyne  were  less 
than  otherwise.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  dangerous  for  any 
officer  to  incur  the  scheming  hostility  of  General  Gates,  every  general 
officer,  except  Lincoln,  dared  to  sign  a  round  robin  asking  Arnold  to 
remain  at  Saratoga.  This  mark  of  respect  from  his  associates  caused 
the  rebellious  general  to  disregard  the  treatment  accorded  him  by 
Gates,  and  to  remain  in  camp,  although  deprived  of  his  command. 
His  left  wing  now  was  nominally  under  the  personal  control  of  Gates, 
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while  Lincoln  was  placed  in  command  of  the  right  column.  Such  was 
the  situation  existing  among  the  American  officers  when  the  deadlock 
was  broken  by  the  second  and  final  battle  of  Saratoga. 

Meanwhile,  “Gentleman  Johnny”  continued  to  enjoy  himself, 
drinking  and  playing  cards,  while  waiting  for  Clinton  to  come  to  his 
assistance.  Numerous  messages  were  sent  to  New  York,  but  none 
returned.  Finally,  on  October  third,  he  was  forced  to  put  his  men 
on  short  rations,  so  uncertain  was  the  British  food  supply.  It  was 
imperative  that  Clinton  should  arrive  without  delay.  Where  was 
Clinton  ? 

General  Clinton  was  in  an  unfortunate  position.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  he  appreciated  the  importance  of  aiding  Burgoyne. 
Over  and  over  again  he  had  opposed  Howe’s  decision  to  leave  for 
Philadelphia,  and  he  continued  to  feel  that  the  principal  object  of  the 
British  should  be  to  make  certain  that  Burgoyne  should  reach  Albany. 
After  Howe’s  departure,  his  failure  to  move  northward  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  an  insufficient  number  of  troops.  He  had  been 
given  the  important  duty  of  guarding  New  York  City,  the  British  base 
in  America,  and  could  not  afford  to  gamble  too  heavily  with  the  dice 
loaded  against  him.  Even  without  detaching  part  of  his  army  in 
Burgoyne’s  favor,  the  Americans  around  New  York  were  dangerous 
to  his  command.  He  sent  a  message  to  “Gentleman  Johnny”  acquaint¬ 
ing  him  with  his  lack  of  troops,  but  the  message  never  reached  its 
destination.  Reenforcements  were  expected  at  New  York,  however, 
and  when  they  should  arrive,  he  had  every  intention  of  moving  to  the 
north.  These  did  not  reach  America  until  September  twenty-fourth, 
after  a  three  months’  voyage,  but  they  raised  Clinton’s  forces  to 
approximately  seven  thousand  troops,  so  at  last  he  now  felt  able  to 
ascend  the  Hudson. 

Finally,  on  October  third,  the  day  on  which  Burgoyne  placed  his 
army  on  short  rations,  Clinton  embarked  up  the  river  with  three  thou¬ 
sand  men,  feeling  that  it  was  essential  to  leave  behind  a  force  large 
enough  to  defend  New  York  City  in  any  emergency  that  might 
develop.  As  was  very  evident,  time  was  now  running  short  so  far  as 
the  Burgoyne  campaign  was  concerned,  and  “Gentleman  Johnny”  was 
pardonably  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  no  assistance  was  to  appear. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  British  generals  of  the 
Revolution — far  stronger  than  either  Burgoyne  or  Howe.  He  has 
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been  criticized  too  much  for  his  failure  to  help  the  northern  army. 
The  lack  of  British  success  more  properly  should  be  blamed  on  Howe 
and  Germain.  Opposed  to  Clinton  up  the  Hudson  was  Major-General 
Israel  Putnam,  who  was  brave,  experienced  and  picturesque,  but  not  an 
expert  military  student.  Throughout  the  summer  the  size  of  his  army 
had  fluctuated  back  and  forth,  larger  when  a  move  from  Clinton  was 
feared,  and  smaller  when  such  an  effort  seemed  unlikely.  At  the 
end  of  September  the  American  garrisons  numbered  only  a  thousand 
continentals  and  four  hundred  half-armed  militia.  On  October  fifth, 
Clinton  forced  the  rebels  to  evacuate  Verplanck’s  Point,  three  and  a 
half  miles  below  Peekskill,  but  on  the  same  day  he  received  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  message  from  Burgoyne  which  stated  that  his  provisions  would 
only  last  until  October  twenty-ninth,  and  which  asked  whether  he 
should  attack  or  retreat.  “Gentleman  Johnny”  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing  the  latter  unless  he  should  hear  from  Clinton  by  October 
twelfth. 

By  feints,  Clinton  managed  to  work  Putnam  out  of  the  proper 
position,  weakening  the  garrisons  at  Fort  Montgomery  and  Fort 
Clinton.  Without  opposition  from  the  patriots,  who  considered  it  too 
difficult  for  troops,  he  easily  occupied  the  Timp  (a  precipitous  climb 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  Hudson),  after  landing  on 
the  morning  of  October  sixth  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog.  During  the 
day  other  movements  followed,  culminating  at  the  end  with  the  sur¬ 
render  of  both  Fort  Montgomery  and  Fort  Clinton.  Putnam  had 
been  outmaneuvered.  On  the  seventh,  proceeding  in  Burgoyne’s  direc¬ 
tion,  Clinton  occupied  Fort  Constitution,  near  West  Point,  without 
opposition.  The  patriot  barrier  in  the  Highlands  was  now  pierced, 
and  the  British  Army  was  now  free  to  hurry  to  Albany.  But  also  on 
October  seventh,  Burgoyne  was  already  engaged  in  his  second  battle 
with  Gates. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  happened  in  the  north?  Gates  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  wait,  realizing  that  Burgoyne  could  not  remain  cut  off  from 
his  supplies  forever.  Reenforcements  had  increased  the  size  of  the 
American  Army,  while  even  Stark  was  now  active.  Having  captured 
Fort  Edward,  he  was  moving  down  the  Hudson  with  a  thousand 
New  Hampshire  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  situation 
did  not  improve.  Sickness  increased,  supplies  diminished  every  day, 
the  nights  grew  colder,  and  the  morale  of  the  discouraged  army 
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was  worse  and  worse.  There  had  been  some  hope  that  Burgoyne 
would  receive  reenforcements  from  the  north  under  St.  Leger,  but 
even  this  failed  to  materialize.  St.  Leger  did  penetrate  as  far  as 
Ticonderoga,  but  decided  not  to  advance  farther,  probably  because 
of  the  numerous  patriot  detachments  moving  in  all  directions. 

On  October  fourth,  Burgoyne  called  a  council  of  war  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  To  his  generals  he  presented  a 
plan  whereby  eight  hundred  men  would  be  left  to  guard  the  British 
position,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  would  attack  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  American  Army.  From  most  angles  this  idea  was  fool¬ 
hardy.  To  carry  out  the  maneuver  it  would  be  necessary  to  advance 
through  the  woods  a  considerable  distance,  a  move  exceedingly 
difficult  for  soldiers  and  officers  unused  to  wilderness  warfare, 
and  one  which  the  experiences  of  September  nineteenth  should  have 
discouraged.  This  plan  also  left  the  British  stores  in  a  precarious 
situation,  where  they  could  easily  be  seized  by  the  enemy.  Riedesel, 
Fraser  and  Phillips  all  opposed  the  idea  and  the  meeting  ended 
without  its  ratification.  When  the  generals  met  again  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  October  fifth,  Riedesel  proposed  retreat.  With  this  pre¬ 
scription  Fraser  agreed,  while  Phillips  was  undecided.  Burgoyne, 
however,  would  not  listen  to  such  a  disgraceful  solution  of  his 
difficulties. 

Finally,  on  October  seventh,  the  British  commander  decided  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  in  force  to  feel  out  the  American  position,  and 
set  out  with  fifteen  hundred  picked  men  and  some  auxiliaries.  To  thus 
divide  his  army  was  a  grave  error  and  extremely  risky.  Also, 
having  waited  so  long  for  Clinton,  and  it  being  obvious  that  he  had 
little  chance  of  success  without  that  assistance,  Burgoyne  should  not, 
at  this  inopportune  moment,  have  changed  that  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  harassed,  depressed,  and  dis¬ 
couraged  commander  disliked  the  idea  of  waiting  until  his  supplies 
were  completely  gone  when  he  would  be  forced  to  surrender  his 
trained  redcoats  to  an  enemy,  regarded  by  him  with  contempt,  without 
much  of  a  fight.  While  Fraser  and  the  auxiliaries  were  sent  to  the 
westward,  the  fifteen  hundred  redcoats  and  Germans  marched  ahead 
in  three  columns,  finally  halting  in  a  wheat  field.  Strung  out  over  a 
wide  area,  their  front  was  entirely  open,  while  their  flanks  were  men¬ 
aced  by  the  woods.  Wilkinson  reported  this  very  weak  position  to 
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Gates,  who  decided  to  attack.  The  result  was  that  instead  of  a  mere 
reconnoitering  move,  the  British  advance  led  to  a  general  engagement. 

With  good  judgment,  Gates  ordered  Morgan  “to  begin  the 
game”  by  encircling  the  British  right.  At  the  same  time  General  Poor 
was  to  turn  the  enemy’s  left,  while  Learned  was  to  attack  the  center. 
The  troops  of  Poor’s  brigade  soon  became  engaged  in  a  fierce  battle 
with  grenadiers  commanded  by  Acland.  The  British  were  outnum¬ 
bered  greatly,  and  the  end  of  this  conflict  was  not  long  in  doubt. 
They  were  slaughtered  in  great  numbers,  their  commander  was  dis¬ 
abled,  and  when  Colonel  Cilley  climbed  upon  a  captured  gun  and 
turned  it  toward  the  British  survivors  great  was  the  delight  of  Poor’s 
men.  Meanwhile,  Morgan  and  his  formidable  fighters  fell  on  Fraser 
and  the  auxiliaries  and  sent  them  flying  through  the  woods.  He  then 
came  upon  the  British  right  flank  under  the  command  of  Balcarres. 
Just  as  the  redcoats  were  forming  to  fight  Morgan,  they  were  assailed 
by  Dearborn,  and  this  attack  caused  them  to  retreat  in  disorder.  It 
was  now  clear  to  Burgoyne  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  Fie  sent 
orders  for  the  whole  detachment  to  retreat,  but  his  messenger  fell 
mortally  wounded  without  delivering  them.  The  Germans  in  the 
center  were  facing  Learned’s  brigade  when  suddenly  into  their  midst 
plunged  a  horse  bearing  General  Arnold. 

As  has  been  explained,  Arnold  had  been  deprived  of  his  com¬ 
mand.  When  the  engagement  of  October  seventh  began  he  had  no 
authority  to  even  fight,  much  less  to  issue  orders.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  action  he  watched  the  events  of  the  day  with  more  than 
usual  impatience.  He  restlessly  moved  to  and  fro  around  the  camp, 
bored  with  his  lot,  and  eager  to  be  off  to  the  fray.  The  noise  of  battle 
seesawed  here  and  there  until  this  impetuous  warrior  could  stand  the 
strain  no  longer.  His  enemies  later  said  that  he  had  been  drinking 
heavily,  but  the  truth  is  that  he  was  in  such  a  rage  over  his  enforced 
idleness  that  he  was  like  an  insane  man.  When  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  he  hurried  off  to  the  battlefront.  As  soon  as  Gates  heard  of 
this  development,  he  sent  Major  Armstrong  to  recall  him.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  stronger  methods  than  this  order  would  have  been 
needed  to  enforce  calm  and  obedience  upon  the  raging  general.  Arn¬ 
old  saw  Armstrong  approach,  guessed  his  errand,  and  rode  so  fast 
that  the  other  could  not  catch  up  with  him  to  deliver  the  message. 
Learned’s  men  followed  him  with  a  will.  Riding  rapidly  along  the 
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line  of  battle,  giving  orders,  and  brandishing  his  broad-sword  over 
his  head,  he  led  the  way  like  a  madman.  The  Hessians  succeeded  in 
weathering  the  first  shock,  but  with  the  second  charge  they  gave  way 
before  the  swarming  Americans.  Fraser  tried  his  best  to  re-form  the 
British.  He  was  beaten,  but  still  had  a  chance  to  retreat  to  the  main 
camp.  The  best  way  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  British  was  to  dis¬ 
able  Fraser,  who  clearly  was  the  outstanding  leader  among  the  red¬ 
coats.  Accordingly,  Morgan,  on  Arnold’s  orders,  detailed  a  crack 
shot  named  Tim  Murphy  to  bring  him  down.  This  sharpshooter’s 
first  bullet  cut  the  crupper  of  Fraser’s  horse,  the  second  passed  through 
the  mane,  while  the  third  resulted  in  the  British  general  pitching  for¬ 
ward  mortally  wounded.  Just  before  this,  Fraser’s  aide  had  pointed 
out  to  his  superior  the  fact  that  the  Americans  seemed  to  be  aiming  at 
him  and  had  raised  the  question  of  retiring  to  another  place.  Fraser 
had  bravely  replied:  “My  duty  forbids  me  to  fly  from  danger,”  but 
immediately  after  that  he  had  fallen.  When  this  happened,  the 
British  lost  all  hope  and  gave  way  everywhere  and  made  for  their 
works.  Burgoyne  also  had  fought  bravely,  and  although  a  marked 
man  for  the  American  marksmen,  reached  his  intrenchments  alive. 
The  short  engagement  had  resulted  in  a  loss  of  four  hundred  among 
the  British,  while  the  Americans  had  suffered  hardly  at  all. 

Now  came  the  attack  on  the  British  camp  itself.  The  first  sector 
reached  by  Arnold  was  an  important  post  at  Freeman’s  Farm  com¬ 
manded  by  Lord  Balcarres.  The  fighting  was  fierce  but  the  British 
held.  He  then  decided  to  storm  a  position  held  by  Breymann  and  his 
Germans.  After  two  charges  he  swept  all  before  him.  The  capture 
of  the  redoubt  opened  Burgoyne’s  main  position  to  the  exultant  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Breymann  himself  fell,  killed,  it  is  said,  by  one  of  his  own  men 
who  turned  against  his  bloody  commander  after  the  latter  had  butch¬ 
ered  at  least  four  Germans  to  make  the  remainder  fight  harder.  In 
the  last  rush,  however,  Arnold’s  horse  was  killed  by  the  retreating 
Germans,  while  he,  himself,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg.  While 
he  lay  in  this  condition,  Armstrong  finally  caught  up  with  him 
and  delivered  Gates’  order  to  return  to  camp.  With  the  enemy 
stampeded,  and  himself  wounded,  Arnold  was  carried  from  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  on  a  litter.  He  had  broken  the  Burgoyne  invasion  while 
Gates  had  spent  his  time,  safe  at  his  headquarters,  attempting  to  con¬ 
vince  a  British  prisoner  of  the  justice  of  the  Revolution.  As  for 
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the  enemy,  Burgoyne  must  either  recapture  Breymann’s  former  posi¬ 
tion  the  next  morning,  or  retreat.  The  British  commander  did  not 
even  consider  a  counter  attack,  so  unfavorable  was  the  situation. 
Under  cover  of  darkness  his  men  withdrew  beyond  the  Great  Ravine. 
The  following  day,  October  eighth,  passed  without  a  renewal  of  bat¬ 
tle,  Gates  being  satisfied  to  delay  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
previous  night  fresh  troops  had  marched  into  position. 

Meanwhile,  Fraser  had  died  as  a  result  of  his  wound,  after  having 
outlived  the  night  at  the  house  occupied  by  Baroness  Riedesel,  exclaim¬ 
ing:  “Oh,  fatal  ambition!  Poor  General  Burgoyne!  My  poor 
wife!”  In  accordance  with  his  last  request  of  Burgoyne,  he  was 
buried  at  twilight,  this  ritual  constituting  one  of  the  dramatic  moments 
of  the  campaign.  It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  evening  until  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  noticed  the  movement  of  troops  taking  part  in  the  ceremony. 
Then  being  able  to  see  but  indistinctly  and  not  guessing  the  real 
nature  of  this  action,  the  patriots  pointed  their  artillery  on  the  funeral 
procession.  The  lifeless  body  of  Fraser  was  borne  to  its  final  resting 
place  by  grenadiers  of  his  regiment,  followed  by  Burgoyne  and  the 
other  officers,  while  cannon  balls  fell  round  about.  In  spite  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  fire,  the  chaplain  read  the  burial  service  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  brilliant  officer’s  body  was  lowered  to  its  place  of  repose. 

In  three  days — October  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth — Burgoyne 
retreated  only  seven  miles  to  the  present  site  of  Schuylerville,  the 
slowness  of  movement  being  accounted  for  by  his  insistence  on  taking 
his  guns  with  him.  Why  he  allowed  his  army  to  be  weighted  down  by 
artillery  while  there  was  a  chance  to  escape  by  rapid  marching  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  constant  adversity  had  unbalanced  his 
mind.  On  one  occasion  he  completely  neglected  an  excellent  chance  to 
overpower  a  force  of  thirteen  hundred  militia  under  John  Fellows. 
One  night  he  learned  that  these  Americans  were  slumbering  peacefully 
without  adequate  protection,  yet  allowed  them  to  remain  unmolested. 
Other  transparent  mistakes  of  omission  and  commission  made  it  even 
more  evident  that  “Gentleman  Johnny”  had  completely  lost  his  head. 
Furthermore,  as  his  weary  and  discouraged  troops  dragged  themselves 
slowly  northward  through  the  rain  and  mud,  the  situation  apparently 
seemed  as  hopeless  to  the  others.  This  was  a  far  different  picture 
than  had  been  presented  by  the  cocky  troops  as  they  swept  down  the 
Champlain  Valley  at  the  start  of  the  invasion.  Who  would  have  then 
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expected  to  see  these  same  soldiers  content  to  sink  exhausted  to  the 
rain-soaked  ground,  whipped  and  battered,  in  order  to  gain  strength 
to  continue  a  hopeless  retreat?  Burgoyne  himself,  with  characteristic 
self-indulgence,  leaving  his  men  in  the  rain,  entered  the  Schuyler  man¬ 
sion  to  enjoy  the  warmth,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  good  supper. 

The  reader  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering  what  Gates  was  doing 
all  this  time,  although  it  is  rather  easy  to  guess.  The  fact  was  that 
the  American  camp  was  in  such  a  disorganized  condition  that  any 
move  was  difficult.  Supplies  and  provisions  had  been  used  up  and 
there  was  no  effective  system  of  distributing  new  stores.  Moreover, 
rations  had  to  be  cooked  before  the  army  was  ready  to  move.  So 
slow  were  the  preparations  in  the  American  camp  that  Gates  did  not 
march  until  the  afternoon  of  October  tenth.  It  was  this  sluggishness 
on  the  part  of  the  patriots  that  kept  Fellows  in  danger,  but  Burgoyne 
did  not  dare  to  attack  the  latter  because  he  naturally  expected  Gates 
to  press  the  rear  of  the  retreating  British. 

Burgoyne  soon  judged  that  the  wise  policy  was  to  defend  the 
strong  Schuylerville  position.  While  he  halted  here  to  camp,  he 
sent  Sutherland  and  some  of  his  troops  toward  Fort  Edward  to  con¬ 
struct  a  bridge  under  the  direction  of  Twiss.  His  own  position  was 
much  stronger  here  than  it  had  been  on  the  battlefields  to  the  south,  for 
there  was  much  open  ground  which  could  be  swept  with  artillery  fire, 
and  his  regulars  could  use  their  normal  methods  of  fighting.  This  fine 
defensive  position  was  of  little  advantage,  however,  for  it  could 
not  keep  his  men  from  starving,  and  the  only  sensible  thing  was 
further  retreat  while  there  was  yet  time.  Finally,  Gates  arrived 
in  front  of  the  British  position,  having  advanced  in  tardy  fashion, 
although  with  less  slowness  than  had  characterized  the  British 
movements.  The  American  commander  mistakenly  decided  that 
Burgoyne’s  main  army  was  moving  north  and  that  the  force  before 
him  was  only  the  rear  guard  to  check  pursuit.  For  once  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  bold  and  attack.  Burgoyne  correctly  guessed  Gates’ 
intentions  and  ordered  Sutherland  back  from  Fort  Edward  to 
reenforce  him,  leaving  only  a  small  guard  for  the  unfinished  bridge. 
Some  of  the  American  subordinate  officers  were  not  so  sure  that 
Gates  was  correct  in  his  belief  that  the  main  British  Army  had  moved 
away,  and  luckily  he  took  their  advice  and  sent  out  Wilkinson  to 
reconnoiter.  But  for  this,  the  American  Army  would  have  been  in 
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great  peri!  under  the  circumstances.  As  it  was,  warning  came  just  in 
time.  Deserters  gave  information  that  Burgoyne’s  main  body  was 
ahead,  and  the  advancing  divisions  of  the  American  Army  were  halted 
in  time,  although  this  was  difficult  to  do  because  Gates  was  far  to  the 
rear.  Soon  the  fog  lifted,  and  the  entire  British  Army  was  revealed 
under  arms  and  waiting.  Thus  the  margin  was  narrow  indeed  by 
which  Burgoyne  failed  to  inflict  possibly  great  damage  on  Gates.  The 
British  commander  was  also  confronted  with  another  cruel  blow,  for 
an  American  detachment  had  destroyed  the  unfinished  bridge  at  Fort 
Edward. 

On  the  evening  of  October  eleventh,  Burgoyne  called  a  meeting 
of  his  officers  to  consider  the  acute  situation.  Riedesel  made  the 
most  interesting  suggestion:  that  the  baggage  should  be  abandoned 
and  that  the  army  should  move  up  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  to  a 
point  not  far  below  the  present  site  of  Glens  Falls,  where  the  river 
could  be  forded  to  the  opposite  shore.  Burgoyne,  however,  could  not 
be  induced  to  part  with  his  guns  and  supplies,  so  the  council  broke  up 
without  any  decision.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth,  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  renewed.  Burgoyne  was  now  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  greatly  superior  enemy.  Food  supplies  could  not  possibly  last 
beyond  the  twentieth,  and  retreat  threatened  many  dangers.  On  the 
other  hand,  news  had  arrived  that  Clinton  had  captured  Fort  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Burgoyne  submitted  five  proposals  to  his  officers.  First, 
there  was  the  possibility  of  remaining  where  he  was,  but  that  was  plain 
suicide.  Second,  he  could  attack,  but  such  a  move  would  clearly  not 
be  very  wise.  Third,  he  could  retreat  with  baggage  and  guns  and 
force  the  ford  at  Fort  Edward,  but  how  soon  the  army  would  starve 
to  death  after  that  was  an  unpleasant  thought.  In  the  fourth  place  he 
could  follow  Riedesel’s  suggestion  of  abandoning  his  encumbrances 
and  retreat  rapidly  by  night.  His  fifth  idea  was  to  suddenly  strike 
toward  Albany  if  Gates  moved  farther  to  the  west.  The  British  offi¬ 
cers  favored  the  last  plan,  but  Riedesel  protested  so  strongly  that  it 
was  agreed  to  adopt  the  fourth  scheme.  It  was  decided  to  begin  the 
retreat  at  ten  o’clock  but  this  move,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was 
postponed.  This  delay  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Americans, 
for  during  the  night  the  patriots  succeeded  in  completing  the  encir¬ 
clement  of  the  British,  the  final  touch  being  achieved  by  Stark.  When 
the  morning  of  October  thirteenth  dawned,  Burgoyne  found  his 
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retreat  cut  off.  A  council  of  British  officers  held  that  day  decided 
unanimously  to  seek  honorable  terms  for  surrender. 

Gates  decided  to  bluff  and  called  for  an  unconditional  surrender. 
Again  the  British  council  met  and  took  unanimous  action,  this  time 
with  the  result  that  the  American  terms  were  turned  down.  Burgoyne 
countered  by  insisting  that  his  troops  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honors  of  war  before  laying  down  their  arms.  In  addition  he  asked 
that,  instead  of  being  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  they  should  be 
allowed,  after  surrendering  their  arms,  to  return  to  England  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  should  not  serve  again  in  America  during  the  war. 
Meanwhile  the  armistice  was  continued.  On  the  morning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  Burgoyne  was  surprised  to  receive  Gates’  acceptance  of  his 
proposals,  limited  only  by  the  condition  that  the  ceremony  be  com¬ 
pleted  that  afternoon.  This  easy  diplomatic  victory  caused  the  Brit¬ 
ish  commander  to  believe  that  Gates’  unexpected  assent  was  caused 
by  news  of  Clinton’s  approach.  He  decided  to  play  for  time  and 
told  Gates  that  he  needed  a  longer  time  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  surrender;  but  again  the  American  commander  agreed.  The 
truth  was  that,  although  Burgoyne  had  received  false  reports  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  of  October  fifteenth  that  Clinton  was  probably  now  in 
Albany,  there  was  little  to  hope  for  from  that  harassed  general.  The 
British  general  did  not  know  this,  however,  and  Gates  was  not  sure. 
In  any  case,  on  the  morning  of  October  sixteenth,  Burgoyne,  clinging 
to  his  vain  hope,  continued  to  play  for  time.  He  wrote  to  Gates  that 
he  had  heard  that  the  latter  had  sent  away  part  of  his  army,  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  changed  the  agreement  of  the  day  before,  and  demanded 
that  two  of  his  officers  be  allowed  to  count  the  patriot  troops.  This 
new  demand  disconcerted  the  Americans,  who  had  also  heard  rumors 
from  the  south.  Finally,  Wilkinson  was  sent  to  the  British  camp,  and 
this  young  officer  informed  Burgoyne  that  no  such  violation  of  the 
agreement  had  taken  place.  He  demanded  to  know  what  the  British 
intended  to  do,  and  “Gentleman  Johnny”  responded  with  a  refusal  to 
sign  the  treaty.  Wilkinson  agreed  that  the  armistice  should  end  in 
one  hour  and  uncomfortably  started  back  to  the  American  lines. 
Negotiations  were  renewed,  however,  and  Burgoyne  finally  gave  in. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  the  formal  surrender  of  the 
British  Army  took  place.  When  Burgoyne  met  Gates  he  is  reported  to 
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have  gracefully  said:  “The  fortune  of  war,  General  Gates,  has  made 
me  your  prisoner.”  The  reply  of  the  American  commander  was 
equally  courteous,  and  consisted  of  the  following  promise:  “I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  testify  that  it  has  not  been  through  any  fault  of 
your  Excellency.”  The  British  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms  and  soon 
were  marching  away  to  the  southward.  Gates  had  ordered  his  men 
not  to  taunt  the  vanquished,  and  the  patriot  militia,  as  a  rule,  stood  in 
silence  watching  their  defeated  foes  fade  away  into  the  distance.  As 
the  redcoats  and  Germans  passed  the  tent  where  Burgoyne  and  Gates 
were  in  conference  the  two  generals  stepped  out.  The  British  gen¬ 
eral,  with  ceremony,  drew  his  sword  and  handed  it  to  his  successful 
adversary;  but  Gates  courteously  returned  it.  Not  everything  was 
orderly,  however,  when  the  defeated  legions  passed  beyond  the 
American  troops.  Some  of  the  more  exuberant  farmers  were  anxious 
to  massacre  the  Indians  who  remained,  probably  to  avenge  Jane 
McCrea;  while  other  Americans  insisted  that  they  would  tar  and 
feather  Burgoyne,  himself.  It  was  necessary  for  Gates  to  send  along 
guards  to  prevent  such  outrages.  Burgoyne  reached  Albany  in  safety 
where,  with  his  usual  self-indulgence,  he  spent  ten  days  enjoying  the 
pleasant  hospitality  of  the  Schuylers,  even  though  he  had  burned  their 
Schuylerville  mansion. 

The  British  commander  was  finally  allowed  to  return  to  England 
on  parole  in  the  spring  of  1778,  arriving  there  much  sooner  than  many 
of  his  men.  According  to  the  agreement  at  the  time  of  the  surrender 
they  were  all  to  be  sent  home;  but  the  American  Congress  refused 
to  live  up  to  this  promise.  Many  of  them  remained  prisoners  in  this 
country  until  the  end  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be 
reported  that  the  British  failed  to  live  up  to  their  side  of  the  treaty. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  Germain  made  every  effort  to  use  Burgoyne 
as  a  scapegoat.  The  unfortunate  general  was  denied  an  audience  by 
the  King,  his  demands  for  a  military  inquiry  into  his  conduct  were 
promptly  refused,  and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  deny  him  his 
seat  in  Parliament.  By  dint  of  hard  labor,  however,  he  finally  man¬ 
aged  to  gain  a  hearing  and  had  the  testimony  printed.  He  engaged 
in  politics  and  found  a  mistress  in  the  person  of  an  opera  singer,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children.  He  died  on  August  4,  1792,  and  was 
buried  beside  his  wife  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Phillips  and  Riedesel  were  both  paroled,  later  exchanged,  and 
finally  returned  to  the  fray.  The  former,  assisted  by  Arnold,  ravaged 
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Virginia  until  he  finally  died  of  fever  at  Petersburg.  Riedesel  ulti¬ 
mately  returned  to  Canada  and  continued  to  command  the  German 
troops  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Afterwards  he  returned  to 
Europe,  where  he  died  in  1800.  Much  of  his  advice  to  Burgoyne 
had  been  good;  he  had  fought  with  bravery;  and  his  lovely  family 
had  lent  a  pleasing  touch  to  Burgoyne’s  army. 

Among  the  American  officers  of  note,  Wilkinson  was  destined  to 
have  the  longest  career.  The  intrigue  in  which  he  engaged  is  truly 
amazing.  He  certainly  had  considerable  ability  or  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  bound  back  into  popular  favor  and  the  confidence  of 
his  superiors  after  each  discreditable  performance.  Numerous  were 
the  friends  he  betrayed,  and  base  were  his  treasonable  activities.  His 
word  is  worthless  to  us,  as  it  was  to  his  associates.  He  finally  died 
in  Mexico  City  in  1825,  while  an  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
The  shadow  of  misfortune  was  to  pursue  St.  Clair  the  rest  of  his 
days.  His  unpleasant  experience  at  Ticonderoga  was  but  a  sample 
of  what  was  to  come.  He  lost  his  fortune.  He  had  the  doubtful 
honor  to  find  himself  elected  president  of  the  last  and  weakest  of  the 
Continental  Congresses  meeting  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Later  Washington  appointed  him  to  be  Governor  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  only  to  result  in  his  being  defeated  by  Indians.  This  man 
of  adversity  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- four,  not  dying  until  1818. 
Stark  also  lived  a  long  life,  surviving  until  1822,  an  accomplishment 
considering  his  harrowing  experiences  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Rogers’ 
rangers  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Schuyler  was  the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  officer  connected  with  the  Burgoyne  campaign  to  be  truly  fortu¬ 
nate  after  the  Revolution.  When  he  succeeded  in  winning  acquittal 
of  the  charges  of  treason  brought  against  him,  he  retired  from 
the  army  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  political  office.  He 
also  prepared  plans  for  a  Hudson-Champlain  canal  by  way  of  Wood 
Creek,  and  in  reality  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Empire  State  in 
his  era. 

It  was  Gates,  of  course,  who,  temporarily  at  least,  reaped  the 
greatest  reward.  Although  he  was  never  on  the  field  of  battle  during 
either  engagement  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  victory  was  won  by 
others,  he,  as  commander  of  the  army  that  captured  Burgoyne,  was 
certain  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  multitudes.  Congress  was  duly 
impressed  with  the  great  victory  and  honored  him  by  voting  that  a 
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gold  medal  should  be  struck  in  his  honor  in  Latin,  the  English  transla¬ 
tion  being,  “The  American  Congress  to  Horatio  Gates,  the  gallant 
leader.”  So  sure  was  Gates  of  his  own  destiny  that  he  committed  an 
unpardonable  breach  of  discipline  by  neglecting  to  report  the  defeat 
of  Burgoyne  to  his  commander-in-chief,  General  Washington,  even 
though  it  was  bound  to  influence  the  latter’s  policy.  By  this  time  he 
was  undoubtedly  certain  in  his  own  mind  that  his  efforts  to  displace 
his  superior  would  end  in  success.  For  a  short  time  his  intrigue  did 
succeed  and  he  became  President  of  the  Board  of  War,  but  he  rapidly 
deflated  as  his  schemes  caught  up  with  him,  and  he  was  finally  forced 
to  retire  from  the  army.  Later,  in  1780,  he  was  restored  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  American  Army  in  the  South,  but  suffered  the  worst 
defeat  of  the  war  at  the  hands  of  Cornwallis  at  Camden,  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  His  militia  broke  and  fled,  and  Gates  ran  with  them,  not  stop¬ 
ping  until  he  had  arrived  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  fifty  miles 
away.  Although  he  was  later  acquitted  by  an  official  investigation,  it 
was  hard  to  live  the  matter  down.  This  unattractive  personality 
gradually  faded  away  in  the  background  and  he  died  in  1806.  He 
had  an  average  amount  of  ability  but  his  ceaseless  and  selfish  intrigues 
and  his  unfairness  have  made  his  name  synonymous  with  meanness 
and  deceit. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  man  who  really  won  the  battle  of 
Saratoga?  This  represented  the  climax  of  Arnold’s  career.  The 
seizure  of  Ticonderoga  by  himself  and  Allen  had  been  important; 
his  penetration  of  the  Maine  wilderness  had  been  almost  without  par¬ 
allel;  his  covering  of  the  retreat  from  Canada  had  been  well  done;  his 
seamanship  and  courage  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1776  had  made  a  thrill¬ 
ing  story;  but  it  was  at  Saratoga  that  he  rose  to  the  heights.  Here  in 
the  decisive  battle  that  led  to  American  independence,  Arnold  stood 
supreme.  It  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate  what  would  have  happened 
without  him,  particularly  if  St.  Leger  had  joined  Burgoyne.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  confident  that  he  could  have  defeated  Gates,  minus  Arnold. 
Lossing  stated  that  but  for  Arnold  at  the  first  battle  at  Saratoga,  the 
British  would  have  marched  to  Albany.  Sparks  commented  that:  “It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  an  officer  who  really  had  no  command  in  the 
army,  was  the  leader  in  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  important  battles 
of  the  revolution.” 

While  Gates  collected  unmerited  honors  for  the  defeat  of  Bur¬ 
goyne,  Arnold  was  carried  on  a  litter  to  Albany.  Completely  dis- 
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abled,  he  was  forced  to  remain  there  during  the  fall  and  much  of 
the  winter  of  1777-78.  Knowing  Arnold’s  restless  spirit  and  impa¬ 
tience,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  his  fretfulness  as  he  was  forced  to  remain 
quiet.  Finally,  after  a  rest  in  Connecticut,  he  arrived  in  May  at 
Washington’s  camp  at  Valley  Forge.  Since  he  was  still  unfit  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  field,  he  assumed  command  of  Philadelphia  after  the  British 
retired  from  that  city  in  June.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Fie  continued  to  be  treated  unfairly  by  Congress;  his  enemies  remained 
active,  and  while  in  a  bitter  frame  of  mind  as  a  result  of  the  injustices 
heaped  upon  him,  he  married  a  beautiful  Tory,  Peggy  Shippen.  There 
is  a  limit  to  every  man’s  accomplishments.  Arnold  had  fought  so 
fiercely  and  had  endured  so  much  adversity!  Like  Robert  Rogers 
before  him,  he  had  had  his  fill;  and  his  better  self  deteriorated  like  a 
wornout  candle  which  flickers  and  then  is  no  more.  Arnold  did  not 
possess  the  patience  and  the  breadth  of  vision  of  a  George  Washington. 
This  was  the  crowning  weakness  of  his  make-up.  Even  if  he  had  retired 
from  the  army  and  spent  his  time  sulking — like  Stark  before  Benning¬ 
ton — he  might  have  been  forgiven,  particularly  at  a  time  of  revolution 
when  families  fought  on  both  sides.  Instead,  however,  as  every  school¬ 
boy  knows,  he  entered  into  treasonable  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  plotted  to  surrender  West  Point  to  the  British.  He 
actually  did  succeed  in  obtaining  the  command  of  that  post;  but  the 
plot  was  discovered  in  time  and  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  the  enemy 
lines.  He  then  attempted  to  justify  his  treachery  on  the  ground  of 
the  French  alliance,  feeling  that  the  Americans  by  moving  into  the 
arms  of  the  French  King,  were  jumping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire.  In  any  case,  no  purpose  is  to  be  served  here  by  a  debate  as  to 
whether  this  was  a  sincere  fear  or  just  an  excuse.  He  later  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  British;  but,  once  more  like  Rogers,  his  heart  was  not 
in  it.  He  was  hated  by  both  English  and  Americans,  and  lived  a 
lonely  and  despised  life.  Finally,  when  he  died  in  London,  June  14, 
1801,  he  requested:  “Bring  me,  I  beg  you,  the  epaulettes  and  sword- 
knots  which  Washington  gave  me;  let  me  die  in  my  old  American 
uniform,  the  uniform  in  which  I  fought  my  battles.  God  forgive  me 
for  ever  putting  on  any  other.” 

Whatever  alibis  or  excuses  may  be  presented  for  Benedict  Arn¬ 
old’s  treason,  it  may  never  be  forgiven.  His  treachery  was  a  great 
blow  to  his  country.  Some  historians  have  wished  that  he  could  have 
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been  killed  when  wounded  in  the  second  battle  of  Saratoga.  He  has 
been  the  favorite  victim  of  Fourth-of-July  orators,  while  writers  have 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  him  without  end.  Perhaps  the  worst 
result  of  all  this  has  been  that  much  of  the  history  of  the  Champlain 
Valley  and  Saratoga  during  the  Revolution  has  been  altered  by  the 
desire  to  crucify  Arnold.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of  Vermont  and 
northern  New  York  that  they  were  connected  with  the  glorious 
phase  of  his  life,  rather  than  with  his  treachery.  The  history  of  this 
section  would  be  barren  indeed  without  his  exploits.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  some  phases  of  character,  there  were  better  men  in  the  patriot 
army;  but  no  one,  not  even  Washington  himself,  had  Arnold’s  pecu¬ 
liar  ability  to  inspire  the  patriot  militia  with  so  much  flame  and  zeal, 
or  to  lead  them  through  such  adverse  circumstances.  If  he  had  not 
yielded  to  treason,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  down  in  history 
as  one  of  America’s  greatest  leaders,  instead  of  suffering  for  eternity 
the  traitor’s  punishment.  His  sun  had  risen  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  only 
to  fade  swiftly  into  complete  darkness.  As  we  contemplate  the  evil 
end  of  that  unusual  and  able  general,  there  is  a  deep  feeling  of  sor¬ 
row  as  we  think  of  what  might  have  been.  This  sensation  is  intensi¬ 
fied,  when  on  the  battlefield,  we  gaze  on  that  niche  in  the  monument 
meant  for  Arnold,  but  which,  because  of  his  later  treachery,  con¬ 
tains  only  the  replica  of  his  wounded  leg. 

Concerning  the  importance  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga  there  is  no 
question,  bringing  as  it  did  an  alliance  with  France  and  eventual 
American  independence.  Before  the  news  of  the  outcome  of  the 
Burgoyne  campaign  reached  Europe,  Vergennes  refused  to  be  coaxed 
out  of  neutrality.  When  information  did  arrive  its  effect  was  as  great 
as  in  America,  where  it  was  the  greatest  sensation  since  Lexington. 
Within  forty-eight  hours,  Louis  XVI  and  his  Foreign  Secretary  were 
in  conference,  and  the  document  which  provided  for  recognition  and  a 
virtual  alliance  was  dated  December  6,  1777.  Six  days  later,  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  was  received,  and  a  formal  treaty  was  signed  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  sixth.  By  June  seventeenth,  English  and  French  ships  exchanged 
shots.  Spain  followed  Vergennes’  lead  in  turning  on  England  in  June, 
1779;  while  Holland  came  into  the  war  in  1780.  As  a  result  of  all 
this  diversion,  no  English  attempt  was  made  after  Burgoyne’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  systematically  reconquer  the  former  Colonies.  The  war 
changed  from  a  civil  war  between  Mother  Country  and  Colonies  to  a 
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struggle  for  life  between  the  British  and  four  enemies  at  once.  Eng¬ 
land  now  decided  to  treat  Americans  as  foreign  foes,  rather  than 
wayward  children  to  be  welcomed  home.  In  spite  of  assistance 
from  France,  Washington  himself  at  times  was  not  sure  of  the  out¬ 
come;  without  this  aid  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  been 
successful.  It  is  an  axiom  that  the  battle  of  Saratoga  resulted  in 
an  alliance  with  France,  and  that  this  friendship  made  our  inde¬ 
pendence  possible.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
Vergennes’  motive  was  rather  England’s  defeat  than  the  emergence 
of  a  strong  America.  Credit  should  also  be  given  to  Franklin’s 
diplomacy  in  furthering  better  relations  between  the  rebels  and  the 
French  court;  while  the  ancient  rivalry  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  was  another  factor.  The  main  strategic  importance  of  the 
French  alliance  of  1778  was  that  it  changed  the  balance  of  sea  power. 
At  the  time  of  the  final  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  which  ended  the  war, 
it  was  French  control  of  the  sea  between  New  York  City  and  the 
British  Army  that  permitted  Admiral  De  Grasse  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  Cornwallis.  Thus  the  conflict  that  had  dragged  on  for  years  on 
land  without  any  decisive  results  was  eventually  ended  by  the  British 
loss  of  the  control  of  the  seas,  resulting  from  the  French  alliance. 

Looking  at  the  Burgoyne  campaign  in  its  entirety,  one  is  impressed 
by  the  vast  number  of  errors  committed  on  both  sides.  If  we  con¬ 
template  American  mistakes  we  wonder  how  Burgoyne  could  have 
failed;  yet  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  British  errors  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  how  he  could  have  succeeded.  Let  us  first  consider  Ameri¬ 
can  negligence  and  weakness.  To  begin  with,  there  was  the  intense 
bitterness  and  hatred  between  states  and  between  officers.  Then 
there  was  the  vacillation  and  weakness  of  Congress,  with  sudden  and 
dangerous  changes  among  commanding  officers,  as  was  the  case  with 
Gates  and  Schuyler.  There  was  also  considerable  political  intrigue 
resulting  in  injustices  as  in  the  cases  of  Stark  and  Arnold.  There  was 
the  failure  to  have  the  proper  fortifications  at  Ticonderoga,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Defiance.  Either  the  works  were  too 
extended  or  there  were  insufficient  troops.  There  was  the  glaring 
failure  of  the  intelligence  service  that  allowed  Burgoyne  to  approach 
the  fort  without  the  size  of  his  army  being  known.  In  the  retreat 
from  Ticonderoga,  Fermoy,  Warner  and  Long  made  stupid  errors. 
Stark’s  troops  got  out  of  hand  at  Bennington,  while  their  failure  to 
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cooperate  with  Schuyler  and  Gates  might  have  resulted  in  tragedy. 
Herkimer  walked  into  ambush  without  any  precautions.  In  the  first 
battle  of  Saratoga,  Gates  sent  Learned  into  the  engagement  without 
proper  guides  and  too  late;  while  he  recalled  Arnold  from  the  firing 
line  at  the  critical  moment.  The  famous  quarrel  between  the  generals 
was  no  help  to  the  American  cause.  Later,  after  the  second  battle, 
Gates  almost  committed  a  blunder  of  the  most  serious  type  when  he 
advanced  in  the  fog  against  what  he  guessed  was  only  Burgoyne’s  rear 
guard  but  what  was  actually  his  main  army.  These  do  not  represent 
all  of  the  American  errors  of  omission  and  commission,  but  when  we 
contemplate  the  untrained  patriot  militia  this  list  is  long  enough  to 
indicate  that  the  British  might  have  been  pardoned  for  feeling  confi¬ 
dent.  To  counterbalance  these  mistakes  and  failures,  the  British  con¬ 
tributed,  if  not  as  many,  at  least  more  costly  blunders;  the  militiamen 
were  fighting  for  their  own  homes  and  using  their  favorite  style  of 
warfare;  and  in  the  third  place  they  were  buttressed  by  the  fine  defen¬ 
sive  fighting  of  Schuyler  and  the  inspired  leadership  of  Arnold. 

The  appointment  of  Burgoyne  was  an  error  to  begin  with,  so  far 
as  the  British  were  concerned.  His  use  of  regulars  for  wilderness 
fighting  would  have  been  a  mistake  if  he  could  have  raised  enough 
Tories  and  Canadians,  but  since  these  were  unavailable  he  had  no 
choice.  The  British  use  of  Hessians  and  Indians  was  a  major  blunder 
because  of  the  antagonism  it  aroused  among  the  Americans.  Ger¬ 
main  and  Howe  certainly  cannot  properly  claim  much  praise  for 
their  part.  I  insist  that  Burgoyne’s  failure  to  advance  by  the  Lake 
George  route  was  not  necessarily  an  error;  but  it  was  certainly  a  mis¬ 
take  to  proceed  with  his  whole  army  and  so  many  guns.  The  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  entire  force  was  wrong,  as  evidenced  by  the  contempt 
felt  for  the  enemy,  by  the  dissipation  and  pleasure-seeking  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  by  the  emphasis  on  everything  but  fighting  (as  can  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  two  thousand  women  accompanied  the  soldiers), 
and  by  the  dulled  sense  of  honor  evident  in  the  pardoning  of  the 
murderer  of  Jane  McCrea.  In  addition  to  Burgoyne’s  lethargy  there 
was  the  stupid  decision  to  send  Baum’s  slow  Germans  to  Bennington 
by  a  dangerous  route  on  a  mission  that  required  speed.  Then  there 
was  the  even  more  stupid  decision  to  send  the  slow  Breymann  column 
to  Baum’s  assistance.  Stark’s  trick  of  disguising  patriots  as  Tories 
was  childishly  simple  yet  it  worked.  Later  when  facing  Gates,  Bur- 
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goyne  used  poor  judgment  in  advancing  through  woods  where  his 
regulars  were  at  their  worst  and  he  also  committed  other  tactical  blun¬ 
ders.  His  childlike  faith  in  Clinton,  his  unwillingness  to  retreat  while 
there  was  yet  time,  and  his  indecision,  which  was  almost  chronic,  are  all 
subject  to  just  criticism.  In  the  final  stage  of  the  campaign  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  affected.  In  addition  to  all  the  errors  committed,  the 
British  chances  of  success  were  not  improved  by  the  long  line  of  com¬ 
munication  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies.  Con¬ 
sidering  all  these  weaknesses  by  themselves  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how 
Burgoyne  had  a  chance  to  succeed  in  reaching  Albany. 

The  more  we  contemplate  the  Burgoyne  campaign,  the  more  we 
realize  the  great  extent  to  which  the  outcome  of  the  events  around 
Schuylerville  and  Saratoga  was  dependent  upon  the  earlier  part  of  the 
campaign.  In  the  first  place,  the  events  of  1776  were  of  great 
moment.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Arnold’s  fleet  and  his  fierce  naval 
battle  at  Valcour  Island,  the  British  could  have  easily  reached  Albany; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  all  of  the  errors  of  the  following  year  would  have 
been  committed,  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  command.  If  the  Brit¬ 
ish  had  swept  southward  in  177 6,  the  Americans  might  not  have  even 
contested  the  invasion  at  Saratoga.  The  campaign  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  battle  of  Valcour  Island  made  the  work  of  Schuyler  and 
Gates  possible.  A  second  factor  which  made  success  at  Saratoga 
possible  was  Schuyler’s  sterling  defensive  tactics  between  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley  and  the  Hudson.  As  the  British  were  forced  to  delay, 
the  patriot  army  was  constantly  strengthened  by  reenforcements.  In 
the  third  place,  the  chances  of  American  victory  were  increased  by 
Jane  McCrea’s  murder,  which  induced  the  Colonists  to  join  the 
army  to  avenge  her  death.  A  fourth  factor  was  the  Bennington  epi¬ 
sode,  the  result  being  a  rude  jolt,  as  well  as  a  numerical  loss  to  Bur¬ 
goyne.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  retreat  of  St.  Leger  due  to  Arnold’s 
ruse,  also  helped  make  possible  an  American  victory  at  Saratoga. 
All  five  of  these  factors  tremendously  aided  the  patriot  cause.  The 
absence  of  any  one  of  these  might  have  proved  disastrous.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  of  course,  there  were  Germain’s  colossal  blunder  and  Howe’s 
stupidity. 

The  Burgoyne  campaign  and  the  battles  of  Saratoga  were  unique 
in  many  ways.  Few  military  episodes  contain  so  much  blunder  and 
so  many  errors.  There  was  the  cruel  whim  of  fortune  that  sent  St. 
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Clair  to  Ticonderoga  just  in  time  to  surrender  it.  One  does  not  need 
to  search  far  to  find  a  commander  as  fond  of  dissipation  as  Burgoyne; 
but  it  is  not  often  that  a  battle  is  won  by  a  man  that  does  not  have  a 
command  nor  even  a  right  to  fight.  Next  we  find  that,  in  Arnold, 
we  have  the  chief  hero  in  the  battle  bringing  our  independence,  yet 
the  general  who  above  all  others  has  ranked  as  the  Nation’s  prime 
villain  and  traitor.  Few  historical  episodes  have  been  distorted  as 
much  as  the  Burgoyne  campaign  has,  because  of  hate  of  Arnold,  dis¬ 
like  of  Gates,  and  the  well-meaning  outbursts  of  ardent  nationalists. 
Added  to  these  unusual  features  are  great  dramatic  moments  such  as 
Fraser’s  burial,  Arnold’s  assumption  of  command  at  the  second  battle, 
and  the  showing  of  Jane  McCrea’s  scalp.  We  have  Congress  striking 
a  medal  to  Gates,  calling  him  the  “gallant  leader,”  although  he  had 
not  been  near  the  battle  line  in  any  engagement.  And  finally,  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  we  find  a  proud,  experienced  army  of  British 
redcoats  with  their  assorted  allies  surrendering  to  the  despised  militia, 
and  “Gentleman  Johnny”  handing  his  sword  to  a  man  reminiscent  of 
Uriah  Heep.  The  history  of  the  Burgoyne  campaign  is  certainly  an 
unusual  and  astonishing  story! 


CHAPTER  XVII 


The  Knd  of  the  Revolution 


With  the  capture  of  Burgoyne’s  army  at  old  Saratoga  in  1777, 
major  military  maneuvers  ceased  in  the  Champlain  Valley.  Although 
many  warlike  episodes  remained  to  be  unfolded,  they  were  of  minor 
importance,  consisting  mainly  of  plundering  expeditions  and  the  bor¬ 
der  warfare  which  had  been  so  characteristic  of  the  French  wars.  With 
the  fall  of  Burgoyne,  the  British  troops  stationed  on  Lake  George 
and  Lake  Champlain  hastily  retreated  to  Canada,  except  for  two 
small  posts  near  the  border.  Congress  decided  to  invade  Canada, 
Stark  at  first  being  selected  for  the  command,  but  he  was  later 
replaced  by  General  Lafayette.  The  politicians  failed,  however,  to 
provide  the  necessary  men  and  supplies,  and  the  abortive  plan  col¬ 
lapsed  completely.  Except  for  a  few  detachments  left  in  the  north¬ 
ern  department  to  care  for  the  fortifications,  all  the  American  troops 
were  withdrawn  to  aid  Washington  in  the  South. 

The  absence  of  soldiers  in  the  Champlain  Valley  left  the  country¬ 
side  completely  at  the  mercy  of  bands  of  Tories  and  Indians,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  Seth  Warner’s  regiment  was  ordered  to  Albany  in  April, 
1778.  For  some  time  Fort  Edward  was  the  most  northern  post  held 
by  the  patriots,  and  even  this  was  almost  closed  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year.  In  November,  a  British  force  penetrated  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley  as  far  as  Ticonderoga,  ravaging  the  settlements  and  destroying 
everything  of  value.  During  1779  the  war  in  New  York  State  cen¬ 
tered  largely  around  the  expedition  of  Sullivan  and  Clinton  against 
the  Iroquois  while,  in  the  north,  border  warfare  continued.  In  March 
a  band  of  Indians  made  an  attack  on  Skenesborough.  After  burn¬ 
ing  every  building  to  the  ground,  all  property  of  any  value  was  borne 
off  to  Canada  on  the  backs  of  prisoners,  who  comprised  practically 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  unfortunate  community. 
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Again,  in  November,  1779,  another  Indian  raid  occurred  against  Ver¬ 
mont  settlements,  including  Brandon. 

The  next  year,  1780,  was  notable  for  Tory  ferocity,  and  proved 
that  white  savages  could  be,  on  occasion,  more  cruel  and  barbarous 
than  the  redskins  themselves.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  Sir  John 
Johnson  led  an  assorted  force  of  five  hundred  regulars,  Tories  and 
Indians  up  the  Champlain  Valley  on  a  plundering  expedition  into  the 
Mohawk  country.  Making  his  way  through  the  forests  from  Crown 
Point  to  the  Sacandaga  River,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Johnstown 
without  discovery.  His  primary  object  was  to  recover  valuable  silver 
plate  which  he  had  been  forced  to  bury  when  fleeing  in  1776.  This 
he  easily  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  a  former  slave  who  had 
faithfully  watched  over  it.  This  expedition,  however,  is  less  apt  to 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  recovery  of  treasures  than  it 
is  with  atrocity  and  barbarism.  Johnson  divided  his  force  into  two 
sections  in  order  that  more  territory  might  be  covered,  and  then  his 
men  proceeded  to  brutally  slaughter  men,  women  and  children  in  cold 
blood.  Every  torture  that  savages  could  devise,  and  every  atrocity 
that  lust  could  engender  desolated  the  countryside.  Countless  were 
the  bloody  episodes  that  tormented  the  Mohawk  Valley.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  an  expedition,  either  white  or  red,  that 
resorted  to  such  inhumanities.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  made  every  effort  to  intercept  Johnson’s  force  before  it  could 
escape  to  Canada.  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  happened  to  be 
at  Kingston,  and  hurried  to  Albany  as  soon  as  rumors  reached  him. 
Here  he  collected  all  the  available  militia  and  marched  toward  Lake 
George.  Vermont  officials  responded  to  his  request  for  aid  by  send¬ 
ing  Captain  Ebenezer  Allen  and  two  hundred  men  to  Mount  Inde¬ 
pendence.  In  the  meantime,  seven  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Van 
Schaick  followed  the  invaders  by  way  of  Johnstown.  Sir  John  and 
his  villains  succeeded  in  escaping,  however,  embarking  on  Lake 
Champlain  at  Crown  Point.  Not  possessing  the  necessary  boats, 
Clinton  and  Allen  were  unable  to  pursue  him  farther. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1780  that  the  ravages  of  Indians  and  Tories 
reached  their  climax.  A  British  force  under  Horton,  numbering 
about  three  hundred  partisans,  mostly  Indians,  ascended  the  Winooski 
River,  crossed  the  Green  Mountains,  descended  White  River  and 
destroyed  Royalton.  A  second  expedition  under  Johnson  made  its 
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way  toward  the  Mohawk  to  once  again  ravish  the  settlements  in  that 
locality.  At  the  same  time,  Major  Christopher  Carleton  led  a  com¬ 
bined  force  of  one  thousand  regulars,  Tories  and  Indians  up  Lake 
Champlain  with  eight  large  vessels  and  twenty-six  boats,  making  a 
landing  on  the  shore  of  South  Bay.  At  this  time  the  patriots  had  a 
force  of  but  seventy-five  men  at  Fort  Ann  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Sherwood.  Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  garrison,  as  well 
as  a  lack  of  ammunition,  the  post  surrendered  without  a  struggle 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  women  and  children  in  the  fort  should 
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be  given  safe  conduct  to  their  homes.  The  British  force  then  poured 
in  all  directions,  pillaging  everything  of  value  and  burning  the  remain¬ 
der.  Carleton,  with  the  main  body,  marched  in  the  direction  of 
Fort  George,  where  eighty  of  Seth  Warner’s  Green  Mountain  Boys 
were  stationed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Chipman.  A  detach¬ 
ment  which  the  latter  sent  toward  Fort  Edward  for  supplies  saw  a 
party  of  Indians  near  Bloody  Pond  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Fort 
George  to  convey  this  information.  Chipman,  not  knowing  that  the 
enemy  was  present  in  force,  and  believing  that  the  reports  concerned 
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only  a  small  scouting  party,  made  the  mistake  of  sending  most  of  his 
force  out  to  meet  the  British.  Needless  to  say,  the  battle  was  short 
and  decisive,  and  the  fort  itself  capitulated.  Fort  George  had  been 
doomed  from  the  beginning  regardless  of  any  move  that  Chipman 
could  have  made.  Southward,  Carleton’s  Tories  and  Indians  com¬ 
mitted  their  depredations,  burning  and  pillaging  as  far  as  Stillwater, 
and  forced  the  patriots  to  evacuate  Fort  Edward.  All  this  British 
activity  caused  the  Vermont  militia  to  be  called  out,  with  orders  to 
meet  at  Castleton.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  commander  of 
this  force  was  none  other  than  our  old  friend,  Ethan  Allen.  In  1778 
he  had  won  his  freedom  by  being  exchanged  for  a  British  officer,  and 
he  was  once  again  free  to  spend  his  restless  spirit  among  the  hills  and 
along  the  lake  that  constituted  his  cherished  habitat. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  today  with  luxuries  and  pleasures,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  us  to  realize  the  suffering  of  our  ancestors  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period.  Although  filled  with  horror  as  most  frontier  episodes 
were,  we  cannot  paint  a  true  picture  of  the  Champlain  Valley  without 
them.  The  cruel  suffering  of  the  inhabitants  eclipsed  military  glory. 
One  of  the  most  unusual  stories  of  this  period  was  concerned  with  the 
experience  of  Jacob  Sammons,  a  captive  taken  north  by  Johnson  after 
his  raid  in  the  spring  of  1780.  It  seems  that  Jacob  and  his  brother, 
Frederick,  managed  to  escape  from  the  British  fort  at  Chambly  suc¬ 
cessfully,  but  became  separated  and  each  was  forced  to  make  his  way 
alone.  Jacob  survived  many  unusual  experiences  as  he  pursued  his 
course  homeward  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  I  record  the 
most  harrowing  chapter  by  quoting  from  Stone’s  “Life  of  Brant” : 

“During  the  first  four  days  of  his  progress  he  subsisted  entirely 
upon  the  bark  of  the  birch — chewing  the  twigs  as  he  went.  On  the 
fourth  day,  while  resting  by  a  brook,  he  heard  a  rippling  of  the 
water  caused  by  the  fish  as  they  were  stemming  its  current.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  catching  a  few  of  these,  but  having  no  means  of  striking  a 
fire,  after  devouring  one  of  them  raw,  the  others  were  thrown  away. 

“His  feet  by  this  time  were  cruelly  cut,  bruised,  and  torn  by  thorns, 
briars,  and  stones;  and  while  he  could  scarcely  proceed  by  reason  of 
their  soreness,  hunger  and  fatigue  united  to  retard  his  cheerless 
march.  On  the  fifth  day  his  miseries  were  augmented  by  the  hungry 
swarms  of  musquetoes,  which  settled  upon  him  in  clouds  while  travers¬ 
ing  a  swamp.  On  the  same  day  he  fell  upon  the  nest  of  a  black  duck 
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the  duck  sitting  quietly  upon  her  eggs  until  he  came  up  and  caught 
her.  The  bird  was  so  sooner  deprived  of  her  life  and  her  feathers,  than 
he  devoured  the  whole,  including  the  head  and  feet.  The  eggs  were 
nine  in  number,  which  Sammons  took  with  him,  but  on  opening  one  he 
found  a  little  half-made  duckling,  already  alive.  Against  such  food 
his  stomach  revolted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  throw  the  eggs  away. 

On  the  tenth  day  he  came  to  a  small  lake.  His  feet  were  now  in 
such  a  horrible  state,  that  he  could  scarcely  crawl  along.  Finding  a 
mitigation  of  pain  by  bathing  them  in  water  he  plunged  his  feet  into 
the  lake  and  lay  down  upon  its  margin.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though  he  could  never  rise  upon  his  feet  again.  Worn  down  by  hun¬ 
ger  and  fatigue — bruised  in  body  and  wounded  in  spirit — in  a  lone 
wilderness,  with  no  eye  to  pity,  and  no  human  arm  to  protect — he 
felt  as  though  he  must  remain  in  this  spot  until  it  should  please  God 
in  his  goodness  to  quench  the  dim  spark  of  life  that  remained.  Still, 
he  was  comforted  in  some  measure  by  the  thought  that  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  Being  without  whose  knowledge  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground. 

“Refreshed,  at  length,  though  to  a  trifling  degree,  he  resumed  his 
weary  way,  when,  on  raising  his  right  leg  over  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  he  was  bitten  in  the  calf  by  a  rattlesnake  !  Quick  as  a  flash,  with 
his  pocket  knife,  he  made  an  incision  in  his  leg,  removing  the  wounded 
flesh  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  fangs  of  the  serpent  had  penetrated. 
His  next  business  was  to  kill  the  venomous  reptile,  and  dress  it  for 
eating;  thus  appropriating  the  enemy  that  had  sought  to  take  his  life, 
to  its  prolongation.  His  first  meal  was  made  from  the  heart  and  fat 
of  the  serpent.  Feeling  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  repast,  and 
finding,  moreover,  that  he  could  not  travel  farther  in  his  present  con¬ 
dition,  he  determined  to  remain  where  he  was  for  a  few  days,  and  by 
repose,  and  feeding  upon  the  body  of  the  snake,  recruit  his  strength. 
Discovering,  also,  a  dry  fungus  upon  the  trunk  of  a  maple,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  striking  a  fire,  by  which  his  comforts  were  essentially 
increased.  Still  he  was  obliged  to  creep  upon  his  hands  and  knees  to 
gather  fuel,  and  on  the  third  day  he  was  yet  in  such  a  state  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  proceed.  Supposing  that  death  was 
inevitable  and  very  near,  he  crawled  to  the  foot  of  a  tree,  upon  the 
bark  of  which  he  commenced  inscribing  his  name — in  the  expectation 
that  he  should  leave  his  bones  there  and  in  the  hope  that,  in  some 
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way,  by  the  aid  of  the  inscription,  his  family  might  ultimately  be 
apprised  of  his  fate.  While  engaged  in  this  sad  work,  a  cloud  of  pain¬ 
ful  thoughts  crowded  upon  his  mind;  the  tears  involuntarily  stole 
down  his  cheeks,  and  before  he  had  completed  the  melancholy  task,  he 
fell  asleep. 

“On  the  fourth  day  of  his  residence  at  this  place,  he  began  to 
gain  strength  and  as  a  part  of  the  serpent  yet  remained,  he  deter¬ 
mined  upon  another  effort  to  resume  his  journey.  But  he  could  not  do 
so  without  devising  some  substitute  for  shoes.  For  this  purpose  he 
cut  up  his  hat  and  waistcoat,  binding  them  upon  his  feet — and  thus 
he  hobbled  along.  On  the  following  night,  while  lying  in  the  woods,  he 
became  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  that  he  was  not  far  distant 
from  a  human  habitation.  He  had  seen  no  indications  of  proximity 
to  the  abode  of  man;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  so  confident  of  the 
fact,  that  he  wept  for  joy.  Buoyed  up  and  strengthened  by  this 
impression,  he  resumed  his  journey  on  the  following  morning;  and 
in  the  afternoon,  it  being  the  28th  of  June,  he  reached  a  house  in  the 
town  of  Pittsford,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants — now  forming  the 
State  of  Vermont.” 

Whether  the  details  of  this  harrowing  story  are  correct  cannot 
be  proved,  but  the  experiences  of  Jacob  Sammons  are  not  improbable 
and,  in  fact,  were  typical  of  the  frontier,  although  each  episode  of  the 
wilderness  had  its  own  peculiar  features. 

Now  we  approach  the  Haldimand  negotiations,  so  named  for 
the  British  general  in  command  at  Ticonderoga.  They  consisted  of 
a  British  attempt  to  detach  Vermont  from  the  patriot  cause.  This 
was  a  natural  move  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  for  the  bitter  contro¬ 
versy  between  Vermont  and  New  York  over  the  conflicting  land 
grants  was  well  known  to  them.  Although  the  Green  Mountain  State 
had  its  own  Constitution,  it  was  not  recognized  as  a  separate  political 
unit  by  Congress.  The  inhabitants  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  this 
situation,  and  objected  strenuously  to  being  ruled  by  aristocratic  New 
Yorkers.  To  take  advantage  of  this  hostility  between  the  American 
groups,  Haldimand  eventually  went  so  far  as  to  offer  Vermont  a  sepa¬ 
rate  government  under  the  British  Crown,  with  extensive  popular 
privileges.  It  was  also  his  plan  to  raise  two  regiments  of  redcoats 
there. 
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Much  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Green  Mountain  State  disliked 
New  Yorkers,  however,  they  remained  greatly  opposed  to  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  England.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  men,  who  were 
so  opposed  to  the  authority  of  others  that  they  often  disobeyed  their 
own  officers,  submitting  meekly  to  a  King  across  the  seas,  particularly 
George  III.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of 
Vermont  were  intensely  opposed  to  a  treaty  with  the  English.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  leaders  with  whom  Haldi- 
mand  negotiated  understood  public  opinion.  To  what  extent  Ver¬ 
mont’s  representatives  were  favorable  to  peace  with  England  has  been 
a  subject  of  dispute.  In  the  negotiations,  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen  took 
a  leading  part.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  conqueror 
of  Ticonderoga,  particularly  after  languishing  in  British  prisons,  did 
not  think  kindly  of  the  proposals  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  his 
colleagues  took  the  same  point  of  view.  The  historians,  who  have 
been  suspicious  of  their  patriotism,  have  undoubtedly  been  influenced 
unduly  by  the  opinions  of  New  Yorkers  who  were  bitter  over  the 
land-grant  feud.  In  any  case,  the  behavior  of  Vermont’s  leaders  was 
perfectly  natural.  Their  State,  and  northern  New  York  as  well,  were 
without  means  of  defense  against  British  invasion  and  plundering 
expeditions.  Congress  had  withdrawn  all  available  ammunition  and 
forces  for  service  in  the  war  elsewhere.  The  British  became  particu¬ 
larly  menacing  when  St.  Leger  ascended  Lake  Champlain  as  far  as 
Ticonderoga  in  October,  1781.  Vermont  was  wide  open  to  enemy 
excursions.  To  fight  was  out  of  the  question.  If  their  homes  could 
be  saved  by  discussing  issues  with  Haldimand  and  stalling,  this  was 
the  obvious  thing  to  do.  In  fact,  there  was  no  choice  except  sur¬ 
render.  In  addition,  the  British  proposals  provided  a  means  of 
prying  recognition  of  statehood  from  the  Continental  Congress  by 
harmless  political  blackmail.  Allen  took  advantage  of  this  opportun¬ 
ity,  writing  a  letter  to  Congress.  After  assuring  that  body  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  patriot  cause,  he  stated  that  he  was  “fully  grounded  in 
the  opinion  that  Vermont  has  an  indubitable  right  to  agree  on  terms 
of  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  provided  the  United 
States  persist  in  rejecting  her  application  for  a  union  with  them.” 
If  actually  engaged  in  treason,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  laid  all 
his  cards  on  the  table.  Neither  would  he  have  taken  so  many  emi¬ 
nent  Vermont  patriots  into  his  confidence. 
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Not  only  were  the  negotiations  with  Haldimand  logical,  but  they 
were  highly  beneficial  to  the  Americans.  The  Allens  regularly  encour¬ 
aged  the  British  to  hope  for  a  treaty,  yet  always  delayed  on  one  pre¬ 
text  or  another.  This  situation  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
As  a  result,  Vermont  was  saved  from  destruction  at  a  time  when  the 
northern  frontier  was  completely  unprotected;  while  the  British  also 
refrained  from  attacks  on  northern  New  York.  Diplomacy  accom¬ 
plished  what  Vermont  militia  was  not  strong  enough  to  do. 

The  constant  strain  arising  from  diplomatic  fencing  with  Haldi¬ 
mand  was  not,  however,  the  gravest  problem  to  the  conspirators. 
With  the  people  of  Vermont  so  much  opposed  to  the  authority  of 
England,  the  negotiations  had  to  be  conducted  secretly.  They  would 
never  understand,  and  their  wrath  would  make  it  plain  even  to  Haldi¬ 
mand,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  an  alliance.  In  this  case  the  dis¬ 
cussions  would  be  ended  and  warfare  begun.  In  addition  to  keeping 
the  people  ignorant,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a  show  of  military 
activity  to  prevent  suspicion.  The  opposing  generals,  however,  were 
in  on  the  secret  and  had  no  intention  of  engaging  in  battle.  This  was 
the  situation  in  the  fall  of  1781,  with  St.  Leger  stationed  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  Vermont  troops,  under  General  Enos,  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Although  the  commanders  did  not  take  the  campaign  seriously, 
some  of  their  men  did,  with  fatal  consequences.  In  an  isolated 
collision,  Sergeant  Tupper,  of  Vermont,  was  killed.  St.  Leger  buried 
the  unfortunate  soldier  and  sent  his  clothing  along  with  a  letter  of 
apology  and  regret  to  Enos.  By  some  means  or  other,  the  contents 
of  the  message  became  known  and  created  a  sensation  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  camp  and  throughout  Vermont.  A  certain  Major  Runnels  con¬ 
fronted  Ira  Allen  and  Governor  Chittenden  and  demanded  why  St. 
Leger  was  so  sorry  about  the  killing  of  a  Vermonter.  An  evasive 
answer  was  given,  leading  to  an  angry  altercation.  Runnels  finally 
left  the  room  in  an  angry  mood.  The  Governor  and  his  board,  in 
alarm,  promptly  convened  and  altered  portions  of  Enos’  papers  in 
order  to  escape  the  wrath  of  public  opinion.  This  incident  shows  on 
what  dangerous  ground  the  Vermont  leaders  were  treading  in  pur¬ 
suing  their  policy  of  diplomatic  delay.  As  soon  as  news  arrived  of 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  negotiations  were  severed 
and  St.  Leger  reembarked  and  sailed  for  St.  Johns.  When,  in  1782, 
Haldimand  attempted  to  renew  the  discussion,  he  was  received  with 
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great  coolness.  It  is,  of  course,  barely  possible  that  the  Vermont 
leaders  actually  did  seriously  contemplate  becoming  an  English  Col¬ 
ony,  but  such  an  idea  is  very  improbable.  At  the  moment  these  nego¬ 
tiations  were  the  best,  and  in  fact  the  only  sane,  policy  of  defense; 
both  the  masses  and  the  leaders  had  time  and  time  again  demonstrated 
their  love  for  freedom  and  their  determination  to  defeat  the  British; 
and  if  treason  was  the  motive  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  so 
much  delay.  Whatever  defects  any  of  these  Vermont  leaders  had, 
deceit  and  double-dealing  were  certainly  far  from  being  characteristic 
in  their  relations  with  their  fellow-settlers.  It  is  contrary  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  believe  that  the  Allens  seriously  considered  for  a  moment  any 
attempt  to  persuade  the  settlers  to  give  up  the  freedom  for  which 
they  had  fought  so  fiercely. 

In  1783,  General  George  Washington,  with  several  of  his  officers 
and  Governor  Clinton,  ascended  the  Hudson  and  made  visits  to  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point.  The  same  year  marked  the  formal  termi¬ 
nation  of  European  rule  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  although  the  British 
retained,  for  thirteen  years  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  posts  at  Point 
au  Fer  on  the  New  York  shore  and  at  Dutchman’s  Point,  on  the  island 
of  North  Hero.  The  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman  had,  each  in  his 
turn,  been  expelled,  and  in  each  case  Lake  George  and  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  had  contributed  their  full  share  to  the  final  outcome.  The 
Indian  menace  had  been  permanently  erased.  Our  infant  republic 
was  rapidly  growing.  The  foundations  had  been  built  for  a  great 
nation  that  was  destined  ultimately  to  stretch  from  sea  to  sea.  Her 
star,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  freedom  and  liberty,  had  risen,  and 
was  to  be  a  guide  to  all  oppressed  peoples  everywhere,  throughout 
the  world.  In  the  thick  wildernesses  of  North  America,  the  people 
had  won  the  right  to  rule  themselves,  a  privilege  which  was  soon  to 
prove  tempting  to  the  French  and  which  was  to  render  dangerous 
the  thrones  of  tyrants  everywhere. 

The  Revolution  had  so  far  retarded  settlement  in  the  Champlain 
Valley  that,  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  signing  of  peace  in  1783, 
the  only  settlements  near  the  lake  were  principally  a  few  towns  on 
the  Vermont  side  south  of  Chimney  Point.  The  total  population  on 
both  sides  was  not  over  six  hundred.  Settlement  tended  to  be  retarded 
by  the  land  dispute  that  continued  between  Vermont  and  New  York. 
In  spite  of  all  hindrances,  however,  settlers  continued  to  seek  farms 
in  the  valley.  When  Vermont  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1791,  the 
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population  of  the  lake  towns  was  6,773.  In  1792,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  entire  State  numbered  85,589.  The  rapidity  of  the  settlement  of 
the  valley  can  best  be  visualized  by  the  fact  that  in  the  decade  from 
1790  to  1800,  the  population  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Champlain 
increased  nearly  two  hundred  per  cent.  By  1810,  Clinton  County, 
New  York,  had  a  population  of  8,032.  Washington  County,  New 
York,  increased  in  population  from  4,456  in  1786  to  42,289  in  1810, 
although  greatly  reduced  in  size  meanwhile.  Addison  County,  Ver¬ 
mont,  jumped  from  6,449  in  1790  to  19,993  in  1810.  These  are  but 
samples  of  the  growth  that  took  place  everywhere.  Altogether,  in 
1810,  the  counties  bordering  Lake  Champlain  on  both  sides  had  143,- 
872  inhabitants. 

Alburg  was  settled  by  royalists  from  St.  Johns  in  1782,  while 
the  following  year  witnessed  the  settlement  of  North  Hero,  Grand 
Isle  and  Rouses  Point  as  well  as  the  renewal  of  Burlington.  White¬ 
hall  and  St.  Albans  were  organized  in  1788.  Isle  LaMotte,  settled  in 
1785,  was  known  as  Vineyard  from  1802  to  1830,  when  it  reverted 
to  its  old  name.  Plattsburgh  was  organized  as  a  town  in  1785  and  in 
1810  had  a  population  of  3,112.  Between  1784  and  1786,  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Clinton  County  were  set  apart  for  refugees  from 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  and,  also,  for  former  soldiers.  Bolton  was 
the  first  settlement  on  the  shore  of  Lake  George  at  about  1790. 
Along  with  the  pouring  of  population  into  the  valleys  there  came  a 
tremendous  development  of  the  region,  commercially,  economically 
and  politically.  The  waterways,  which  for  so  long  had  been  almost 
primarily  the  sinews  of  war,  now  became  the  arteries  of  commerce 
and  industry.  In  war  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  had  played 
an  important  part  not  only  in  the  duel  between  France  and  England 
and  in  the  winning  of  American  independence  but  also  in  determining 
the  destinies  of  nations  across  the  Atlantic.  These  waterways  and 
the  surrounding  territory  are  tremendously  rich  from  the  wars  of 
the  past  and  abound  in  historic  tradition.  One  would  need  to  look 
far,  indeed,  before  discovering  another  such  treasure  house.  In  peace, 
however,  the  valleys  have  another  very  interesting  and  important 
story,  one  that  has  been  for  too  long  eclipsed  by  martial  glory.  The 
achievements  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  lines  of  peaceful  develop¬ 
ment  have  been  disturbed  but  once:  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812. 
Before  we  pass  from  a  chronicle,  primarily  of  destruction,  to  one  of 
constructive  effort,  let  us  first  consider  the  final  conflict  that  ruffled 
the  bosom  of  Lake  Champlain. 
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Relations  between  the  United  States  and  England  continued  to  be 
stormy  after  1783.  The  insolence  and  aggression  of  our  former 
Mother  Country,  while  attempting  to  maintain  her  position  as  mistress 
of  the  seas,  led  to  repeated  crises.  Ill  feeling  was  not  decreased  by 
the  inciting  of  Indians  against  American  frontier  settlements  so  that 
the  valuable  fur  trade  should  continue  in  British  hands.  In  spite  of 
bitterness  between  the  two  nations,  however,  year  after  year  passed 
without  resort  to  war.  Throughout  a  long  period  of  abuse  at  the 
hands  of  both  England  and  France,  the  infant  American  republic 
exercised  great  patience.  Yet  in  1812,  at  a  time  when  our  grievances 
were  less  acute  than  usual  and  events  in  Europe  pointed  to  an  early 
solution  of  the  problems,  war  was  finally  declared.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  was  a  needless  war.  England  did  not  wish  to  fight  and 
two  days  before  Congress  declared  war,  Lord  Castlereagh  announced 
that  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  had  interfered  with  American  com¬ 
merce,  would  be  repealed.  Since  there  was  no  cable  in  those  days,  this 
last  development  was  not  known  in  Washington  in  time  to  avert  war. 

To  understand  why  our  country  lost  patience  and  decided  to  fight 
when  relief  was  at  hand,  we  must  inquire  into  our  domestic  politics, 
for  the  conflict  was  primarily  a  party  war.  The  aristocratic  elements 
of  the  population,  constituting  the  Federalist  party,  looked  upon  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte  as  anti-Christ,  and  endorsed  Pickering’s  toast:  “The 
world’s  last  hope — Britain’s  fast-anchored  isle.”  The  ships  halted 
on  the  high  seas  by  England,  and  the  sailors  impressed,  were  pri¬ 
marily  Federalist,  but  the  commercial  barons  of  New  England  were 
willing  to  endure  some  insults  so  long  as  they  could  make  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  party  was  rabidly  anti-British. 
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The  lower  classes  that  constituted  this  party,  particularly  the  frontier 
population,  had  no  lucrative  trade  with  the  English  to  make  them 
forget  insults  to  the  flag.  The  Republicans  were  rabid  nationalists 
and,  although  their  President  was  Madison,  their  real  leaders  were 
the  two  great  “war-hawks,”  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun.  Clay 
announced  that  “the  militia  of  Kentucky  alone  are  competent  to  place 
Montreal  and  Upper  Canada  at  your  feet;”  while  Calhoun  exclaimed: 
“So  far  from  being  unprepared,  Sir,  I  believe  that  in  four  weeks  from 
the  time  a  declaration  of  war  is  heard  on  our  frontier,  the  whole  of 
upper  Canada  and  a  part  of  lower  Canada  will  be  in  our  power.”  In 
addition,  their  eyes  were  on  Florida.  Thus  it  was  that  when  the  war 
resolution  was  introduced  in  June,  1812,  the  Republicans’  Congressmen 
representing  the  planters  and  farmers  of  the  South  and  West,  voted 
for  war  with  England;  while  the  Federalist  spokesmen  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  Northeast  were  opposed.  The  War  of  1812  was,  therefore,  pri¬ 
marily  a  party  war,  and  continued  to  be  assailed  by  the  Federalists 
until  the  Peace  of  Ghent.  They  refused  to  support  it  either  with 
money  or  with  men,  at  least  to  any  really  important  extent. 

Both  New  York  and  Vermont  shared  the  opposition  of  their  sec¬ 
tion  to  the  war.  From  the  passage  of  the  Embargo  Act,  which  had  shut 
off  foreign  trade,  there  had  been  widespread  smuggling  in  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley.  Lawbreaking  had  become  customary,  with  numerous 
sensational  affairs  taking  place  between  smugglers  and  customs  offi¬ 
cials.  After  the  Nation  finally  drifted  into  war,  New  York  and 
New  England  refused  to  let  their  militia  serve  outside  their  own 
boundaries,  denounced  the  conflict  openly,  and  even  sold  food  sup¬ 
plies  to  British  armies  in  Canada.  The  strength  of  popular  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  war  in  New  York  is  partly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
DeWitt  Clinton,  the  most  powerful  political  figure  in  that  State, 
joined  the  Federalists.  In  November,  1812,  he  was  the  presidential 
candidate  opposed  to  Madison’s  war  policy  and  won  eighty-nine  elec¬ 
toral  votes,  compared  with  his  opponent’s  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  receiving  all  his  support  from  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  New  Yorker  did 
not  win  Vermont’s  voter.  It  is  understandable  why  this  relatively 
new  State,  primarily  an  agricultural  community,  was  not  so  thor¬ 
oughly  steeped  in  Federalist  doctrines  as  its  neighbors,  yet  we  can¬ 
not  be  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  Republicans  overthrown  in 
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the  following  year,  1813.  Some  wavering  was  to  be  expected  between 
political  faith  and  sectional  feeling,  and  a  New  Yorker  named  Clin¬ 
ton  was  bound  to  complicate  the  issue  somewhat. 

It  was  evident  to  England  that  the  Northeastern  States  were 
inclined  to  be  friendly  to  her,  and  as  early  as  1809,  the  Governor  of 
Canada  sent  an  emissary  named  John  Henry  to  do  missionary  work 
among  the  New  England  Federalists.  He  was  at  first  very  much 
pleased  with  the  discontent  which  he  found  at  Burlington  and  other 
Vermont  towns,  and  felt  that  the  State  would  follow  the  lead  of 
Massachusetts  in  resisting  the  administration  at  Washington.  Later, 
however,  after  a  more  thorough  survey  of  public  opinion,  considerable 
patriotic  sentiment  was  revealed  and  he  finally  decided  that  the  Ver¬ 
monters  could  not  be  relied  on  to  assist  him.  British  efforts  to  detach 
the  New  England  States  failed,  although  much  of  the  population 
remained  very  cool  toward  Mr.  Madison’s  war.  This  opposition 
to  the  war  on  the  part  of  so  many  New  Englanders,  however,  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  settlers  from  Vermont 
and  northern  New  York  rendered  valuable  service  to  their  country’s 
cause.  Perhaps  the  danger  of  invasion  by  the  British  tended  to 
increase  their  ardor. 

Contrary  to  Calhoun’s  proud  boast,  his  country  was  unprepared 
for  war.  In  addition  to  all  the  weaknesses  so  characteristic  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  days — such  as  the  dependence  upon  militia  and  the  absence 
of  cooperation  among  the  states — there  were  other  defects.  The 
generals  were  inexperienced  and  unfit,  while  Congress  failed  to  unify 
the  command  under  one  leader.  As  a  rule,  the  contractors  who  sup¬ 
plied  food,  clothing  and  ammunition  to  the  armies  were  dishonest 
parasites.  When  the  war  started  there  were  only  five  thousand  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers  in  Canada,  but  so  crippled  was  Madison’s  administration 
by  dissension  and  glaring  weaknesses  that  it  was  never  able  to  destroy 
them. 

Lake  Champlain  once  more  occupied  a  position  of  importance 
in  the  strategy  of  the  contending  powers.  As  in  previous  wars  it  not 
only  represented  the  natural  route  for  an  American  invasion  of  Can¬ 
ada,  but  also  for  a  redcoated  attack  on  the  United  States.  In  spite 
of  the  lack  of  preparedness  on  the  part  of  our  country,  the  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  attack  Canada  at  four  points;  at  Kingston,  where 
Lake  Ontario  narrows  to  the  river;  at  both  the  eastern  and  western 
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ends  of  Lake  Erie;  and  from  Lake  Champlain  down  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  Montreal.  In  spite  of  all  the  weaknesses  so 
evident  in  the  American  Army,  the  government  was  serenely  confident 
of  easy  success.  Considering  the  manpower  available  it  did  not  seem 
as  if  the  enemy  troops  in  Canada,  which  during  the  entire  war  never 
exceeded  seventeen  thousand  in  number,  could  be  a  serious  obstacle  to 
American  nationalism.  The  million  or  more  male  white  citizens  of 
military  age  who  inhabited  our  country  in  1812  certainly  made  the 
war  unequal  from  the  numerical  point  of  view.  The  administration 
can  be  pardoned  for  its  misplaced  confidence  in  an  easy  victory.  None 
of  the  expeditions,  however,  worked  out  as  planned.  Each  one  of  the 
four  American  plans  failed  because  of  quarrels  among  generals,  lack 
of  teamwork  among  the  armies,  the  opposition  of  the  anti-war  party, 
or  the  refusal  of  the  militia  to  leave  their  own  states.  On  August 
16,  1812,  William  Hull,  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  in  a  panic 
surrendered  Detroit,  without  striking  a  blow,  to  seven  hundred  British 
troops.  On  the  Niagara  frontier,  a  small  American  force  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Van  Rensselaer  crossed  the  Niagara  River,  attacked  Queens¬ 
town  Heights,  and  with  success  repulsed  repeated  attacks  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  by  savages  under  Joseph  Brant,  the  Mohawk  chief.  General 
Brock,  the  most  celebrated  soldier  in  Canada,  fell  mortally  wounded 
while  leading  an  assault  on  this  American  force.  The  affair  ended  in 
disaster,  however,  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  remainder  of  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer’s  militia  to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  heroic  comrades,  claiming  that 
they  were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  soil  of  their  own  country.  Such 
was  the  disgust  of  the  American  general  that  he  resigned  his  com¬ 
mand.  When  we  consider  the  results  of  the  Champlain  Valley  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign,  we  find  them  fully  as  disheartening.  About  the 
first  of  September,  General  Bloomfield  had  a  force  of  eight  thousand 
troops  at  Plattsburgh,  while  additional  detachments  were  stationed 
nearby.  Later,  Major-General  Henry  Dearborn  arrived  to  assume 
command.  On  November  sixteenth  he  moved  toward  Canada 
with  three  thousand  regulars  and  two  thousand  militia.  When  he 
approached  Lacolle  he  met  a  force  of  British,  Canadians  and  Indians 
under  De  Salaberry.  On  the  twentieth,  at  dawn,  occurred  a  strange 
episode  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  major  event  of  the  campaign. 
A  detachment  of  troops  under  Colonel  Zebulon  Pike,  who  later  dis¬ 
covered  Pike  s  Peak,  surrounded  a  British  blockhouse.  In  the  mean- 
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time  another  detachment,  composed  of  New  York  militia,  approached 
the  same  place.  In  the  dim  morning  light,  each  American  force 
believed  the  other  to  be  composed  of  British  troops.  For  half  an 
hour  these  two  detachments  fought  fiercely  without  realizing  that 
they  were  supposed  to  be  friends.  Finally  the  stupid  error  was  dis¬ 
covered  but  it  was  too  late,  for  De  Salaberry  was  seen  approaching 
with  an  overwhelming  force.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  detachments  would  be  completely  annihilated,  but  by  a  fierce 
attack  they  managed  to  open  an  avenue  of  escape,  although  they  left 
great  numbers  of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Dear¬ 
born’s  army  was  naturally  disheartened  by  the  events  of  the  day  and 
retreated  to  Plattsburgh.  The  commander  was  charged  with  incom¬ 
petency  and  in  the  following  year  was  superseded.  Considered  as  a 
whole  we  must  regard  the  military  campaigns  of  1812  as  exceedingly 
clumsy  in  execution  and  entirely  barren  of  favorable  results.  Ameri¬ 
can  losses  of  men  and  material  far  exceeded  those  of  the  British. 
The  events  of  the  year  indicated  that  the  Madison  administration  was 
not  justified  in  believing  the  conquest  of  Canada  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  holiday  parade. 

The  campaign  of  1813  was,  in  general,  to  be  more  successful  from 
the  American  point  of  view.  In  the  West,  Captain  Oliver  Perry  won 
a  brilliant  naval  victory  on  Lake  Erie  in  September,  while  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month,  General  William  Henry  Harrison  won  back  all  that 
Hull  had  lost,  by  defeating  the  enemy  severely  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Thames.  Tecumseh  was  slain  and  Proctor,  the  British  commander, 
barely  escaped  capture.  On  Lake  Ontario  and  Niagara  River  the 
strife  swayed  back  and  forth.  In  April,  an  American  force  captured 
Toronto  with  its  great  military  stores.  Returning  from  this  raid, 
the  Americans,  led  by  Winfield  Scott,  captured  Fort  George  near 
Niagara  and  held  it  until  December.  At  this  time  all  possible  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Niagara  frontier  with  the  result  that  the 
British  recovered  their  earlier  losses,  and  the  entire  countryside  was 
terrorized  by  Indian  warfare.  Also,  in  1813,  occurred  the  fine 
defense  of  Sackett’s  Harbor,  which  contained  the  main  American 
military  supplies  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  garrison  was  composed  of 
New  York  volunteers  under  General  Jacob  Brown,  Prevost  with  a 
strong  force  not  succeeding  in  conquering  them.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  failure  of  1813  occurred  in  the  Champlain  Valley.  On  July 
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thirtieth,  General  Wade  Hampton  assumed  command  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  there.  On  September  nineteenth,  he  left  Cumberland  Head 
with  a  force  of  four  thousand  men  for  an  attack  on  enemy  posts  on 
the  Richelieu  River.  After  advancing  by  way  of  Chazy  and  Cham¬ 
plain  as  far  as  Odelltown,  Quebec,  he  found  that  the  water  supply 
there  was  short  because  of  drouth.  He  then  retired  to  Champlain; 
from  whence  he  advanced  to  Chateaugay  Four  Corners.  Here  he 
loitered  for  tweny-six  days.  On  October  twentieth  he  crossed  the 
border  only  to  be  beaten  by  a  small  body  of  enemy  troops.  Then 
it  was  finally  decided  that  since  winter  was  near  at  hand  further 
advance  was  undesirable  and  the  entire  army  returned  to  Plattsburgh. 
Altogether  the  matter  was  a  distinctly  inglorious  affair.  In  fact,  the 
war  as  conducted  in  the  Champlain  Valley  for  the  first  two  years  of 
the  conflict  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  next  year,  1814,  was  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  its 
immediate  predecessors.  England  had  finally  succeeded  in  ridding 
herself  of  the  Napoleonic  menace  and  the  French  Emperor  abdicated 
on  April  eleventh.  England  was  now  free  to  direct  her  entire  atten¬ 
tion  to  America.  Across  the  seas  came  her  best  armies  and  navies  to 
crush  the  young  republic  once  for  all.  Unless  the  United  States 
improved  considerably  in  fighting  ability,  the  Mother  Country  was 
destined  to  succeed.  In  the  south  the  redcoats  pressed  onward  until 
stopped  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  in  January,  1815. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast,  New  York  was  blockaded,  Washington  was 
burned  and  Long  Island  was  ravaged.  The  most  threatening  of  the 
British  expeditions,  however,  resulted  from  the  reenforcements  sent 
to  Canada.  On  the  Niagara  frontier  the  fighting  taking  place  in  1814 
was  terrific,  with  the  Americans  under  Generals  Brown  and  Scott  giv¬ 
ing  fine  accounts  of  themselves  at  Chippewa  Creek  and  Lundy’s  Lane. 
In  the  Champlain  Valley,  the  British  were  also  destined  to  fail,  their 
strategy  not  succeeding  at  any  point. 

The  projected  conquest  of  Lake  Champlain  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  water.  The  army,  under 
the  leadership  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  contained  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  thousand  British  veterans,  many  of  whom  had  served  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Without  doubt  it 
was  the  finest  British  Army  ever  sent  to  America  in  any  war.  Prevost 
accomplished  the  crossing  of  the  Canadian  wilderness  without  great 
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difficulty,  although  his  army  was  twice  as  large  as  Burgoyne’s.  The 
naval  forces  were  under  the  command  of  Captain  George  Downie 
and,  when  complete,  included  sixteen  vessels,  aggregating  2,402  tons, 
with  over  nine  hundred  men  and  ninety-two  guns.  The  commander’s 
ship,  the  frigate  “Confiance,”  was  far  superior  to  anything  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  to  offer. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  English,  the  Americans  had  to  prepare 
to  fight  both  by  land  and  by  water.  When  complete  their  fleet  aggre¬ 
gated  less  tonnage  than  that  of  the  enemy,  and  contained  less  men, 
guns  and  ships.  In  command  was  Lieutenant  Thomas  Macdonough. 
When  he  took  charge  of  Lake  Champlain  in  September,  1812,  the 
American  naval  force  there  consisted  only  of  two  gunboats  and  these 
were  in  a  poor  condition.  Realizing  that  control  of  the  Champlain 
Valley  rested  largely  on  the  maintenance  of  naval  supremacy,  he  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  strengthen  his  fleet.  He  encountered  adversity 
in  1813  when  a  subordinate,  Lieutenant  Sidney  Smith,  disobeyed 
orders  by  taking  part  of  his  ships  down  the  Richelieu  River.  Fight¬ 
ing  the  British  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  fierce  south  wind,  Smith 
was  severely  beaten,  but  this  failed  to  discourage  Macdonough. 
Before  he  was  prepared  to  fight,  the  British  tried  to  tempt  him  to 
gamble,  but  were  not  successful.  Although  Colonel  John  Mur¬ 
ray  raided  Plattsburgh,  inflicting  considerable  damage,  and  although 
later  another  force  bombarded  Burlington,  the  young  American  com¬ 
mander  refused  to  be  lured  into  error.  During  the  winter  of  1813-14, 
his  fleet  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Vergennes  on  Otter  Creek.  This 
was  a  fine  position,  being  far  enough  up  the  narrow  and  crooked 
stream  to  be  safe  from  attack  from  the  lake.  To  prevent  a 
possible  British  attempt  to  bottle  up  the  American  fleet  in  the  river 
by  sinking  boats  at  the  mouth,  Fort  Cassin  was  erected  at  the  entrance 
and  named  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Cassin,  an  American  naval  officer 
who  repulsed  an  enemy  attack  on  the  fleet.  Vergennes  was  a  regular 
beehive  of  activity  during  these  winter  months.  Macdonough  made 
full  use  of  the  eight  forges,  blast  furnace,  air  furnace,  rolling  mill, 
wire  factory,  and  grist,  saw  and  fulling  mills  located  here,  as  well  as 
the  iron  obtained  from  nearby  Monkton,  and  the  timber  from  the 
surrounding  hills.  During  the  following  summer  the  American  fleet 
guarded  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  to  prevent  British  ships  entering 
the  lake,  but  the  enemy,  realizing  that  for  the  time  being  Macdonough 
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was  probably  too  powerful  for  them,  made  no  move  to  advance,  being 
content  to  build  additional  ships  at  Isle  aux  Noix. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  examine  the  land  forces  collected  by  the  United 
States  to  face  Prevost’s  fine  army.  Immediately  we  come  once  more 
to  the  old  story  of  incompetence  and  inefficiency  so  characteristic  of 
our  Nation’s  military  conduct  of  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  true  that 
the  appointment  of  General  George  Izard  to  the  command  of  the 
American  troops  was  a  good  choice,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Lake 
Champlain  on  the  very  eve  of  the  English  invasion  he  found  every¬ 
thing  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  unreadiness  and  inefficiency.  His 
six  thousand  men  were  vastly  inferior  to  the  British  in  both  num¬ 
bers  and  experience.  While  he  was  struggling  to  improve  his  army  and 
strengthen  the  fortifications  at  Plattsburgh  and  Cumberland  Head, 
American  chances  of  victory  received  a  stunning  blow.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Prevost’s  intentions  were  known,  Secretary  of  War  Arm¬ 
strong  suddenly  ordered  the  harassed  Izard  to  lead  four  thousand  of 
his  troops  to  the  Niagara  frontier  to  assist  Jacob  Brown.  Izard  pro¬ 
tested  vigorously  but  in  vain.  Although  he  felt  certain  that  his  depar¬ 
ture  would  result  in  the  speedy  capture  of  the  American  fortifica¬ 
tions,  he  reluctantly  obeyed  orders,  but  halted  at  Lake  George  two 
days  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  revoked.  Then,  advancing  by 
way  of  Schenectady  and  the  Mohawk  Valley,  he  finally  arrived  at 
Sackett’s  Harbor  in  September.  With  the  unfortunate  departure 
of  these  troops,  Brigadier-General  Alexander  Macomb  was  left  with 
the  unenviable  duty  of  defending  Plattsburgh  against  Prevost’s  vet¬ 
erans.  In  alarm,  he  asked  for  reenforcements.  Governor  Chitten¬ 
den,  of  Vermont,  did  not  consider  that  he  had  the  necessary  authority 
to  order  the  militia  of  his  State  into  service  in  New  York,  but  did  the 
next  best  thing  and  called  for  volunteers.  They  responded  quickly, 
and  by  September  eleventh  a  large  number  of  Vermont  militia  were  in 
Macomb’s  camp.  At  the  same  time  New  Yorkers  rallied  to  the 
colors.  Yet  when  Prevost  approached,  the  American  force  consisted 
of  less  than  four  thousand  assorted  regulars,  militia  and  volunteers. 

As  the  inevitable  clash  between  Americans  and  British  approached, 
it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  outcome  would  be  depend¬ 
ent  upon  naval  supremacy.  Although  Macomb  commanded  an  army 
vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  his  men  were  strongly  intrenched, 
a  series  of  defenses  barricading  the  passage  between  the  lake  and  the 
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mountains.  In  time  Prevost  could  have  overpowered  them,  but  every 
gain  would  have  been  costly.  There  was  also  the  possibility  that  the 
constantly  arriving  American  reenforcements  would  in  time  surround 
him  as  they  had  Burgoyne.  Of  still  greater  importance,  however,  was 
the  indisputable  fact  that  the  capture  of  Plattsburgh  would  be  of  little 
value  so  long  as  Macdonough  controlled  the  lake.  From  the  American 
point  of  view,  naval  supremacy  was  fully  as  important.  If  the  Eng¬ 
lish  possessed  control  of  the  lake,  Macomb’s  army  would  be  far  out 
on  a  limb,  and  American  soil  would  be  wide  open  to  the  British  inva¬ 
sion.  The  result  was  an  important  naval  battle.  Although  the  main 
American  plans  for  the  war  had  been  based  upon  military  conquest, 
and  little  thought  had  been  given  to  challenging  the  greatest  naval 
power  in  the  world  in  her  most  natural  element,  events  in  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley  in  September,  1814,  once  again  demonstrated  not  only 
the  amazing  inefficiency  of  our  military  department  but,  also,  the 
even  more  astounding  success  on  water.  From  most  points  of  view 
the  War  of  1812  was  a  queer  episode  in  our  history.  As  the  opposing 
forces  lined  up  for  battle,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  how  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  New  York  and  Vermont  who  had  been 
selling  beef  and  other  food  to  the  British  invaders  at  the  last  moment 
joined  the  American  defenders. 

Macdonough’s  ships  were  stationed  in  Plattsburgh  Bay.  Finally, 
Downie,  in  response  to  urgent  requests  from  Prevost,  rounded  Cum¬ 
berland  Head  prepared  to  wage  the  decisive  conflict  on  the  beautiful 
Sunday  morning  of  September  eleventh.  Soon  a  fierce  battle  was 
raging.  The  huge  “Confiance”  under  command  of  Downie  locked 
horns  with  Macdonough’s  own  ship,  the  “Saratoga.”  One-fifth  of  the 
crew  of  the  American  ship  was  disabled  by  the  first  blast  of  the  British 
guns.  To  encourage  his  men,  Macdonough  jumped  from  the  quarter¬ 
deck  to  take  a  hand  himself.  He  was  knocked  senseless  by  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  spar  on  one  occasion,  and  hurled  across  the  deck  when  the 
head  of  his  gun  captain  hit  him,  after  it  had  been  severed  from  the 
body  by  a  shot;  but  the  American  commander  refused  to  give  up. 
With  nearly  all  of  the  guns  on  the  “Saratoga’s”  starboard  silenced 
and  her  decks  covered  with  blood,  Macdonough  turned  his  ship 
around  so  that  he  could  bring  his  other  guns  to  bear  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  The  “Confiance”  was  far  from  escaping  unscathed,  however. 
Downie  himself  was  dead,  half  the  crew  was  disabled,  a  hundred  and 
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five  shots  had  riddled  her  hull,  her  rigging  was  in  tatters,  and  at  last 
the  huge  British  flagship  struck  her  colors.  The  American  com¬ 
mander’s  fine  example  had  been  followed  by  the  remainder  of  his  fleet 
and  after  two  hours  had  passed,  Lake  Champlain  was  in  friendly 
hands.  Although  some  British  ships  escaped,  the  Royal  Navy  as  such 
had  ceased  to  exist  on  Lake  Champlain.  Macdonough  had  raised 
himself  to  a  place  among  the  leading  personalities  connected  with  the 
valley.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Perry  had  won  fame  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  had  built  his  Lake  Erie  fleet,  the  victor  of  the  battle 
of  Plattsburgh  Bay  had  built  larger  ships  in  less  time.  Once  prepared, 
he  had  chosen  the  position  of  battle  well  and  then  in  one  of  the  fiercest 
of  all  naval  battles  he  had  exterminated  a  superior  fleet  in  a  short 
time.  In  a  grave  national  crisis  he  had  risen  to  the  emergency. 

With  the  destruction  of  Downie’s  fleet,  Prevost  found  himself 
in  a  difficult  position.  The  opening  of  the  naval  battle  had  been  the 
signal  for  the  British  Army  to  assail  the  defenses  of  Plattsburgh.  Most 
of  this  land  action  had  centered  around  attempts  to  cross  the  Saranac 
River.  At  two  bridges  the  advance  of  the  redcoats  had  been  halted 
by  American  regulars  firing  from  behind  their  barricades,  while  the 
only  British  success  had  been  achieved  at  a  ford  above  Plattsburgh 
where  Prevost  was  faced  by  volunteers  and  militia.  A  considerable 
number  had  crossed  the  river  at  this  point  when  news  arrived  of 
Macdonough’s  victory.  This  so  disheartened  the  British  and  encour¬ 
aged  Macomb’s  militia  that  the  redcoats  were  driven  back.  Prevost 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  unexpected  events  of  the  day.  Now  that  the 
fleet  was  destroyed,  Plattsburgh  offered  few  advantages  to  him.  He 
had  lost  two  thousand,  five  hundred  men  by  casualties,  capture  and 
desertion,  whereas  the  American  loss  was  insignificant.  The  vet¬ 
erans  who  had  defeated  Napoleon  now  became  filled  with  panic  and 
began  a  wild  retreat,  seeking  to  escape  the  Yankee  yeomen.  Through¬ 
out  the  night  they  hurried  northward,  abandoning  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  leaving  large  quantities  of  stores  and  munitions  behind. 
By  dawn,  the  panicstricken  redcoats  had  covered  ten  miles,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  retreat  so  rapidly  that  the  Americans  were  unable  to  catch 
up  with  them.  There  is  no  question  but  that  retreat  was  the  proper 
move  for  Prevost.  To  remain  at  Plattsburgh  was  to  risk  Burgoyne’s 
fate.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  retreat  was  conducted.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  an  experienced 


MACDONOUGH  MEMORIAL  MONUMENT,  PLATTSBURGH 

Opposite  City  Hall 

Federal  and  State  monument  and  plaza  erected  to  the  honor  of  Commodore  Thomas  Macdonough, 
Commander  of  the  American  Fleet  during  the  Battle  of  Plattsburgh,  September  11,  1814.  Height 
of  monument,  155  feet.  One  of  the  eleven  highest  monuments  in  the  United  States. 
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army  rushing  away  in  a  panic  from  a  greatly  inferior  foe  without  a 
real  battle,  unless  we  consider  the  contagion  of  emotion  in  a  crowd 
operating  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  mass  psychology. 

The  failure  of  the  British  to  capture  Plattsburgh  and  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley,  together  with  the  events  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  were  very  help¬ 
ful  in  bringing  peace  between  England  and  the  United  States.  Before 
Macdonough’s  victory,  the  British  were  confident  of  success.  Their 
fine  armies  seemed  invincible;  our  capitol  had  been  burned;  our 
treasury  was  empty;  our  war  vessels  had  been  driven  from  the  ocean 
and  our  commerce  ruined;  while  the  northeast  continued  to  sabotage 
the  American  war  program.  It  was  only  natural  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  British  peace  commissioners  should  have  demanded 
humiliating  terms  from  the  United  States.  After  the  battle  of  Platts¬ 
burgh  it  became  clear  that  the  American  government  was  not  yet  at 
the  end  of  its  rope.  Lake  Champlain  was  in  American  hands,  and 
British  armies  were  as  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  conquer  by  land  as 
were  their  opponents.  This  failure  to  accomplish  anything  definite  by 
conquest  caused  England,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  to  tire  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  Due  largely  to  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh,  our 
peace  envoys  plucked  up  courage  while  England’s  representatives 
became  discouraged  in  proportion,  and  peace  was  easily  arranged. 
Many  aspects  of  the  War  of  1812  were  stranger  than  fiction,  and  one 
of  the  most  unusual  of  all  was  the  universal  rejoicing  caused  in  this 
country  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  settled  noth¬ 
ing.  So  complete  was  the  American  satisfaction  with  the  document, 
that  its  ratification  by  our  Senate  was  unanimous.  In  spite  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  treaty  did  not  settle  grievances,  the  outstanding 
sources  of  dispute  between  the  two  countries  were  eliminated  other¬ 
wise.  The  danger  of  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier  had  been 
removed,  while  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  had  made  British  impress¬ 
ments  of  our  sailors  unnecessary.  For  these  reasons,  Americans  as  a 
rule  were  happy  to  turn  once  more  to  the  arts  of  peace  without  insist¬ 
ing  on  meaningless  phrases  being  included  in  the  treaty. 

With  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  warfare  in  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley  came  to  an  end.  No  more  was  the  serenity  of  Lake  George  or 
Lake  Champlain  to  be  disturbed  by  shot  and  shell.  In  1818,  an 
agreement  was  made  that  neither  England  nor  the  United  States 
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should  maintain  more  than  one  naval  vessel  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
also  that  no  other  war  craft  should  be  built  or  armed  there.  Fight¬ 
ing  ships  on  Lake  Champlain  soon  were  only  memories.  After  the 
War  of  1812  ended  and  before  our  government  regained  its  faith 
in  British  friendship,  Americans  began  a  fortification  at  Rouses  Point. 
It  became  known  as  Fort  Blunder  because  it  was  found  to  be  located 
on  Canadian  soil.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  immediately  abandoned. 
In  the  1840s  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  arranged  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  the  construction  of  Fort 
Montgomery  was  begun.  The  growth  of  goodwill  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  progressed  so  rapidly,  however,  that  this  post 
was  abandoned  in  1870  and  dismantled  in  1908. 

For  countless  ages  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  Lake 
George,  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  surrounding  territory  were  a  dis¬ 
puted  battleground  fought  for  by  contending  tribes  of  savages.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  great  French  explorer  this  section  continued 
to  be  primarily  dedicated  to  the  arts  of  war,  although  the  methods 
changed  and  the  rules  were  somewhat  refined.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent 
was  not  signed  until  more  than  two  centuries  had  passed  since  Cham¬ 
plain  had  carried  the  flag  of  France  to  Ticonderoga.  During  that 
long  period  of  time,  whether  or  not  nations  were  theoretically  at 
peace,  a  year  seldom  passed  without  bloodshed  in  the  historic  valleys 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George.  Great  was  the  part  played  by 
these  waterways  in  determining  the  destiny  of  nations.  The  decision 
that  North  America  should  be  primarily  English  rather  than  French 
was  closely  connected  with  developments  around  these  lakes,  particu¬ 
larly  Lake  George.  In  the  events  leading  up  to  American  independ¬ 
ence  and  liberty,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  any  other  locality  rivalled 
the  Champlain  Valley  and  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga  in  importance. 
Finally,  in  the  War  of  1812,  it  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Macdonough’s  victory.  The  inhabitants  of  this  section  pos¬ 
sess  a  glorious  heritage  of  a  military  nature.  As  we  leave  the  bloody 
phase  of  the  history  of  the  valleys,  let  us  pause  to  reecho  the  thoughts 
ascribed  to  Joseph  Cook,  an  early  historian  of  Ticonderoga,  written 
previous  to  the  modern  rejuvenation  of  the  fortress : 

“At  times  as  you  stand  in  revery  listening  to  your  thoughts — 
perhaps  in  a  summer  evening  when  the  ruins  are  most  impressive 
— the  scarce-heard  plash  of  waves  around  the  promontory,  and  the 
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sighing  of  the  lake  wind  among  the  leaves  and  broken  angles  of  the 
ramparts,  seem  transformed  to  a  still,  mysterious  voice,  as  of  a  spirit 
in  the  air.  ‘It  is  gone — gone — gone,’  saith  the  pulsating  sound,  keeping 
harmony  with  your  thoughts,  ‘Montcalm,  Abercrombie,  Howe, 
Amherst,  Allen,  St.  Clair,  Burgoyne — Indian,  French,  English,  Col¬ 
onist — burning  torch,  savage  cry — pouring  blood — booming  gun — 
nevermore — nevermore — nevermore.’  And  the  waves,  irregular, 
beginning  low  and  growing  louder  with  glad  emphasis  along  the  shore, 
seem  to  answer:  ‘Evermore,  evermore, — peace,  peace,  peace.’  These 
are  among  the  lessons  of  all  military  ruins,  especially  of  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga.  No  visitor  should  leave  the  scene  of  the  first  victory  of 
American  liberty  without  heartier  gratitude  for  the  immense  results 
of  the  struggle  here  begun  and  a  profounder  sense  of  duty  in  the  con¬ 
flict  of  the  present  day,  on  which  depends  their  enlargement  and  trans¬ 
mission.  The  old  ruins  proclaim  that  for  the  freedom  of  America  the 
battles  of  military  hosts  are  passed,  those  of  mind  with  mind  remain. 
Peace,  O  Carillon,  we  leave  with  thee,  and  go  forth  thoughtfully,  less 
noble  soldiers  in  nobler  wars  than  thine.”* 

We  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  great,  where  our  ancestors  kindled  the 
sacred  torch  of  liberty.  Our  valleys  once  saturated  with  their  blood, 
our  lakes  enriched  with  memories  of  military  pageantry,  and  our 
mountains,  along  whose  sides  once  rang  the  dreaded  war  whoop,  are 
consecrated  to  those  who  knelt  at  the  sacred  altar  of  freedom.  It  is 
our  task  to  carry  high,  like  a  beacon,  the  torch  passed  on  to  us  by  them. 
Let  us  go  forward,  nourishing  carefully  our  American  traditions  con¬ 
ceived  on  the  early  frontier  and  born  with  much  travail  and  self- 
sacrifice.  The  enemies  of  today  are  more  elusive,  but  fully  as  strong 
as  those  of  ages  past.  Let  us  do  our  part  well. 


*Smith,  H.  P. :  “History  of  Essex  County.” 
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Bennington  County 


Between  the  era  of  military  pageantry  and  our  present-day  spe¬ 
cialization  of  occupation,  industry,  and  professions,  was  an  age 
primarily  devoted  to  settlement,  and  the  evolution  of  local  self- 
government.  It  was  an  elusive  age  without  definite  chronological 
boundaries,  for  it  ended  in  some  localities  before  it  started  in  others. 
Some  settlements  were  begun  before  the  military  era  even  approached 
its  climax;  in  other  communities,  colonization  did  not  develop  until 
after  the  third  age  arrived  and  then  only  in  response  to  industrial 
need.  Regardless  of  time  and  place,  the  era  of  settlement  retained 
the  romance  of  the  previous  age  while  it  also  nourished  the  roots  from 
which  developed  the  important  economic  pursuits  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  with  this  second  act  in  our  drama  that  we  must  now  deal. 

The  area  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  composed  of  eleven 
counties.  Vermont  is  represented  by  the  six  counties  of  Bennington, 
Rutland,  Addison,  Chittenden,  Franklin  and  Grand  Isle,  which  com¬ 
prise  the  entire  western  tier  from  Massachusetts  on  the  south  to  Can¬ 
ada  on  the  north.  New  York’s  contribution  consists  of  the  five  coun¬ 
ties  of  Washington,  Saratoga,  Warren,  Essex  and  Clinton.  The  only 
possible  method  of  dealing  with  the  settlement  of  such  a  large  area 
is  by  means  of  geographic  divisions.  The  individual  counties  offer 
such  units  of  a  suitable  size.  Furthermore,  each  has  a  separate  story 
of  its  own,  differing  from  all  its  neighbors.  There  are  certain  obvious 
objections  to  narrating  the  history  of  the  counties  in  the  chronological 
order  of  their  creation,  but  at  least  such  an  approach  places  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  this  area  in  a  proper  perspective.  Within  each  county  are 
several  towns.  Every  one  of  these  smaller  units  has  its  own  traditions 
and  its  own  proud  heritage.  And  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
the  story  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  town  of  a  few  hundred  souls  is 
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fully  as  important  as  the  narration  of  Indian  raids  and  border  war¬ 
fare.  There  is,  moreover,  as  much  of  excitement  and  romance,  and 
considerably  more  of  constructive  results.  To  assist  the  reader  in 
locating  an  individual  town  these  numerous  small  units  shall  be  dis¬ 
cussed  alphabetically. 

Even  though,  for  purposes  of  simplicity,  we  consider  each  county 
by  itself,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  territory  under  discussion 
is  one  unit.  The  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Vermont 
cannot  alter  that  fact.  All  of  these  Vermont  counties,  except  Benning¬ 
ton,  border  to  some  extent  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  New  York  counties  of  Washington,  Clinton  and  Essex.  Warren 
County  includes  practically  all  of  Lake  George.  These  nine  coun¬ 
ties  are  all  vitally  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  Lake 
Champlain-Lake  George  valleys  by  virtue  of  geographic  proximity. 
Their  streams,  in  general,  are  a  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  drainage 
system.  The  lives  of  their  citizens  follow  to  a  large  extent  the  same 
economic  and  political  pattern.  Whatever  concerns  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain  affects  them  all.  The  other  two  counties  of  Sara¬ 
toga  and  Bennington  do  not  border  on  either  waterway.  Their  drain¬ 
age  systems  point  generally  to  the  Hudson.  A  superficial  observer 
might,  at  first  glance,  think  they  do  not  belong  with  the  other  nine; 
but  such  an  impression  would  be  erroneous.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  which  extend  through  Bennington 
County  as  well  as  through  the  counties  to  the  north :  the  Adiron- 
dacks  of  New  York;  the  two  lakes;  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Hudson; 
and  various  smaller  bodies  of  water,  all  unite  with  Saratoga  County’s 
famous  Springs  to  form  one  vast  vacationland  and  one  great  health 
resort.  If  a  more  specific  tie  between  these  two  southern  coun¬ 
ties  and  the  other  nine  is  sought,  it  could  be  mentioned  that  Otter 
Creek  rises  in  Bennington  County  before  it  crosses  Rutland  and  Addi¬ 
son  counties  to  Lake  Champlain;  while  the  northern  section  of  the 
Hudson  is  important  to  Essex  and  Warren,  as  well  as  Saratoga. 
Military  history  also  provides  connecting  links.  The  importance  of 
the  Champlain  Valley  in  determining  Burgoyne’s  destiny  was  over¬ 
whelming.  To  a  certain  extent  the  great  battle  of  Saratoga  was 
decided  by  events  in  the  Champlain  area.  In  addition  we  should  not 
overlook  the  part  played  by  Bennington  County  in  achieving  patriot 
success  on  that  battlefield.  Bennington  was  also  thoroughly  involved 
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in  the  disputes  over  land  grants.  To  these  settlers,  as  to  those  in 
the  northern  counties,  Ethan  Allen  was  a  patron  saint.  Further¬ 
more,  all  of  the  western  tier  of  Vermont  counties  were  at  one  time 
included  in  the  original  county  of  Bennington.  The  two  counties  of 
Saratoga  and  Bennington  may  not  border  on  the  two  lakes  that  com¬ 
prise  this  study,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  belong  to  that 
unit. 

In  1664,  Charles  II  of  England  granted  a  charter  to  his  brother 
James,  the  Duke  of  York,  under  which  the  province  of  New  York 


claimed  to  own  territory  as  far  as  the  Connecticut  River.  This 
included  the  present  county  of  Bennington  and,  for  that  matter,  all 
of  the  present  area  of  Vermont.  In  1683  all  of  this  territory  was 
included  in  the  huge,  original  county  of  Albany  in  New  York.  In 
1772  this  was  finally  subdivided.  The  northern  part  of  Bennington 
County  was  included  in  the  newly  created  county  of  Charlotte,  which 
extended  to  the  Canadian  border  with  the  county  seat  at  Skenesbor- 
ough;  while  the  remainder  continued  as  a  part  of  the  reduced  county 
of  Albany.  In  1784  the  name  of  Charlotte  County  was  changed  to 
that  of  Washington.  By  that  time,  however,  it  did  not  matter  to 
the  settlers  what  county  New  York  placed  them  in.  There  is  no 
need  to  repeat  or  reexamine  the  counter-claims  of  New  Hampshire  to 
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the  territory  included  in  the  present  State  of  Vermont  because  they  have 
already  been  discussed  at  length.  In  any  case,  New  Hampshire  felt 
that  the  Green  Mountain  territory  belonged  to  her.  When  Vermont 
finally  organized  its  own  government  in  1778  and  cast  aside  the  claim 
of  New  York,  it  created  two  counties  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
State  and  separated  by  the  main  range  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The 
one  in  the  east  was  at  first  known  as  Unity,  but  was  changed  the  next 
year  to  Cumberland;  while  the  territory  west  of  the  range  was  called 
Bennington.  In  1780  it  was  reduced  in  size  to  its  present  limits.  The 
northern  remnant  was  called  at  first  by  the  name  of  Washington, 
although  this  act  of  legislation  was  never  recorded,  while  after  1781 
it  was  known  as  Rutland  County. 

When  Governor  Benning  Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire,  began 
to  issue  grants  of  land  in  the  disputed  Vermont  area,  Bennington  was 
the  first  to  be  issued,  in  1749.  It  was  named  in  his  honor.  Whether 
the  granting  of  lands  was  primarily  due  to  his  desire  for  fees,  or  to 
the  insistence  of  settlers,  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  other  grants 
soon  followed.  In  the  violence  that  ensued  between  rival  claimants, 
Bennington  County  played  a  leading  part. 

The  choice  of  a  county  seat  was  a  difficult  one:  both  Manchester 
and  Bennington  insisting  on  obtaining  this  privilege.  At  one  stage  of 
the  dispute  an  attempt  was  made  to  compromise  by  placing  the  county 
seat  at  Shaftsbury,  which  was  centrally  located.  By  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  both  Manchester  and  Bennington  were  so  wrought  up  by  the 
controversy  that  neither  would  yield  an  inch.  As  a  result,  both  were 
eventually  designated  as  half-shire  towns,  with  a  courthouse  and  a  jail 
in  each. 

First,  alphabetically,  among  the  towns  of  Bennington  County,  is 
Arlington,  which  is  situated  on  the  New  York  border  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  on  its  three  other  sides  by  Sandgate,  Sunderland  and  Shafts¬ 
bury.  In  the  eastern  section  of  the  township  is  a  range  of  rather  high 
mountains  running  north  and  south.  Extending  westward  from  these 
peaks  are  three  ranges  of  hills  which  decrease  in  size  as  they  slope 
toward  New  York.  Parallel  with  these  three  ridges  are  three  val¬ 
leys,  the  largest  being  that  of  the  historic  Battenkill.  The  township, 
which  was  chartered  by  Wentworth  in  1761,  is  six  miles  square.  It 
was  originally  divided  into  sixty-eight  equal  shares.  Each  of  the 
sixty-two  original  proprietors  was  awarded  one  share.  Of  the  six 
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shares  remaining,  one  was  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools;  one 
for  the  first  settled  minister;  one  for  the  Church  of  England;  one  for 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  while 
two  shares  were  reserved  for  the  obliging  Governor  himself.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  when  fifty  families  were  settled,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  could  hold  two  fairs  each  year  and  a  market  day  each  week. 
The  charter  also  provided  that  the  rental  for  the  township  should, 
for  the  first  ten  years,  be  fixed  at  one  ear  of  Indian  corn  annually, 
while  after  that  each  proprietor  should  pay  annually  one  shilling  for 
each  hundred  acres.  The  first  town  officers  were  chosen  at  Pownal 
in  1762;  while  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  same  year.  In 
1763,  the  proprietors  voted  to  give  bounties  to  the  first  ten  people  to 
settle  in  the  township  within  a  year’s  time. 

Among  Vermont’s  leaders  who  were  in  one  way  or  another  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Arlington  was  Remember  Baker,  who  owned  a  gristmill 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  By  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
land  claims  of  New  York  he  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Governor 
of  that  State,  who  had  set  a  price  on  his  head.  As  has  been  related 
elsewhere,  a  New  York  proprietor  named  John  Munro,  who  lived  in 
Shaftsbury,  determined  to  collect  the  reward.  Gathering  together 
a  gang  of  ten  or  twelve  assistants,  Munro  descended  upon  the  Baker 
household  one  Sunday  morning  in  March,  1772.  After  breaking  in 
the  door,  he  attacked  the  entire  family.  Baker,  his  wife,  and  his 
son  were  all  injured  by  sword  cuts.  The  New  Yorkers  then  bound 
their  victim,  threw  him  into  a  sleigh  and  hurried  away  toward  the 
State  line.  They  did  not  act  quickly  enough,  however,  for  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  rallied  rapidly  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  Baker  before 
Munro  had  time  to  reach  the  Hudson.  Later  Baker  was  involved  in 
other  episodes  connected  with  the  land  dispute,  and  when  the  war 
with  England  arrived  he  was  zealous  in  upholding  the  Colonial  cause. 
In  August,  1775,  while  doing  some  scouting  for  Montgomery’s  army 
near  the  Richelieu,  he  was  shot  and  killed  by  Indians,  who  cut  off 
his  head  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  St.  Johns,  where  it  was  placed  on 
a  pole.  His  blood  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  that  was  shed  on 
Canadian  soil  in  the  Revolution.  Although  only  thirty-five  years  old 
when  he  died,  he  ranked  next  to  Allen  and  Warner  among  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys. 

When  the  Revolution  began,  many  of  the  settlers  of  Arlington 
became  Tories.  At  the  battle  of  Bennington  men  from  this  township 
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fought  on  both  sides;  while,  when  Burgoyne  surrendered,  five  or  six 
residents  of  Arlington  were  found  among  the  captives.  Among  the 
famous  Vermonters  who  at  one  time  or  another  resided  in  the  town 
were  Ethan  Allen,  Governor  Thomas  Chittenden  and  Matthew  Lyon. 
Between  the  houses  of  the  two  last-named,  in  1777,  was  constructed  a 
vault  which  was  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  enemy  partisans. 
The  Governor  and  his  Council  met  in  Arlington  several  times.  In 
addition,  General  St.  Clair’s  army  passed  through  the  township  in  its 
circuitous  flight  to  evade  Burgoyne’s  might.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
census,  the  population  of  the  town  was  1,440.  It  is  the  home  of 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  the  novelist. 

Next  we  turn  to  the  township  of  Bennington.  We  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Henry  D.  Hall,  who  said  fifty  years  ago  that  “perhaps  the 
inhabitants  of  no  town  in  the  State  of  Vermont  have  wielded  so  great 
an  influence  in  moulding  its  fair  character,  religiously  and  politically, 
as  that  of  Bennington.”  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  first  township 
erected  in  the  State,  named  for  the  great  Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  who  was  a  sort  of  spearhead  for  the  early  New  England  set¬ 
tlers,  should  be  blessed  with  this  distinction.  As  in  the  case  of  most 
communities  of  real  historical  importance,  a  summary  here  of  the 
town’s  achievements  would  be,  to  a  large  extent,  a  repetition  of  facts 
presented  elsewhere  in  this  work.  There  is  no  reason  to  reproduce 
once  more  all  the  details  surrounding  the  battle  of  Bennington.  The 
material  presented  in  this  sketch  is,  in  general,  supplementary. 

The  township  of  Bennington  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  county  next  to  the  New  York  border  and  separated  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  south  by  Pownal  only.  Its  soil  is  more  level 
and  open  than  is  characteristic  of  Vermont,  although  there  are  many 
graceful  hills,  and  Mount  Anthony  is  located  in  the  southwest.  Drain¬ 
ing  it  is  the  broad  flat  valley  of  the  Walloomsac  River.  There  are 
really  two  Benningtons.  On  rising  ground,  west  of  the  village  center, 
is  Old  Bennington,  literally  steeped  in  historical  episodes,  while  along 
the  river  is  the  Bennington  of  today  with  its  mills  and  smokestacks. 
The  two  Benningtons  should  not  be  confused. 

In  most  respects  the  town’s  charter,  dated  in  1749  and  issued  in 
1750,  was  similar  to  that  of  Arlington.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
were  sixty-four  shares,  sixty  of  which  went  mostly  to  residents  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  one  being  reserved  for  schools,  one 
for  the  first  minister,  while  Wentworth  reserved  two  for  his  own 
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needs.  The  first  settlement  was  begun  by  Captain  Samuel  Robinson, 
of  Hardwick,  Massachusetts,  who  had,  during  the  French  wars, 
camped  within  the  township,  and  had  been  particularly  impressed  with 
the  land.  His  party  arrived  in  town  in  1761,  having  come  on  horse¬ 
back  by  the  Hoosic  forts  and  through  Pownal.  During  the  first  year 
there  was  much  suffering,  but  the  settlers  managed  to  endure  the  pri¬ 
vations.  This  same  Samuel  Robinson  continued  to  be  influential  in 
the  early  life  of  the  settlement,  and  went  to  London  to  represent  the 
New  Hampshire  grantees  in  their  efforts  to  combat  the  claims  of 
New  York  to  their  territory.  He  received  a  favorable  order  from 
King  George  but  died  of  smallpox  in  London  in  1767.  The  first  town 
meeting  of  Bennington  was  held  in  1762.  Financial  inducements  were 
promptly  voted  for  the  speedy  erection  of  the  mills  that  were  urgently 
needed.  This  first  town  meeting  also  voted  a  bounty  on  snakes  as 
follows:  “Voted  that  any  rattlesnake  that  is  killed  in  Bennington 
shall  be  paid  two  coppers,  the  persons  bringing  in  the  tail.”  What 
these  early  settlers  expected  dead  snakes  to  do  with  the  premium  we 
do  not  know,  nor  is  it  recorded  why  the  inhabitants  were  expected  to 
bring  in  the  tails  unless  they  were  anxious  to  see  the  reptiles  prop¬ 
erly  remunerated.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  person  who  thus  wrote 
the  resolution  into  the  minutes,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
early  settlers  had  many  more  serious  problems  than  the  intricacies  of 
English  grammar. 

Probably  no  community  was  more  closely  associated  with  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  than  was  Bennington.  Seth  Warner, 
one  of  the  town’s  greatest  figures,  was  captain  of  the  company  raised 
in  this  township.  All  the  companies  raised  in  Vermont  were  combined 
under  the  leadership  of  Ethan  Allen,  who  held  the  rank  of  colonel. 
The  men  were  known  as  Green  Mountain  Boys  in  derision  of  the 
threat  of  New  York’s  Governor  that  he  would  drive  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  settlers  into  the  Green  Mountains.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Vermonters  did  not  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  until  it  had 
become  evident  that  they  could  not  obtain  fair  treatment  of  their  land 
disputes  in  New  York  courts.  After  the  ending  of  one  court  case  the 
King’s  Attorney-General  tried  to  convince  Allen  that  his  followers 
were  foolish  to  fight  the  matter  out,  pointing  out  that  might  often 
prevailed  against  what  was  right.  We  can  fancy  how  little  this 
frightened  Allen,  and  we  can  also  imagine  him  chuckling  inwardly  as 
he  replied  laconically:  “The  gods  of  the  valleys  are  not  the  gods  of 
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the  hills.”  The  attorney  was  unable  to  comprehend  this  figurative 
language  and  asked  an  explanation.  The  Green  Mountain  leader 
then  told  him  that  the  answer  would  be  clear  if  he  would  go  to  Ben¬ 
nington.  In  all  probability,  Allen’s  implications  were  understated, 
for  we  can  imagine  what  the  attorney’s  reception  in  this  town  would 
have  been.  The  “Catamount  Tavern”  in  Bennington  was  the  regular 
meeting  place  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  This  famous  inn  received 
its  peculiar  name  from  the  fact  that  the  proprietor  had  attached  a 
stuffed  catamount  to  the  top  of  his  sign.  It  was  singularly  appropriate 
that  this  animal  with  teeth  bared  should  have  been  placed  so  that  it 
stood  grinning  as  it  faced  hostile  New  York.  One  of  the  favorite 
and  unique  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  on 
their  enemies  was  known  as  “viewing.”  This  consisted  of  being  tied 
in  an  arm  chair,  and  hoisted  up  to  the  Catamount  sign  twenty-five  feet 
in  the  air,  there  to  be  exposed  to  the  public  view  and,  one  may  add, 
vilification.  This  method  of  punishment  is  said  to  have  been  quite 
effective.  In  1771  the  New  York  sheriff,  Ten  Eyck,  led  a  force  of 
three  hundred  men  against  the  “Bennington  mob”  to  seize  a  farm. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  not  to  be  intimidated,  however,  and 
rallied  with  pitchforks,  clubs,  swords  and  all  manner  of  weapons. 
When  the  two  groups  finally  met,  Ten  Eyck  studied  the  situation 
closely  and  finally  decided,  with  good  judgment,  to  retrace  his  steps 
toward  Albany  without  bloodshed. 

It  was  in  1777  that  the  great  battle  of  Bennington  was  fought. 
Although  it  took  place  outside  this  township,  county  and  State,  and 
within  the  borders  of  New  York,  Baum’s  objective  was  Bennington 
and  the  town  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  whole  affair.  In 
1778,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  took  place  at 
Bennington.  This  occurred  at  about  the  time  Ethan  Allen  returned 
from  two  years  of  captivity  in  England’s  jails.  He  at  once  became 
involved  in  an  interesting  incident.  A  man  named  Redding  had  been 
convicted  by  six  jurors  of  treasonable  activities  and  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  hanged.  A  large  crowd  of  people  gathered  to  see  the 
execution,  but  the  Governor  and  Council  gave  the  prisoner  a  reprieve 
because  of  the  abnormal  size  of  the  trial  jury.  The  settlers,  too 
wrought  up  to  understand  the  necessity  of  proper  legal  requirements, 
and  fearing  that  the  hated  prisoner  would  go  free,  decided  to  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  Ethan  Allen  finally  was  able  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  stop  by  explaining  the  reason  for  the  reprieve,  and 
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promising,  “if  Redding  is  not  hung,  I  will  be  hung  myself.”  The 
prisoner  was  retried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  members,  convicted  and 
hanged  within  the  ensuing  week.  Among  the  noted  residents  who 
lived  in  Bennington  at  one  time  or  another  was  the  great  abolitionist, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  published  “The  Journal  of  the  Times” 
from  October,  1828,  to  March,  1829. 

In  the  Bennington  of  yesterday,  which  is  Bennington  Center  or 
Old  Bennington  of  today,  there  used  to  be  a  review  of  the  militia  on 
stated  occasions.  According  to  Mr.  Hall,  “it  was  a  high  time,  and 
one  in  which  the  people  turned  out  almost  en  masse  making  it  a  holi¬ 
day  occasion,  usually  bringing  their  dinners  and  lunches  for  men, 
women  and  children.  The  streets  were  generally  lined  with  peddlers 
selling  fruits,  watermelons,  and  large  supplies  of  baker’s  gingerbread, 
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in  the  shape  of  large  cards,  the  thought  of  which  would  sharpen  the 
appetite  and  make  the  mouths  of  the  youth  ‘to  water.’  How  many  of 
both  men  and  children  could  be  seen  wending  their  way  homeward 
after  the  pleasures  and  fatigue  of  the  day  with  a  large  melon  or  card 
of  the  gingerbread  under  their  arm.  These  trainings  were  invariably 
accompanied  by  several  wagons,  in  which  were  borne  barrels  of  cider 
on  draught,  to  warm  up  or  cool  off  the  customers,  as  they  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  in  condition.  There  was,  in  addition  to  the  regular  militia 
who  carried  muskets,  a  company  of  artillery,  dressed  in  showy  uni¬ 
forms,  carrying  swords,  and  who  during  a  portion  of  their  drill  would 
draw  ‘the  old  brass’  cannon  through  the  village  with  drag  ropes,  firing 
often  and  sometimes  making  a  rattling  of  window-panes  from  the 
concussion  produced.”  It  is  Old  Bennington  that  holds  the  main 
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interest  of  the  historian.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  treasures  of  the 
past  and  famous  buildings.  The  site  of  the  Catamount  Tavern,  the 
statue  of  Seth  Warner,  the  Historical  Museum  and  the  Bennington 
Battle  Monument,  three  hundred  and  six  feet  high,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  very  interesting  historical  gems  found  here. 

The  present  village  of  Bennington  was  originally  known  as  Algiers 
and  East  Bennington.  Thanks  to  the  abundant  waterpower  on  the 
Walloomsac,  it  eventually  began  to  outstrip  the  older  community  in 
population  and  by  1844  had  several  hundred  inhabitants.  In  that 
decade  a  bitter  fight  broke  out  between  the  two  villages,  Old  Ben¬ 
nington  attempting  to  retain  its  courthouse  and  post  office,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  losing  both.  It  was  not  even  successful  in  retaining  its  name.  In 
1849,  the  government  named  the  old  village  West  Bennington,  while 
it  bestowed  the  old  historic  name  of  Bennington  on  the  growing  town 
by  the  river.  In  the  same  year  Bennington  was  incorporated  by  the 
Vermont  Legislature.  The  township  is  rich  in  agricultural,  mineral 
and  manufacturing  productions  and  was  for  many  years  the  largest 
and  most  wealthy  town  in  the  entire  State.  In  1930  the  population  of 
the  village  was  7,390,  while  there  were  10,628  in  the  entire  township. 

Next  we  approach  the  scenic  town  of  Dorset  on  the  border  next 
to  Rutland  County.  It  is  rather  mountainous  and  contains  consider¬ 
able  marble.  Its  two  valleys  constitute  a  watershed  where  we  find 
the  sources  of  Otter  Creek,  the  Battenkill  and  the  Mettawee  River. 
As  a  rule  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  scenery  is  striking.  The  town¬ 
ship  was  chartered  by  Wentworth  in  1761  to  about  sixty  proprie¬ 
tors.  Its  part  in  the  land  grant  dispute  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
fact  that  when  it  was  first  settled  in  1768  some  of  the  inhabitants  were 
from  New  York  and  some  were  from  New  England.  As  early  as 
July,  1775,  the  committees  of  the  townships  west  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  met  in  Dorset  and  voted  to  cooperate  with  Schuyler  and  the 
Continental  Congress.  At  this  time  it  was  also  decided  to  make  Seth 
Warner  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
This  position  had  been  expected  by  Ethan  Allen,  who  was  terribly 
disappointed  when  the  other  was  chosen.  As  a  rule,  the  delegates  at 
Dorset  were  older  men  who  had  little  confidence  in  Allen’s  impetuosity 
and  daring  strategy  and  who  preferred  to  give  the  reins  to  the  more 
conservative  Warner.  Here  also,  in  1776,  was  proclaimed  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Vermont.  In  1777,  during  the  retreat  from  Ticonderoga, 
St.  Clair’s  army  passed  through  this  township.  Today,  it  is  a  center 
of  art  and  literature  with  a  population  of  1,120. 
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In  the  history  of  Addison  County  the  name  of  General  John 
Strong  will  occupy  a  prominent  place,  but  he  also  lived  in  Dorset  for 
a  few  years.  One  episode  connected  with  this  interesting  pioneer  and 
his  family  is  associated  with  both  localities  and  may  properly  be  pre¬ 
sented  here.  At  the  time  of  Burgoyne’s  capture  of  Crown  Point  on 
Lake  Champlain,  they  still  occupied  their  rude  home  in  Addison. 
One  day  while  Strong  was  away,  a  warning  came  to  his  wife  that 
Indians  were  coming.  Although  in  poor  health  she  was  determined  to 
save  herself  and  her  children.  She  tied  her  baby  in  a  sack  with  only 
his  head  and  shoulders  out,  and  fastened  him  on  the  back  of  her  old¬ 
est  daughter,  while  she  divided  the  luggage  among  her  other  children 
and  started  for  the  place  where  a  boat  was  waiting.  Finally  she  could 
go  no  farther  and  sat  down  exhausted  until  a  neighbor  rode  up  who 
managed  to  reach  the  boat  with  the  Strongs  just  in  time.  The  fugi¬ 
tives  hurried  southward  by  way  of  Whitehall.  When  the  warning  first 
came  of  an  Indian  attack,  the  two  oldest  among  the  Strong  children 
were  searching  for  stray  cattle.  While  their  mother  was  saving  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  these  two  boys  remained  hidden  until 
the  savages  had  gone.  Then  they  finally  caught  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Strong,  himself,  was  captured  and  taken  to  Crown  Point 
before  Fraser.  The  British  officer  consented  to  allow  him  to  search 
for  his  family  on  condition  that  he  should  give  himself  up  by  the 
middle  of  November.  He  found  his  home  in  ashes  and  then  went 
up  the  lake  to  Whitehall.  From  this  point  he  searched  for  his  family 
in  all  directions,  but  with  little  success.  In  the  words  of  a  sketch 
from  the  “Vermont  Historical  Magazine,”  “After  weeks  of  fruitless 
search  [he]  had  almost  despaired  of  finding  them,  when  one  evening, 
weary  and  footsore,  he  called  at  a  log-house  in  Dorset,  Vt.,  for  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  night.  It  was  quite  dark.  A  flickering  light  from 
the  dying  embers  only  rendered  things  more  indistinguishable.  He 
had  just  taken  a  seat  when  a  smart  little  woman,  with  a  pail  of  milk, 
came  in  and  said:  ‘Moses,  can’t  you  take  a  gentleman’s  hat?’  That 
voice!  He  sprang  towards  her!  ‘Agnes!’  and  she  with  outstretched 
arms,  ‘John!  O,  John!’  How  quick  the  voice  of  loved  ones  strikes 
upon  the  ear,  and  vibrates  through  the  heart.  That  was  a  happy  night 
in  the  little  log-house.  The  children  came  rushing  in,  and  each  in  turn 
received  their  father’s  caress.”  Strong  represented  Dorset  in  the 
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State  Legislature  from  1779  to  1782,  returning  to  his  other  home  in 
Addison  in  1783. 

Next  on  our  list  is  Glastenbury,  which  today  has  the  distinction  of 
having  the  smallest  population  of  any  town  in  the  entire  State  of 
Vermont.  Only  seven  people  inhabit  this  township,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  mountainous  in  the  State.  Most  of  it  is  unsuitable  for 
cultivation,  and  its  residents  have  depended  almost  entirely  on  the 
lumber  industry.  Like  many  Vermont  towns  it  is  a  mere  shadow  of 
its  former  stature.  As  early  as  1790  it  had  a  population  of  thirty- 
four  and  in  1810  it  had  seventy-six.  A  decline  then  set  in,  but  a  big 
jump  took  place  after  the  Civil  War,  the  population  in  1870  being 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  and  in  1880,  two  hundred  and  forty-one. 
When  lumbering  declined,  Glastenbury  followed  suit.  Until  1834, 
the  settlers  for  all  practical  purposes  belonged  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Shaftsbury,  which  borders  it  on  the  west.  To  make  the  story 
of  this  town  complete,  Glastenbury  was  disorganized  in  1937.  Until 
this  happened,  the  town’s  seven  residents,  including  three  voters, 
selected  a  representative  to  the  State  Legislature  just  as  did  Burling¬ 
ton’s  24,780  population. 

Another  township  which  constitutes  a  fine  lumbering  region  is 
Landgrove.  Located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Bennington  County, 
it  is  six  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  about  two  miles  wide  in  the 
northern  part,  and  half  a  mile  wide  in  the  south,  shaped  like  a  toy 
pistol  pointed  downward  on  the  map.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  townships 
in  Vermont.  The  first  settlement  was  made  by  a  Connecticut  family 
named  Utley  in  1769.  The  settlers  thought  they  were  within  the  limits 
of  Peru,  but  after  a  few  years  discovered  their  mistake.  They  then 
secured  a  charter  from  Vermont,  creating  Landgrove  Township  in 
1780,  and  it  was  finally  organized  in  1800.  For  some  time  there  was 
a  furious  dispute  with  Peru  over  boundary  lines,  which  was  not  set¬ 
tled  until  1835,  when  the  State  Legislature  stepped  into  the  picture 
at  the  request  of  the  two  towns.  In  1930,  Landgrove’s  population 
was  but  104. 

Next  we  come  to  the  town  of  Manchester  which,  after  Benning¬ 
ton,  is  the  county’s  most  historic  community.  It  is  situated  in  the 
north  central  section,  directly  south  of  Dorset.  Through  the  center 
of  the  township,  flowing  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  is  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Battenkill  with  its  three  villages  known  as  Manchester, 
Manchester  Center  and  Manchester  Depot,  while  on  both  sides  are 
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beautiful  mountain  ranges.  The  town’s  charter,  granted  by  Went¬ 
worth  in  1761,  contained  the  usual  provisions  found  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  grants.  The  Governor’s  favorites,  however,  were  not  primarily 
interested  in  colonizing  the  virgin  territory  and  they  yielded  the  honor 
of  settling  Manchester  to  inhabitants  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York, 
who  slowly  pushed  into  the  township  from  Washington  County,  lured 
by  the  attractions  of  the  Battenkill.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
1764,  while  town  government  was  organized  in  1766. 

During  the  dispute  over  land  grants  and  in  the  Revolution  as 
well,  Manchester  occupied  an  important  place.  As  early  as  1772, 
the  committees  of  public  safety  representing  the  various  towns  met 
here  to  commend  the  activities  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  sent 
a  firm  and  respectful  letter  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  upholding 
their  views  of  the  land  dispute.  Later  in  the  same  year  another  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  which  resolved  that  “all  civil  and  military  officers  who 
accepted  under  the  authority  of  New  York  were  required  to  suspend 
their  functions  on  the  pain  of  being  viewed,”  a  punishment  already 
described  under  the  history  of  Bennington.  In  1776,  a  convention, 
meeting  at  Dorset,  decided  to  build  a  jail  for  Tories,  and  this  was  ulti¬ 
mately  located  at  Manchester.  This  “gaol”  was  to  be  constructed  of 
logs  and  earth,  and  its  dimensions  were  to  be  twenty  by  thirty  feet 
on  the  inside.  As  was  the  case  with  most  other  communities,  the  year 
1 7 7 7  was  one  of  great  excitement  in  Manchester  as  Burgoyne’s 
forces  rolled  slowly  but  relentlessly  onward  toward  Albany.  After 
St.  Clair  retreated  from  Ticonderoga,  the  defeated  army  stopped 
here,  while  the  commander  himself  came  in  quest  of  reenforcements 
and  supplies.  When  Seth  Warner’s  troops  were  forced  to  flee  at 
Hubbardton,  he  told  his  men  to  scatter  and  meet  at  Manchester, 
which  he  determined  to  defend.  Burgoyne  at  first  decided  to  attack 
Bennington  by  way  of  Manchester,  but  finally  changed  his  mind. 
Stark  paused  overnight  in  the  town  while  on  his  way  to  his  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  Baum.  It  was  once  General  Lincoln’s  headquarters.  At 
the  time  of  the  Burgoyne  menace  the  great  need  was  money  for  mili¬ 
tary  equipment.  To  obtain  this,  Ira  Allen  proposed  to  the  Council 
of  Safety  the  confiscation  of  Tory  property.  This  idea  was  accepted 
by  the  Vermont  leaders  and  the  Tory  residents  of  Manchester  were 
the  first  to  lose  their  lands.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  con¬ 
troversy,  in  which  this  town  engaged,  over  the  location  of  the  county 
seat,  and  to  the  final  settlement  that  Manchester  should  be  a  half-shire 
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town.  By  1800  the  township  had  a  population  of  nearly  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  residents  who  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufacturing  and 
trade.  In  1930  it  claimed  two  thousand  inhabitants.  The  stories  of 
the  three  villages  are  more  or  less  distinct.  Manchester  itself  enjoyed 
the  prestige  of  being  one  of  the  centers  of  government  of  the  county, 
never  was  much  interested  in  manufacturing,  and  developed  into  a 
famous  and  fashionable  summer  resort.  Manchester  Center,  which 
was  known  throughout  most  of  its  existence  as  Factory  Point,  became 
the  industrial  center  of  the  township;  while  Manchester  Depot  is  a 
settlement  that  sprang  up  around  the  station  of  the  Rutland  Railroad, 
when  it  was  constructed  in  1850  and  1851. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  episodes  ever  connected  with  the  town 
of  Manchester  was  the  Colvin  murder  case.  Russell  Colvin  was  a 
man  of  subnormal  intelligence,  and  perhaps  insane,  who  lived  with 
his  father-in-law,  a  man  named  Boorn.  In  1812  he  disappeared. 
This  was  not  unusual  in  his  case,  but  certain  mysterious  shreds  of  evi¬ 
dence  indicated  that  he  had  been  murdered.  Finally,  in  1819,  seven 
years  later,  a  dog  dug  up  some  bones,  and  Jesse  Boorn,  a  brother  of 
Colvin’s  wife,  was  arrested.  During  the  trial,  physicians  testified 
that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  sheep  and  not  a  human  being,  and  the 
defendant  was  about  to  be  freed  from  the  charge  when  Jesse  impli¬ 
cated  his  brother  Stephen  in  the  crime.  Thereupon,  a  new  trial  was 
arranged.  Although  the  evidence  was  mostly  circumstantial,  the  two 
brothers  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  hanging.  Later  Jesse’s 
sentence  was  changed  to  life  imprisonment,  but  Stephen’s  chances  grew 
smaller  and  smaller  as  execution  day  approached.  Suddenly,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  few  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  hanging,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  everybody,  Colvin  returned.  Finally,  a  third  trial  was 
granted  and  the  convicted  murderers  were  free  once  more,  bringing 
to  an  end  an  extremely  weird  case. 

The  township  of  Peru  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
county,  facing  Rutland  County  on  the  north,  and  being  bordered  on 
the  east  and  west  by  Landgrove  and  Dorset,  respectively.  The  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  sections  are  agricultural  but  the  west  is  mountainous. 
The  village  of  Peru  lies  at  a  high  altitude  under  Bromley  Mountain. 
In  fact  Bromley  was  the  original  name  of  the  township.  The  reasons 
given  for  this  change  of  names,  which  was  made  in  1803,  are  that 
Bromley  had  a  reputation  of  being  a  poverty  stricken  place,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  that  Peru  was  a  name  to  be  associated  with  riches  because  of  the 
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wealth  attributed  to  Peru,  South  America.  In  any  case  the  township 
progressed  rapidly  afterward.  The  charter  was  issued  by  Wentworth 
in  1761,  but  the  first  settlement  was  not  made  until  1773.  Most  of 
the  early  inhabitants  came  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 
Stark  marched  through  Peru  on  his  way  to  Bennington.  Its  popula¬ 
tion  in  1930  was  but  156. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  county,  bordered  by 
Massachusetts  on  the  south,  New  York  on  the  west,  and  the  town  of 
Bennington  on  the  north  is  Pownal,  named  after  one  of  its  original 
proprietors.  The  earliest  settlers  were  Dutch  from  New  York  who  took 
up  farms  along  the  Hoosic  River  in  the  1720s,  while  later  settlements 
were  made  by  colonists  from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  on  the  hills 
in  the  east.  The  town  was  chartered  in  1760  and  the  organization 
meeting  was  held  during  the  same  year.  There  is  one  story,  reflecting 
none  too  highly  upon  Pownal,  which  has  for  years  had  wide  circulation. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Samuel  Robinson  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
and  most  prominent  figures  of  Bennington.  It  is  related  that  when  new¬ 
comers  asked  his  advice  where  they  should  settle  it  was  his  custom  to 
advise  Congregationalists  to  settle  in  Bennington,  Baptists  in  Shafts- 
bury,  Episcopalians  in  Arlington,  and,  if  they  had  no  particular  reli¬ 
gion,  to  go  to  Pownal.  However  that  may  be,  the  population  of  the 
town  was  predominantly  Baptist.  When  the  Methodists  first  put  in 
an  appearance,  there  was  considerable  ecclesiastical  rivalry  and  con¬ 
troversy.  In  the  debates  between  the  two  groups  no  effort  was  made 
to  control  either  hate  or  the  flow  of  hard  words.  As  an  interesting 
example  of  sarcasm  and  bitter  humor  sometimes  used  by  the  religious 
brethren,  we  quote  a  Baptist  minister’s  conception  of  Methodists: 
“Whenever  I  take  my  pitcher  and  go  down  cellar  for  the  usual  supply 
of  cider  I  find  that  those  barrels  which  sound  the  loudest  have  the 
least  cider.  So  it  is  with  these  Methodists.  There  is  too  much  noise 
and  too  little  sense.”  In  North  Pownal  was  born  the  celebrated  rail¬ 
road  magnate  and  Wall  Street  operator,  Jim  Fisk,  and  in  Pownal 
Center  is  a  school  where  James  A.  Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur 
both  were  instructors.  This  is  all  the  more  a  coincidence  since  they 
were  elected  President  and  Vice-President  on  the  same  ticket,  and 
Arthur  succeeded  Garfield  when  the  latter  was  shot.  The  present 
population  of  Pownal  Township  is  1,425. 

Leaving  behind  us  the  township  of  Pownal  and  crossing  the  town 
of  Stamford  to  the  east,  we  enter  Readsboro  in  the  southeast  corner 
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of  Bennington  County.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  rugged  coun¬ 
try  with  many  hills  and  a  generally  uneven  surface,  the  soil  was  fertile 
and  productive.  In  addition  to  farming,  lumbering  was  carried  on 
on  a  large  scale.  The  first  white  men  to  set  foot  within  the  town’s 
present  limits  were  Colonial  soldiers  who  lost  their  way  while  return¬ 
ing  home  from  an  expedition  againt  Crown  Point  in  1759.  In  1764 
Wentworth  granted  a  part  of  Readsboro  to  the  famous  ranger  leader, 
Robert  Rogers.  He,  however,  did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  and  joined  the  British  during  the  Revolution  with  the  result 
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that  his  claims  were  considered  void.  At  about  the  time  Rogers’ 
charter  was  issued,  one  was  also  issued  to  General  Phineas  Lyman 
with  the  name  of  Wilmington.  For  some  time  Readsboro  and  the 
Windham  County  township  of  Wilmington  both  claimed  this  strip, 
but  the  disputed  soil  was  awarded  to  Readsboro  in  1813  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  the  Legislature.  Governor  Colden,  of  New  York, 
also  issued  a  patent  to  the  land  in  this  township  in  1770,  but  the 
grantees  never  had  the  nerve  to  take  possession.  The  first  town 
meeting  took  place  in  1786.  In  1930  its  population  was  1,043,  °f  which 
the  village  contributed  722. 
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Wild  animals  seem  to  have  been  particularly  prevalent  in  Reads- 
boro.  One  late  afternoon  in  1808  a  panther  killed  a  calf.  The 
owner  thereupon  collected  a  party  of  neighbors  and,  accompanied  by 
dogs,  went  in  search  of  the  marauder.  They  finally  treed  him,  but 
by  that  time  it  was  getting  quite  dark.  According  to  F.  L.  Bowen, 
an  early  local  historian,  “hitching  their  tin  lanterns  to  a  long  pole,  they 
raised  them  up  into  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  having  selected  the  Rev. 
Jonas  Stearns  as  executioner,  and  one  other  to  fire  an  additional  gun 
to  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject,  they  proceeded  to  business. 
The  powder  was  in  the  pan,  the  elder  had  picked  his  flint,  and  grasp¬ 
ing  his  old  flint  firelock  and  bringing  his  old  fusee  to  a  ready,  his  keen 
clerical  eye  twinkled  along  the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  sighting  the 
‘varmint’  in  the  broad  light  of  a  tallow  candle  in  a  tin  lantern,  he 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  powder  in  the  pan  hissed,  and  sizzled  and 
sizzled,  the  fire  streamed  in  torrents  from  both  ends  of  the  old  queen’s 
arm,  the  old  field  piece  recoiled — I  suppose  the  elder  would  say 
kicked  his  shoulder,  and  bruised  his  cheek.  As  a  result  the  elder’s 
fire  brought  down  a  huge  panther,  which  measured  full  nine  feet  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  but  although  he  had  a  broken  shoulder  and 
was  otherwise  badly  wounded  he  was  able  to  crawl  under  an  old  tree 
top  beyond  their  reach,  without  the  aid  of  daylight.  After  having 
satisfied  themselves  that  he  could  not  escape  they  concluded  to  leave 
him  until  the  next  morning,  when  they  returned  and  finished  him.’’ 

Moving  diagonally  across  Bennington  County  to  the  extreme 
northwest  is  the  township  of  Rupert,  bordered  by  New  York  on  the 
west  and  Rutland  County  on  the  north.  Its  scenery  is  beautiful  and 
its  soil  is  fertile.  Wentworth  chartered  the  township  in  1761,  while 
the  first  proprietor’s  meeting  took  place  in  1765.  After  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  settlement  was  very  rapid,  and  by  1800  Rupert  had  a  total  of 
1,648  inhabitants.  This  was  the  maximum,  however,  decreasing  to 
957  in  1880,  while  today  it  has  but  691.  The  early  settlers  were 
involved  in  the  land  disputes.  During  the  Revolution  there  were  set¬ 
tlers  who  fought  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  said  that  the  town  was  at  one 
time  a  Tory  base.  When,  in  1813,  a  vote  was  taken  in  Bennington 
County  to  determine  the  sentiment  for  war  or  peace,  most  townships 
were  rather  evenly  divided  and  some  voted  for  peace.  It  is  notable 
that  in  this  poll,  Rupert  gave  a  large  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  for  war.  Another  interesting  fact  about  the  township 
is  that  one  of  its  prominent  citizens,  Reuben  Harmon,  was  granted 
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authority  by  the  Vermont  Legislature  in  1785  to  coin  money  for  the 
State.  His  mint  was  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town. 
On  one  side  of  his  first  coin  was  a  rising  sun,  a  plow  and  the  words 
“Vermontensium  Res  Publica,  1786,”  while  on  the  reverse  was  an  eye 
surrounded  by  thirteen  stars. 

Directly  south  of  Rupert  is  the  exceedingly  mountainous  and  hilly 
town  of  Sandgate,  which  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  New  York  and 
on  the  east  by  Manchester.  It  was  chartered  by  Wentworth  in  1761, 
but  was  not  settled  until  about  ten  years  afterward.  During  the 
land  dispute  and  the  Revolution,  Sandgate  had  few  settlers  and,  there¬ 
fore,  did  not  become  a  center  of  conflict.  By  1790,  however,  there 
were  773,  while  in  the  decade  from  1810  to  1820  the  town  reached  its 
maximum  population  of  nearly  twelve  hundred.  Lumbering,  as  well 
as  agriculture,  was  important  to  its  economic  life,  but  its  beautiful 
scenery  has  been  one  of  its  leading  attractions.  In  1930  its  population 
was  189. 

Next  we  visit  the  small  mountain  township  of  Searsburg  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  Bennington  County,  directly  north  of  Readsboro. 
Lumbering  and  the  manufacture  of  merchandise  from  wood  such 
as  washboards  and  bedsteads,  were  of  importance  once,  but  today  the 
tiny  township  is  rather  definitely  wornout.  It  was  chartered  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Chittenden,  of  Vermont,  in  1781,  but  due  to  the  uninviting 
appearance  of  the  land,  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  until  1823. 
When  a  turnpike  was  begun  in  1830,  running  from  Wilmington 
through  Searsburg  to  Bennington,  the  town  developed  rapidly  for  a 
time.  Until  the  opening  of  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad,  much  of 
the  freight  and  passengers  moving  between  Boston  and  Troy  passed 
over  this  route.  It  was  the  day  of  the  Concord  coaches  and  stage 
drivers,  but  they  are  long  since  gone  and  there  are  now  scarcely  a 
hundred  people  (103)  within  the  township  of  Searsburg. 

Near  the  center  of  the  county,  but  on  the  New  York  border  north 
of  Bennington,  is  the  town  of  Shaftsbury.  One  of  the  older  communi¬ 
ties,  it  was  chartered  by  Wentworth  in  1761  and  settled  in  1763, 
many  of  the  early  residents  coming  from  Rhode  Island.  Shaftsbury 
grew  rapidly  and  attained  a  population  of  two  thousand  inhabitants 
by  1790,  when  it  was  the  second  largest  town  in  Bennington  County. 
Shaftsbury  was  very  much  involved  in  the  quarrel  over  land  patents. 
It  was  within  its  boundaries,  although  conveniently  near  the  State  line, 
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that  John  Munro  lived.  Of  all  the  New  York  partisans  who  inhab* 
ited  Vermont  soil,  this  justice  of  the  peace  representing  Albany  County 
was  probably  the  most  conspicuous.  He  did  everything  within  his 
power  to  further  the  interests  of  his  New  York  associates,  and  was  a 
continual  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  In  the  Rev¬ 
olution  he  favored  the  British  cause  and  his  property  was  sold  to 
maintain  the  government  of  Vermont.  The  great  quantity  of  sup¬ 
plies  assessed  upon  the  people  to  conduct  the  Revolution  indicate 
the  sacrifice  then  necessary.  In  addition  to  men  and  money, 
Shaftsbury’s  quota  in  1780  was  12,559  pounds  of  flour,  4,18654 
pounds  of  beef,  2,09354  pounds  of  salt  pork,  354  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  and  177  bushels  of  rye.  Shaftsbury  was  involved  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  with  other  towns  to  win  the  honor  of  being  the  seat  of  county 
government,  but  lost  out  to  Bennington  and  Manchester.  When  war 
with  England  came  a  second  time  in  1812,  Shaftsbury  was  more 
belligerent  than  many  of  her  neighbors  as  was  indicated  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  favor  of  the  war,  to  eighty-three 
against. 

At  the  time  of  Shays’  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  when  the  farm¬ 
ers  attempted  by  force  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  their  lands  for  debt, 
Shaftsbury  was  the  unwilling  host  of  a  hundred  of  the  rebels  who 
had  been  chased  out  of  their  native  State.  If  they  intended  making 
their  peace  with  the  legal  masters  of  Massachusetts,  the  Vermonters 
had  no  objection  to  them;  but  if  they  were  planning  acts  of  violence, 
there  was  the  danger  of  unpleasant  relations  with  the  neighboring 
State.  The  rebels  pleaded  their  case  but  Shaftsbury’s  authorities  were 
not  to  be  moved.  Eventually  the  fugitives  dispersed  and  crossed  the 
State  line  into  New  York.  In  1930  the  town  reported  a  population  of 
1,631.  South  Shaftsbury  is  the  home  of  the  poet,  Robert  Frost. 

Stamford  is  located  on  the  Massachusetts  border  between  Pownal 
and  Readsboro.  Until  after  the  Revolution  it  was  known  as  New 
Stamford.  Its  first  charter  was  dated  as  early  as  1753,  but  this  was 
surrendered  and  a  new  one  was  issued  in  1764.  It  is  said  that  an 
extremely  dense  growth  of  timber  originally  covered  the  entire  town¬ 
ship.  While  this  circumstance  was  ideal  from  the  lumberman’s  view¬ 
point,  farms  had  to  be  cleared  from  timber  before  crops  would  grow. 
By  1 830  it  had  a  population  of  563,  whereas  a  century  later  it  has  370. 

The  town  of  Sunderland  is  south  of  Manchester  and  east  of 
Arlington.  Situated  almost  wholly  within  the  Green  Mountains,  it 
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is  almost  as  rough  and  wild  as  Glastenbury.  Although  it  is  not  well 
suited  to  the  raising  of  crops  it  possesses  large  water-power  facilities. 
The  township  was  chartered  in  1761,  and  the  first  settlement  was 
begun  in  1766.  Among  the  exciting  episodes  during  the  time  of  the 
land  disputes  was  the  punishment  and  banishment  of  a  New  York 
justice  of  the  peace  named  Benjamin  Hough.  He  lived  in  Clarendon, 
Rutland  County,  but  after  repeated  threats  had  failed  to  silence  his 
tongue  he  was  taken  to  Sunderland  for  trial.  Here,  in  the  winter  of 
1775,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  tied  to  a  tree  and  receive  two  hundred 
lashes  on  his  naked  back.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  this  punishment  he  was  to  leave  Vermont  and  not  return  under 
penalty  of  receiving  five  hundred  lashes.  After  the  execution  of  his 
sentence,  he  was  given  a  pass  which  read  as  follows:  “This  may  cer¬ 
tify  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  that  Benjamin 
Hough  hath  this  day  received  a  full  punishment  for  his  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  heretofore  against  this  country,  and  our  inhabitants  are  ordered 
to  give  the  said  Hough  free  and  unmolested  passport  toward  the  city 
of  New  York,  or  to  the  westward  of  our  grants,  he  behaving  as 
becometh.”  Needless  to  say  the  unfortunate  justice  did  behave  “as 
becometh.”  According  to  Lewis  Cass  Aldrich,  the  historian  of 
Bennington  County,  “this  punishment  inflicted  on  Hough  had  a  most 
salutary  influence  upon  those  in  this  region  who  were  disposed  to 
share  his  sentiments,  and  subsequent  cases  of  a  similar  character  were 
few  indeed.”  Although  they  were  not  permanent  residents  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  both  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen  lived  in  this  township  for  a  time. 
The  town’s  growth  was  slow  but  steady  up  to  1810.  In  1930  its  pop¬ 
ulation  was  375. 

Winhall  is  a  mountain  town  in  the  northeastern  section  of  Ben¬ 
nington  County  south  of  Peru  and  east  of  Manchester.  It  was  char¬ 
tered  by  Wentworth  in  1761,  but  was  not  settled  until  1780.  The 
name  Winhall  was  derived  from  two  of  the  original  proprietors,  Mr. 
Winn  and  Mr.  Hall.  Although  some  of  the  soil  was  suitable  for 
grazing  and  agriculture,  the  emphasis  seems  to  have  been  placed  on 
the  lumber  industry.  In  1930  its  population  was  229. 

Woodford  is  another  extremely  mountainous  town,  and  is  located 
in  the  Green  Mountains  east  of  Bennington.  In  fact,  it  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  highest  village  in  the  entire  State.  The  only 
township  in  the  county  that  is  older  than  W^oodford,  if  we  base  our 
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computation  on  dates  of  charters,  is  Bennington.  1753  was  the  year 
in  which  Wentworth  issued  the  charter  for  this  town.  The  first  settle¬ 
ment  was  not  actually  made,  however,  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  town  was  not  organized  until  1789.  Woodford,  of  course,  has  seen 
the  manufacture  of  much  lumber.  The  production  of  charcoal  and 
yellow  ochre  were  also  prominent  industries,  but  the  leading  industry 
was  the  manufacture  of  iron.  At  first  the  ore  deposits  found  in  the 
town  were  used  to  make  bar  iron,  but  later,  during  Jefferson’s  admin¬ 
istration,  anchors  were  made  for  American  ships,  <is  well.  This  may 
be  the  reason  why,  in  the  poll  on  the  War  of  1812,  conducted  in 
1813,  Woodford  voted  twenty-seven  to  eleven  for  peace  with  Eng¬ 
land.  At  least  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  interruption  of 
American  commerce  had  a  depressive  influence  upon  the  anchor¬ 
making  industry.  In  1930  Woodford’s  population  was  only  139. 


CHAPTER  II 


Rutland  County 


Rutland  County,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Vermont,  was  originally  a 
part  of  huge  Albany  County,  New  York,  as  created  in  1683.  When 
that  unwieldy  and  inefficient  political  unit  was  subdivided  in  1772, 
Rutland  constituted  a  part  of  that  county  called  Charlotte,  but  later 
known  as  Washington.  When  the  people  of  Vermont  organized  their 
State  government  in  1778,  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  was  known  first  as  Bennington  County,  but  in  1780  the  section 
north  of  the  Bennington  County  of  today  was  called  Washington.  In 
the  following  year  of  1781,  however,  this  territory  extending  to  the 
Canadian  border  was  named  Rutland  County.  Finally,  in  1785,  this 
unit  was  brought  to  its  present  limits  (except  for  the  town  of  Orwell, 
which  was  annexed  to  its  northern  neighbor  in  1847)  by  the  creation 
of  the  County  of  Addison.  Tinmouth  was  the  county  seat  until  1784, 
when  it  was  displaced  by  Rutland. 

Rutland  County  is  the  center  of  Vermont’s  slate  and  marble  indus¬ 
tries,  while  its  soil  is  in  general  fertile.  On  its  western  side  it  descends 
to  the  southern  arm  of  Lake  Champlain,  but  in  general  it  is  elevated, 
while  in  the  east  it  is  quite  mountainous.  Within  its  borders  are  many 
beautiful  bodies  of  water,  the  largest  of  which  are  Lake  Bomoseen 
and  Lake  St.  Catharine.  Across  its  entire  length  from  south  to  north 
extends  the  valley  of  the  Otter.  Other  rivers  include  the  Mettawee, 
the  Poultney,  the  Castleton,  and  the  Clarendon.  Beautiful  terraces 
and  comparatively  precipitous  mountain  peaks  are  an  important  part 
of  the  county’s  interesting  scenery. 

In  the  dispute  between  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  over  the 
lands  included  in  the  present  State  of  Vermont,  Rutland  County 
played  a  prominent  part.  Governor  Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire, 
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was  the  first  official  to  issue  grants  within  the  county.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  lands  were  actually  settled  by  New  Englanders, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,  of  New  York,  several  years  afterwards 
issued  new  charters  to  the  same  territory.  The  New  York  grants 
were  called  military  patents  and  were  supposed  to  be  given  as  a 
reward  for  military  service,  but  they  were  really  made  for  the  benefit 
of  State  officials  and  greedy  land  speculators.  Without  becoming 
involved  in  the  merits  of  the  land  dispute  again,  we  can  understand 
the  feelings  of  the  settlers  when  New  York  surveyors  began  to  appear 
on  their  farms,  and  when  attempts  were  made  to  eject  them  from 
their  property.  The  New  Hampshire  claimants  accused  the  New  York 
partisans  of  “cuddling  with  the  land-jobbers  of  New  York  to  prevent 
claimants  of  the  New  Hampshire  rights  from  holding  the  lands  which 
they  claimed,  and  with  ....  endeavoring  to  seduce  and  inveigle  the 
people  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the  colony  of  New 
York.”  On  the  other  hand  the  point  of  view  of  the  New  Yorkers 
can  be  understood  by  a  partisan  narrative  that  the  Vermonters  “con¬ 
ducted  themselves  in  a  course,  boisterous,  and  blustering  manner, 
using  very  violent  as  well  as  profane  language,  threatening  destruction 
and  death  to  those  who  should  fail  to  acknowledge  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  title  and  become  its  advocates.”  During  the  Revolution,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  geographical  position,  Rutland  County  played  an  important 
part,  and  within  its  borders  was  fought  the  only  battle  occurring 
within  the  entire  State  of  Vermont — the  fierce  engagement  at  Hub- 
bardton.  As  in  the  other  counties,  Burgoyne’s  invasion  created  havoc 
with  patriot  families  and  their  possessions.  At  the  time  of  the  War 
of  1812,  the  residents  of  Rutland  County  were  extremely  bitter,  with 
families  and  friendships  rent  asunder  as  the  war  and  peace  factions 
threateningly  faced  each  other.  This  division  existed  among  the 
leaders  and  among  the  masses.  For  a  time  it  looked  like  civil  war  in 
these  Vermont  communities  as  residents  refused  social  intercourse 
and  the  hospitality  of  their  homes  to  neighbors  and  relatives  of  the 
opposite  persuasion.  Finally,  however,  when  invasion  loomed  out  of 
the  north,  the  people  of  Rutland  County  were  quite  united  in  expelling 
the  British  from  American  soil. 

Proceeding  with  our  custom  of  presenting  townships  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  we  first  turn  to  Benson  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Rutland  County,  bordering  on  T  ake  Champlain.  Its  charter  was 
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issued  by  the  Vermont  government  in  1779,  but  it  was  dated  1780. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Egbert  Benson,  a  New  York  lawyer,  who 
encouraged  settlers  to  locate  under  a  Vermont  charter,  and  who  inti¬ 
mated  his  desire  to  have  a  township  bear  his  name.  The  early  pro¬ 
prietors  were  from  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  and  they  held  their 
first  meeting  in  1779.  The  first  actual  settlement  was  made  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Durfee,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  moved  into  the  township 
from  Poultney  during  the  Revolution.  The  first  town  meeting  was 
held  in  1786.  Before  the  building  of  mills,  the  settlers  were  forced 
to  carry  their  grain  through  the  wilderness  to  Poultney  to  get  it 


ground.  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  the  great  editor  and  critic,  was  born  in 
this  town  in  1815.  Its  population  in  1930  was  636. 

The  town  of  Brandon  is  located  in  the  extreme  northern  section 
of  Rutland  County,  next  to  the  Addison  line.  It  was  chartered  by 
Wentworth  in  1761,  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  not  forget¬ 
ting  to  make  a  reservation  of  five  hundred  acres  for  himself.  The 
first  settlement  did  not  take  place  until  1772,  while  the  first  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  town  did  not  occur  until  1784.  For  the  first  twenty-three 
years  of  its  existence  the  township  was  known  as  Neshobe  in  honor 
of  a  section  of  Littleton,  Massachusetts,  which  was  inhabited  by  the 
Neshobe  Indians.  Why  it  was  later  changed  to  Brandon  is  not  defi- 
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nitely  known.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  is  a  corruption  of 
“Burnet  town”;  according  to  others,  it  is  a  corruption  of  “Burnt 
Town,”  from  the  fact  that  it  was  burned  by  Indians  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution;  in  the  third  place  it  may  have  been  named  for  the  Earl  of 
Brandon.  The  records  of  the  early  town  meetings  held  in  Brandon 
are  unusually  interesting.  On  one  occasion  it  was  “voted  that  hoggs 
shall  run  at  large  the  present  fall  provided  that  they  have  a  good  ring 
in  their  noses,”  while  immediately  following  this  is  a  resolution  which 
named  a  committee  to  pick  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  erection  of 
a  church.  On  another  occasion  it  was  solemnly  voted  that  the  select¬ 
men  should  oppose  the  action  of  a  certain  male  resident  in  getting  a 
divorce  from  his  wife.  In  1800,  a  resolution  provided  that  a  speci¬ 
fied  pauper  should  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  lowest  bidder  for 
his  support  for  one  year,  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  town.  The 
sale  was  apparently  made  in  quarterly  installments  because  it  is 
recorded  that  the  low  bid  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  was  eight 
dollars,  as  compared  with  seven  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  for 
the  fourth  quarter.  Inoculation  for  smallpox  was  another  subject 
deemed  worthy  of  legislative  action.  At  one  meeting  it  was  decided 
that  “no  person  in  Brandon  shall  after  this  time  enoculate  for  the 
small  pox  during  the  present  spring,”  while  at  a  later  meeting  it  was 
voted  that  “all  who  would  choose  to  have  the  small  pox  in  Brandon 
by  enoculation  the  present  fall  are  permitted  the  same,  provided  they 
will  submit  to  such  restrictions  as  are  [prescribed]  by  the  selectmen.” 
At  a  third  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  selectmen  should  be  added 
to  a  certain  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  regulate  small¬ 
pox  by  inoculation,  that  only  one  physician  should  be  allowed  to  per¬ 
form  the  inoculation,  and  finally  that  no  one  was  to  be  inoculated  after 
April  first.  Why  April  Fool’s  Day  was  selected  as  the  closing  date 
we  do  not  know. 

The  most  important  industry  which  was  carried  on  within  the 
boundaries  of  Brandon  was  the  making  of  iron.  Foundries  and  forges 
began  operation  soon  after  the  town  was  organized.  In  1820,  John 
Conant  built  the  first  blast  furnace  in  town  and  began  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  famous  Conant  stoves,  the  first  to  be  made  in  Vermont.  By 
that  date  the  population  was  1,495,  and  by  1840  it  had  increased  to 
2,194,  which  was  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its  population  (2,891)  of 
today.  It  was  primarily  with  Troy  and  Boston  that  the  early  settlers 
traded,  as  many  as  thirteen  days  being  consumed  with  carrying  produce 
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to  the  latter  place  and  returning.  To  send  a  stove  to  Maine,  the  route 
was  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  canal,  the  Hudson  River,  an  ocean 
voyage,  a  trip  up  a  Maine  river,  and  finally  to  its  destination.  Once 
again  we  find  a  great  American  who  was  born  in  Vermont  and  achieved 
fame  elsewhere.  This  time  it  is  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  the  presidency  against  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860. 
He  was  born  in  Brandon  in  1813,  the  son  of  a  town  physician. 

Historic  Castleton  is  located  northwest  of  the  center  of  Rutland 
County,  bordered  by  Ira,  Hubbardton,  Fair  Haven  and  Poultney. 
Within  the  township  are  rocky  hills,  fertile  ridges,  sandy  plains,  slate 
deposits,  Castleton  River,  and  beautiful  Lake  Bomoseen,  or  at  least 
most  of  it.  This  body  of  water  is  eight  miles  long,  and  is  the  largest 
to  be  found  entirely  within  the  limits  of  Vermont.  Castleton  was 
chartered  by  Wentworth  in  1761,  its  name  probably  being  derived  from 
an  English  locality.  The  township  was  organized  in  1777.  The  first 
settler  was  a  Colonel  Amos  Bird,  in  whose  honor  Bird  Mountain  was 
named.  He  built  a  sawmill  in  1772,  but  its  first  boards  were  sawed  to 
build  his  coffin. 

Castleton  was  the  rallying  point  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys 
before  their  capture  of  Ticonderoga  in  1775.  The  mission  of  sum¬ 
moning  the  men  from  their  farms  was  left  to  a  blacksmith  named 
Major  Gershom  Beach,  who  performed  his  task  well.  Traveling  on 
foot,  he  made  a  circuit  of  sixty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  passing 
through  Rutland,  Pittsford,  Brandon,  Middlebury,  Whiting  and 
Shoreham.  The  ride  of  Paul  Revere  was  a  holiday  excursion  com¬ 
pared  with  his  journey  and  he  never  received  the  praise  that  was  his 
due.  Mrs.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  has  written: 

He  threaded  the  valleys,  he  climbed  the  hills, 

He  forded  the  rivers,  he  leaped  the  rills. 

While  still  to  his  call,  like  minute-men 
Booted  and  spurred,  from  mount  and  glen, 

The  settlers  rallied.  But  on  he  went 
Like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  unspent, 

Down  the  long  vale  of  the  Otter  to  where 
The  might  of  the  waterfall  thundered  in  air; 

Then  across  to  the  lake,  six  leagues  and  more, 

Where  Hand’s  Cove  lay  in  the  bending  shore, 

The  goal  was  reached.  He  dropped  to  the  ground 

In  a  deep  ravine,  without  word  or  sound 

And  sleep  the  restorer,  bade  him  rest 

Like  a  weary  child,  on  the  earth’s  brown  breast. 
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Zadock  Remington’s  tavern  in  Castleton  constituted  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Vermont  leaders.  From  here  Herrick  was  sent  to 
capture  Skenesborough  and  obtain  the  necessary  boats.  It  was  in  this 
town  also  that  Benedict  Arnold  and  Ethan  Allen,  the  two  leaders  in 
the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  staged  their  bitter  midnight  quarrel 
over  their  respective  rights  to  the  command.  At  the  time  of  the 
Burgoyne  campaign  in  1777,  Castleton  found  itself  very  much  involved 
in  the  war.  When  St.  Clair  evacuated  Ticonderoga  his  army  fled 
in  this  direction,  and  at  the  end  of  that  hot  day  of  July  sixth  the 
bulk  of  the  Americans  had  reached  Castleton,  thirty  miles  away. 
On  the  next  day  the  mutinous  soldiers  continued  their  retreat.  Soon 
the  town  became  the  headquarters  of  Riedesel  and  his  German 
troops.  These  were  sent  here  by  Burgoyne  to  puzzle  the  Americans 
as  to  his  next  move  by  creating  the  impression  that  he  might  invade 
New  England  instead  of  marching  down  the  Hudson.  In  1779,  Fort 
Warren  was  built  here  by  the  American  settlers  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  northern  frontier.  It  was  the  westernmost  of  four 
such  forts,  all  of  them  being  garrisoned  by  Vermont  militia,  and  it 
received  its  name  from  Colonel  Gideon  Warren,  of  Tinmouth. 

The  early  growth  of  Castleton  was  rapid.  Within  six  years 
thirty  log  houses  and  six  or  eight  frame  houses  were  built.  As  early 
as  1786  plans  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school 
which  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  third  of  its  grade  to  be  started 
in  the  State.  After  it  began  its  operations  in  1787  it  gradually  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  present  day.  Castleton  was 
also  the  site  of  the  first  medical  college  in  Vermont,  which  was  formed 
in  1818.  At  one  time  the  town  was  the  headquarters  of  nearly  all  the 
stage  business  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Vermont,  being  the  junction 
of  lines  from  New  York  to  Montreal  and  from  Boston  to  Saratoga 
and  Buffalo.  The  slate  interests  will  be  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere. 
It  reported  a  population  of  1,794  in  1930. 

Chittenden  is  an  extremely  mountainous  township  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  Rutland  County,  east  of  Brandon  and  bordered  on 
the  north  by  Addison  County.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Vermont’s 
great  Governor,  Thomas  Chittenden,  who  made  the  grant  in  1780. 
Among  the  grantees  was  our  old  friend,  Gershom  Beach.  Although 
town  government  was  not  organized  until  1789,  Chittenden  had  a 
populaiton  of  159  in  1790  and  327  in  1800.  A  furnace  was  erected  as 
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early  as  1792,  while  by  1839  there  was  a  forge  that  was  capable  of 
producing  five  hundred  pounds  of  bar  iron  in  a  day.  In  1880  a  company 
with  $2,500,000  capital  was  organized  to  manufacture  iron  from  the 
ore  found  in  Chittenden.  Its  population  was  341  in  1930. 

In  the  south  central  part  of  the  county,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Rutland,  is  the  township  of  Clarendon.  Although  there  are  many 
mountains,  hills  and  valleys,  it  is  almost  purely  an  agricultural  dis¬ 
trict.  Its  early  development  was  extremely  rapid  and  in  1810  it  had 
a  population  of  1,797-  1°  the  period  prior  to  1820  it  played  a  very 

important  part  in  the  development  of  Rutland  County  and  the  State 
as  well,  one  of  its  citizens  being  president  of  the  Council  of  Censors, 
three  being  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  being 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  being  a  sheriff  of  the  county,  two 
being  judges  of  probate,  while  three  were  county  judges  eighteen  years. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  Clarendon  history.  Since  that  time,  there 
has  been  a  more  or  less  steady  decline  and  today  the  town  is  less  than 
one-half  (883)  its  former  population.  Before  the  Civil  War,  Claren¬ 
don  Springs  was  a  famous  and  fashionable  watering  place,  patronized 
primarily  by  wealthy  Southerners.  When  the  men  of  Clarendon 
marched  away  at  Lincoln’s  call  they  little  realized  that  they  were  help¬ 
ing  to  seal  the  doom  of  this  resort  community;  but  the  death  of  the 
Southern  cause  largely  led  to  the  decline  of  the  watering  place.  A  still 
more  outworn  community  is  nearby  Chippenhook. 

The  township  of  Clarendon  was  originally  called  Durham  by  the 
New  York  settlers  whose  claims  were  based  on  the  famous  Lydius 
grant  of  1732.  Lydius  issued  a  tract  of  land,  part  of  it  being  in 
Clarendon,  in  1761,  which  was  the  exact  year  in  which  Wentworth 
chartered  the  township  to  some  New  Englanders.  Naturally  there 
was  bound  to  be  considerable  confusion  under  these  circumstances. 
One  of  the  New  York  justices  wrote  that  “the  people  go  armed  and 

say  they  will  not  be  brought  to  justice  by  this  province . One 

Ethan  Allen  hath  brought  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  most  blackguard 
fellows  he  can  get  double  armed  to  protect  him.”  This  justice,  whose 
name  was  Benjamin  Spencer,  was  later  to  feel  the  full  wrath  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys.  In  the  fall  of  1773  he  was  seized  by  the  Ver¬ 
monters  and  placed  on  trial.  Ethan  Allen,  Remember  Baker,  Seth 
Warner  and  their  men,  who  now  numbered  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
were  in  complete  charge  of  the  proceedings  conducted  in  the  open  air 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Otter.  Needless  to  say,  Spencer  was  found  guilty. 
At  first  it  was  decided  to  burn  his  house,  but  when  the  prisoner  pro¬ 
tested  that  all  his  property  would  be  destroyed  by  such  action  and  that 
his  wife  and  children  would  be  the  main  sufferers,  they  reconsidered 
and  decided  to  merely  take  off  the  roof  instead.  Furthermore,  if  he 
should  recognize  the  title  of  New  Hampshire  and  purchase  a  right 
under  that  charter,  he  might  put  the  roof  back  on  again.  Spencer 
agreed  with  these  easier  terms  and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  off  the  roof  “with  great  shouting  and  much  noise  and 
tumult.”  This  is  but  one  example  of  many  such  incidents  occurring 
within  the  confines  of  Clarendon  Township. 

In  an  1805  election,  two  candidates  repeatedly  received  an  equal 
number  of  votes.  At  length  one  of  them  named  Dyer  said  to  the 
other  named  Harrington:  “Squire,  it  don’t  look  well  for  you  and  I 
to  be  voting  for  ourselves;  suppose  you  vote  for  me  and  I  vote  for 
you  at  the  next  ballot?”  Harrington  agreed  to  the  proposition  and 
voted  for  Dyer,  but  when  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that 
Dyer  had  two  majority  and  was  elected.  When  Harrington’s  friends 
accused  Dyer  of  voting  for  himself  again,  he  replied:  “Damn  a  man 
who  won’t  try  to  help  himself  when  his  friends  are  all  trying  to  help 
him.”  The  next  year  Harrington  was  elected. 

In  the  town  of  Clarendon  was  the  home  of  an  early  judge,  The- 
ophilus  Herrington.  On  one  occasion  application  was  made  to  him 
for  a  warrant  for  the  extradition  of  a  Negro  who  was  claimed  as  a 
slave.  Regardless  of  the  facts  presented  by  the  claimant,  the  judge 
refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  claim.  This  astonished  the 
claimant,  who  felt  that  the  matter  had  been  settled  beyond  any  pos¬ 
sible  doubt.  He  finally  asked  the  judge  what  was  lacking  to  make  the 
title  perfect  and  the  astonishing  answer  was:  “A  bill  of  sale,  sir, 
from  God  Almighty.”  Although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  legal 
basis  for  such  an  opinion,  Herrington  won  widespread  fame  for  his 
refusal  to  surrender  the  fugitive. 

Danby  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Rutland  County  next  to  the 
Bennington  line  and  between  Pawlet  and  Mount  Tabor.  It  is  a  town 
of  mountains  and  lovely  valleys.  In  the  day  when  lumbering  was  the 
chief  industry,  Danby  was  of  particular  importance,  and  it  was  from 
the  forests  that  covered  the  township  that  Silas  Griffith,  the  State’s 
first  millionaire,  made  his  fortune.  This  town  is  also  in  Vermont’s 
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famed  marble  district.  Its  charter  was  granted  in  1761  by  Went- 
worth  to  residents  of  Crum  Elbow  section  of  Dutchess  County,  New 
York.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1765.  By  1790  the  popula¬ 
tion  reached  1,206,  many  of  whom  were  Quakers;  while  in  1810  the 
town  attained  its  maximum  strength  of  1,730  residents  as  compared 
with  1,070  in  1930.  The  attitude  of  Danby  toward  the  War  of  1812 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  twenty-two  who  took  an  active  part, 
thirteen  were  drafted,  whereas  during  the  Revolution  forty-seven  citi¬ 
zens  offered  their  services.  In  the  early  days,  Danby  had  no  difficulty 
solving  the  problem  of  dealing  with  those  in  its  population  who  consti¬ 
tuted  a  drain  on  the  taxpayers’  money.  These  were  simply  warned  to 
leave  town  within  a  specified  time.  Nor  were  these  warnings  mere 
threats,  because  we  find  that  in  the  eight  years  following  1778  twenty- 
one  families  were  warned  out  of  Danby.  Although  there  was  not 
much  in  common  between  this  practice  and  the  Golden  Rule,  neverthe¬ 
less  it  was  effective  in  ridding  the  township  of  its  unfortunates.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  era  of  early  settlement  was  a  harsh 
age  for  all,  and  the  primary  consideration  was  survival  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  spite  of  a  deep  social  consciousness.  One  episode  from  the 
early  history  of  Danby  vividly  illustrates  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
days.  There  was  at  first  no  gristmill  in  town  and  the  settlers  were 
forced  either  to  pound  the  corn  themselves  in  bowls  or  hollowed  tree 
stumps,  or  travel  to  Manchester  fourteen  miles  away  to  get  their 
grain  ground.  On  one  occasion,  a  settler  named  Joseph  Soper 
went  to  one  of  the  mills,  and  on  his  return  to  Danby  stopped  at 
the  house  of  his  brother  in  Dorset.  It  was  dark  and  fearfully 
cold,  while  a  fierce  wind  raged  and  heavy  snow  whirled  against  the 
frontier  home.  In  spite  of  the  wrath  of  the  elements,  Soper  persisted 
in  continuing  his  way  across  the  menacing  mountains  to  Danby  without 
delay.  On  the  following  morning,  his  brother’s  family  decided  it  was 
best  to  follow  him  in  case  he  might  need  help.  They  eventually  found 
him,  less  than  a  mile  from  his  home,  reclining  rigidly  against  a  tree 
and  frozen  to  death.  He  had  succeeded  in  bringing  food  to  his  hun¬ 
gry  family,  but  for  himself  there  was  left  only  a  rude  burial  in  a 
hollow  log. 

Fair  Haven  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  Rutland  County  on 
the  New  York  border,  separated  from  the  neighboring  State  by  the 
Poultney  River.  Within  its  limits  are  many  picturesque  valleys, 
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including  the  course  of  the  Castleton  River.  Although  for  several 
years  the  iron  industry  was  of  great  importance  here,  the  main  reason 
for  Fair  Haven’s  present  economic  status  is  found  in  her  unusual  slate 
deposits.  As  originally  created  in  1779,  this  township  included  that  of 
West  Haven  as  well.  It  was  chartered  by  Chittenden  in  return  for  the 
payment  of  £6,930.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  1783. 
Although  the  territory  was  divided  by  the  Legislature  in  1792,  Fair 
Haven  and  West  Haven  did  not  become  completely  distinct  until 
1823.  Scotch  Hill,  on  which  the  main  slate  quarries  are  located,  was 
named  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  early  settlers  here  were  Scotch. 
The  Welsh  population  came  here  largely  about  1850  from  the  quar¬ 
ries  of  their  native  land.  Fair  Haven  village  was  laid  out  in  1820,  but 
1865  was  the  date  of  incorporation.  During  the  years  preceding  the 
Civil  War,  the  town  was  active  in  helping  runaway  slaves  escape  to 
Canada  by  way  of  the  Underground  Railway. 

Fair  Haven  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  Matthew  Lyon,  one  of 
the  greatest  political  figures  in  Vermont  history.  This  brilliant,  pug¬ 
nacious  Irishman  was  in  the  State  Legislature  ten  years.  While  rep¬ 
resenting  Vermont  in  Congress,  he  created  a  sensation  by  spitting 
into  the  face  of  an  opponent  who  had  been  repeatedly  goading  him. 
This  act  resulted  in  retaliation  two  weeks  later,  on  which  occasion 
Lyon  was  attacked  with  a  heavy  cane  from  behind,  an  episode 
equally  sensational.  The  impetuous  Congressman  from  Fair  Haven 
became  a  vitriolic  critic  of  Federalist  President  Adams  and  in  1798 
was  sentenced  to  jail  and  fined  in  addition,  under  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  Sedition  Law  because  of  Anti  Federalist  articles  in  his  paper. 
While  yet  in  jail,  his  constituents  showed  their  approval  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  by  reelecting  him  with  an  overwhelming  majority.  His  journey 
to  Washington  was  a  triumphal  procession,  while  many  aristocratic 
Federalists  doubtless  felt  that  he  was  the  devil  in  disguise.  In  1801 
he  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  Congress  which  gave  the  presidency  to 
Jefferson  over  Burr.  In  this  same  year  he  moved  to  Kentucky  and 
represented  that  State  in  Congress;  while  at  a  still  later  date  he  rep¬ 
resented  Arkansas  as  well.  Except  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lyon  was 
unquestionably  the  greatest  Democratic  political  figure  ever  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Vermont.  In  1930,  the  town’s  population  was  2,614,  of 
which  the  village  contributed  2,289. 

North  of  Castleton  and  east  of  Benson,  in  the  northwestern  sec¬ 
tion  of  Rutland  County,  is  the  historic  town  of  Hubbardton,  which 
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today  has  a  population  of  but  307.  It  was  chartered  by  Wentworth  in 
1764,  and  named  in  honor  of  an  early  proprietor,  Thomas  Hub¬ 
bard.  Settlement  was  slow  because  of  contested  land  claims  and 
the  first  residents  did  not  arrive  until  1774,  while  in  1777  there  were 
only  nine  families  within  the  township.  Its  government  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1785.  Partly  within  its  boundaries  lies  beautiful  Lake  Bomo- 
seen,  while  there  are  also  several  mountains.  The  place  of  this  town¬ 
ship  in  history  centers  around  the  battle  of  Hubbardton  after  St. 
Clair  evacuated  Ticonderoga.  In  general,  Seth  Warner  was  an 
able  leader,  but  in  this  case  he  was  caught  napping.  St.  Clair  had 
ordered  him  to  continue  to  Castleton,  but  the  Vermonter  chose, 
instead,  to  camp  at  East  Hubbardton.  The  same  night  Fraser  and 
his  force  of  Britishers  were  under  arms  at  Hubbardton.  During  the 
night,  Indians  located  the  American  position,  and  this  intelligence 
resulted  in  the  well-known  sunrise  attack  on  Warner’s  men  while  the 
latter  were  cooking  breakfast.  This  resulted  in  the  dearly-bought 
British  victory  which  has  been  presented  in  detail  elsewhere.  At  this 
time  the  few  settlers  that  inhabited  the  township  were  forced  to  flee. 
There  is  a  characteristic  story  of  mothers  and  babies  being  left  alone 
while  their  men  were  fighting,  and  finally  being  forced  to  run  for  their 
lives  through  the  cruel  wilderness,  seeking  the  home  of  some  neigh¬ 
bor  for  assistance.  Smith  and  Rann,  in  their  “History  of  Rutland 
County,”  write  of  one  of  these  experiences:  “It  was  a  difficult  and 
fatiguing  tramp,  wet  and  weary,  the  children  crying  from  hunger 
and  cold;  they  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  a  habitation,  and  hope  for  shel¬ 
ter  and  warmth.  As  they  approach  the  door,  the  voice  of  prayer 
from  within  fills  them  with  joy.  They  listen — but  what  is  their  dis¬ 
may  when  they  hear  loud  and  earnest  petitions  for  the  triumph  of 
the  British  arms,  and  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  all  who 
oppose.  It  is  the  prayer  of  a  Tory.  Wet  and  weary  as  they  are — 
and  the  children  crying  for  bread,  they  turn  away  with  indignation  to 
look  for  some  more  kindly  shelter.” 

The  irregular-shaped  mountain  town  of  Ira  is  situated  in  the 
west  central  section  of  Rutland  County.  In  all  probability  it  was  char¬ 
tered  by  Wentworth  in  1761,  but  it  was  not  organized  until  1779.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Ira  contained  considerable  timber,  the  early 
lumbering  boom  that  brought  prosperity  to  many  of  its  neighbors  did 
not  penetrate  to  this  township  because  the  streams  were  not  large 
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enough  for  suitable  sawmills.  Nevertheless,  by  1790  Ira  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  3 1 2  as  compared  with  287  today.  The  principal  peak  is  Her¬ 
rick  Mountain,  while  Castleton  River  flows  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  town. 

East  of  Rutland  is  the  town  of  Mendon,  which  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  the  Green  Mountains.  It  was  originally  called  Med¬ 
way  when  granted  by  Chittenden  in  1781.  Under  this  charter  each 
proprietor  was  to  cultivate  five  acres  of  land,  and  either  to  build  a 
house  at  least  eighteen  feet  square  or  to  have  one  family  settled  on 
his  share  within  three  years.  When,  in  1804,  a  tract  of  land  known 
as  Parker’s  Gore  was  annexed  to  Medway,  the  township  was  called 
Parkerstown.  In  1828  it  was  named  Mendon.  The  principal  busi¬ 
ness  was  lumbering,  and  the  community  did  not  grow  very  rapidly. 
In  1790  it  had  only  thirty-four  residents,  but  by  i860  had  six  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  as  compared  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  today. 
Mendon  was  the  adopted  home  of  “Indian  John.”  He  originally 
belonged  to  a  western  New  York  tribe,  but  decided  it  was  wise  to  flee 
when  his  people  began  to  mistrust  that  he  had  warned  a  nearby  white 
settlement  that  it  was  marked  for  destruction.  This  suspicion  was 
correct,  and  after  undergoing  some  torture,  John  escaped  to  the 
American  Army.  Here  he  was  of  great  service  as  a  guide,  and  after¬ 
ward  built  a  camp  in  Mendon.  His  people  never  forgot  nor  forgave 
him,  however,  and  frequently  attempted  to  discover  and  do  away  with 
him.  In  this  they  always  failed  and  he  lived  to  be  over  ninety,  although 
he  had  many  narrow  escapes.  On  one  occasion  three  savages  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  but  he  happened  to  see  them.  Crossing  a  brook,  he 
knelt  down  behind  the  upturned  roots  of  a  fallen  tree  and  waited. 
When  the  three  came  to  the  brook  they  stopped  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  but  finally  decided  to  continue  and  started  to  walk  across  the  log 
one  by  one.  When  they  were  in  good  range,  John  fired  and  killed  two 
of  them,  while  shortly  afterward  he  finished  the  third. 

Middletown  Springs  is  in  the  western  section  of  the  county,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  towns  of  Poultney,  Ira,  Wells  and  Tinmouth.  Origi¬ 
nally  Middletown  was  a  part  of  these  four  political  subdivisions  and 
was  not  created  by  the  Legislature  until  1784.  From  the  beginning, 
the  mountains  surrounding  this  area  made  both  business  and  reli¬ 
gious  associations  with  the  settlements  in  the  older  towns  extremely 
inconvenient,  whereas  nature  evidently  intended  that  the  settlers 
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within  this  region  should  have  a  common  destiny.  The  Legislature 
acted  upon  the  petition  of  the  people  most  concerned  with  the  bound¬ 
ary  changes  and  gave  a  favorable  verdict.  The  new  town  was  named 
for  Middletown,  Connecticut.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty  con¬ 
cerning  the  date  of  its  earliest  settlement  and  other  facts  of  its  evolu¬ 
tion,  but  we  do  know  that  its  development  was  rapid.  By  1790  there 
were  699,  while  in  1800  there  were  1,066,  but  after  1810  a  decline  set 
in.  Today,  its  population  is  583.  The  town  has  been  primarily  an 
agricultural  community  because  of  its  fertile  soil.  Among  its  most 
profitable  industries  was  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  A  considerable 
summer  resort  business  also  developed  out  of  the  fine  springs  found 
here.  There  was  much  religious  radicalism  in  Middletown  in  the 
early  years  of  its  existence,  and  some  of  the  evidence  indicates  that 
here  may  have  been  the  seeds  or  roots  of  the  Mormon  movement. 

The  town  of  Mount  Holly  is  located  in  a  shallow  depression  of 
the  Green  Mountains  in  the  southeastern  section  of  Rutland  County. 
It  was  not  recognized  as  a  township  until  1792,  sections  of  it  prior 
to  this  date  comprising  a  part  of  the  neighboring  towns  of  Ludlow 
and  Wallingford,  but  the  heart  of  Mount  Holly  was  a  territory 
known  as  Jackson’s  Gore.  A  gore  is  an  odd  piece  of  land  that  is  left 
over  after  the  surveying  of  townships  or  counties.  There  were  a 
number  of  these  in  Vermont  history,  this  particular  one  being  left 
over  from  the  creation  of  Ludlow  and  Wallingford.  The  land  was  best 
suited  for  grazing  purposes,  while  by  virtue  of  its  geography  it  con¬ 
stituted  the  best  place  for  crossing  the  Green  Mountains  south  of 
Montpelier.  As  a  result  it  found  itself  situated  on  a  good  stagecoach 
route  running  from  Burlington  to  Boston,  while  even  after  the  day 
of  this  mode  of  transportation  it  continued  to  be  strategically  located. 
A  number  of  the  settlers  of  Mount  Holly  were  Quakers.  Its  1930 
population  was  727. 

Southwest  of  Mount  Holly  is  the  township  of  Mount  Tabor, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Bennington  County  and  on  the  east  by  Wind¬ 
sor.  This  wild,  mountainous  town,  which  today  is  included  in  the 
Green  Mountain  National  Forest,  was  chartered  by  Wentworth  in 
1761  under  the  name  of  Harwich.  In  1803  it  was  changed  to  Mount 
Tabor  to  avoid  confusion  with  another  Vermont  town  which  was 
called  Hardwick.  The  first  settlers  arrived  in  1782  and  the  town 
government  was  organized  in  1788.  Gideon  Tabor  was  the  first 
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moderator  and  the  first  elected  representative.  The  most  important 
industry  was  the  production  of  charcoal,  large  quantities  of  which 
were  exported  from  here.  In  general  the  population  of  Mount  Tabor 
has  been  very  small  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  little 
difference  today  (173)  from  the  165  residents  reported  in  1790, 
although  in  between  there  was  some  expansion,  the  population  in  1880 
being  495. 

Next,  alphabetically,  is  Pawlet,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  Rutland  County,  bordered  on  the  west  by  New  York  and  on  the 
south  by  Bennington  County.  The  principal  stream  is  the  Mettawee 
River,  and  through  its  center  the  town  is  divided  from  north  to  south 
by  a  range  of  mountains.  The  picturesque  village  of  Pawlet  was 
once  a  prosperous  mill  town  that  rivalled  Rutland  in  activity,  a  fact 
that  is  difficult  to  imagine  today.  The  reason  why  one  declined  while 
the  other  went  ahead  rapidly  can  be  explained  largely  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  railroads  on  Rutland.  The  township  was  chartered  by 
Wentworth  in  1761  to  twenty-seven  grantees,  chief  of  whom  was 
Jonathan  Willard.  He  was  a  lumberman  from  New  York  State, 
although  originally  from  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  In  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  town,  he  played  the  leading  part.  Because  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  surrounding  the  land  question,  however,  colonizers  were  few  and 
by  1770  there  were  only  nine  families  here.  During  the  Revolution 
many  soldiers  became  acquainted  with  this  section  and  as  soon  as  hos¬ 
tilities  ceased  they  eagerly  rushed  in  and  purchased  land  from  the 
speculators  who  now  controlled  the  grant.  By  1790,  Pawlet  had  a 
population  of  1,458,  which  increased  to  2,233  in  1810.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  early  settlers  was  agriculture,  with  emphasis  on 
wheat  growing.  Later  coarser  grains  were  grown  extensively,  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  distilleries.  This  industry  was 
due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  those  days  in 
marketing  anything  as  bulky  as  grain.  The  manufacture  of  potash 
was  also  of  early  importance.  Later  many  kinds  of  factories  and  mills 
sprang  up,  producing  a  wide  range  of  things  such  as  woolen  goods, 
trip  hammers,  hats,  stockings,  potato  starch,  cotton  cloth,  slate  and 
lumber.  Pawlet  was  the  birthplace  of  Joshua  E.  Stoddard,  inventor 
of  the  steam  calliope  and  the  horsedrawn  rake.  As  early  as  1768, 
Remember  Baker,  who  was  prominent  among  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  operated  a  gristmill  here.  The  population  in  1930  was  1,476. 
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From  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county  we  cross  diagonally 
to  the  extreme  northeastern  corner,  where  we  find  a  triangular-shaped 
town  known  as  Pittsfield  in  honor  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  On 
two  sides  it  is  bounded  by  Windsor  County,  while  on  the  west  it  faces 
the  town  of  Chittenden.  The  original  grant  was  made  by  Governor 
Chittenden  in  1781.  It  was  understood  by  the  proprietors  that  they 
were  obtaining  a  large  tract  equal  to  a  township  and  a  half,  but  later 
they  discovered  that  they  possessed  a  mere  gore,  considerably  less  than 
a  township  in  size.  They  fought  as  best  they  could  what  they  felt 
were  unjust  encroachments  upon  their  territory  by  the  towns  of  Chit¬ 
tenden  and  Stockbridge,  but  in  the  end  they  ultimately  were  forced  to 
accept  defeat.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1786,  while  the  first 
town  meeting  was  held  in  1793.  In  1790  there  were  only  49  people 
in  Pittsfield,  but  the  population  increased  steadily  until  it  reached 
a  total  of  615  in  1840,  which  is  more  than  double  the  number  found 
within  the  township  today  (256). 

Crossing  the  township  of  Chittenden  we  enter  Pittsford,  which  is 
bordered  on  the  north  by  Brandon  and  on  the  west  by  Hubbardton. 
Through  this  township  from  south  to  north  flows  the  Otter  along  its 
fertile  valley,  while  on  both  sides  there  are  hills  and  mountains.  Pitts¬ 
ford  contains  valued  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  marble.  In  early  days 
it  was  on  the  famous  military  highway  running  from  Crown  Point  to 
Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  later  times  found  itself  on  a 
railroad  artery.  The  original  grant  was  made  by  Wentworth  in 
1761,  and  the  foremost  proprietor  was  Captain  Ephraim  Doolittle. 
By  1790  there  was  a  population  of  850,  which  increased  to  1,936  in 
1810.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  very  little  variation,  particularly 
if  we  compare  Pittsford  with  the  other  towns  of  the  county.  An 
iron  furnace  for  many  years  constituted  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  the  town.  It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  marble,  however, 
that  Rutland  County  stands  supreme,  and  it  possibly  was  at  Pitts¬ 
ford  that  the  first  marble  quarrying  was  done,  before  1800.  Today 
the  township  is  the  site  of  two  sanatoriums  for  combating  tubercu¬ 
losis.  The  present  population  is  2,332. 

The  pleasant  township  of  Poultney  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  on  the  New  York  border  between  Wells  on  the  south  and  Cas- 
tleton  on  the  north.  It  forms  a  part  of  Vermont’s  great  slate  dis¬ 
trict.  Through  it  winds  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Poultney  River,  while 
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partly  within  this  township  is  found  beautiful  Lake  St.  Catharine. 
Poultney  was  chartered  by  Wentworth  in  1761  and  was  probably 
named  for  a  friend  of  the  Governor  who  was  an  English  lord  of  that 
name.  The  town  was  settled  ten  years  later,  in  1771,  by  some  of 
Ethan  Allen’s  firmest  supporters.  The  organization  date  was  1775. 
When  news  arrived  in  1777  of  the  American  defeat  at  Hubbardton, 
the  women  and  children  of  Poultney  conducted  a  brilliant  retreat  all 
their  own  to  Bennington,  Pownal,  and  then  to  their  old  homes  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts.  Of  the  thirteen  women  who  successfully 
evaded  the  clutches  of  Burgoyne’s  Indians,  nearly  all  returned  to 
Poultney  with  their  children  during  the  next  year.  In  the  early  days, 
East  Poultney  was  the  business  and  political  center  of  the  township, 
but  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  in  1852,  changed  all  that.  After  this 
date  business  rapidly  shifted  to  the  rising  village  of  Poultney  to  the 
west,  and  in  1868  the  honor  of  holding  town  meetings  was  also  trans¬ 
ferred,  to  the  disgust  of  the  residents  of  East  Poultney.  As  in  so 
many  Vermont  towns,  the  distilling  of  whiskey  was  an  important 
industry  in  the  early  days,  declining  about  1830.  At  one  time  there 
were  at  least  ten  of  these  distilleries.  In  1806  the  Poultney  Turnpike 
Company  was  organized  to  convert  the  primitive  roadway  into  a  turn¬ 
pike  as  part  of  a  through  line  from  Albany  to  Burlington.  Prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Champlain  Canal  this  was  a  profitable  business. 
One  of  the  oldest  enterprises  was  the  Ruggles  Foundry,  where  shear¬ 
ing  machines  were  manufactured.  The  slate  industry  did  not  develop 
until  1851.  Poultney  is  the  home  of  Troy  Conference  Academy,  one 
of  the  oldest  secondary  schools  in  Vermont.  Its  unusual  name  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Troy  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  opened  in  1836  and  has  had 
a  varied  existence,  at  one  time  being  known  as  the  Ripley  Female  Col¬ 
lege.  Later  it  was  reestablished  as  a  conference  academy.  Today  it 
has  developed  into  the  Green  Mountain  Junior  College.  Poultney  was 
also  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  Horace  Greeley  and  the 
Abolitionist  movement.  Here  he  made  his  first  speech  when  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  here  it  was  that  he  learned  the  printing  trade 
as  a  typesetter  for  the  “Poultney  Gazette.”  He  spent  four  years  of 
his  life  here.  The  Abolitionist  sentiment  pervading  the  town  in  Gree¬ 
ley’s  time  was  foreshadowed  by  the  action  of  one  of  its  first  and  most 
prominent  settlers  in  freeing  his  two  slaves  because  he  was  “conscien- 
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tious  that  it  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  keep  slaves.”  Whether 
his  conscience  would  have  dictated  otherwise  if  he  had  suddenly  found 
himself  in  the  rich  cotton  fields  of  the  South  instead  of  in  the  Green 
Mountain  area  we  can  only  surmise.  In  1930  its  population  was 
3>2I5- 

Near  the  central  part  of  Rutland  County  is  the  township  of  Proc¬ 
tor.  Until  1886  it  was  a  part  of  the  township  of  Rutland.  In  that 
year,  due  to  the  insistence  of  Colonel  Redfield  Proctor,  for  whom 
the  new  town  was  named,  the  State  Legislature  passed  the  necessary 
legislation.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1766  or  1767  by  John 
Sutherland,  near  the  beautiful  falls  that  even  today  bear  his  name. 
Here  he  built  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill.  The  quarrying  of  marble 
began  here  in  1836,  and  started  Proctor’s  ascent  to  greatness  as  the 
“Marble  Center.”  Today  the  public  buildings,  and  even  some  of  the 
sidewalks,  are  constructed  of  marble.  The  great  transition  of  this 
township  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  man  for  whom  it  was  named. 
In  1870,  Redfield  Proctor  welded  together  the  independent  marble 
firms  into  the  great  Vermont  Marble  Company.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  became  the  dominant  political  power  in  the  State  and  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  from  1878-80.  In  1886,  when  he  transferred  his  talents  to  the 
partitioning  of  the  town  of  Rutland,  he  encountered  much  opposition 
among  his  neighbors  who  protested  that  he  controlled  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  property  in  the  proposed  town  of 
Proctor.  What  he  wanted  he  generally  managed  to  get,  however; 
and  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  he  became  the  main  figure  in  what  was 
practically  a  one-man  town.  The  history  of  the  township  of  Proctor 
and  the  life  of  Colonel  Redfield  Proctor  are  inseparable.  Its  popula¬ 
tion  in  1930  was  2,596,  of  which  the  village  of  Proctor  contributed 

MU- 

The  original  town  of  Rutland  was  not  divided  into  two  parts,  how¬ 
ever,  but  into  four.  At  the  same  time  Proctor  was  created,  West  Rut¬ 
land  was  set  off  as  well;  and,  in  1892,  a  further  subdivision  took  place 
with  the  erection  of  the  city  of  Rutland.  Since  the  history  of  the 
township  and  the  development  of  the  city  are  inseparable  the  two  will 
be  dealt  with  as  one.  Through  Rutland  ran  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Otter,  along  which  red  men  from  time  immemorial  preferred  to  travel. 
Along  this  route  also  was  a  favorite  path  of  the  early  white  man.  As 
early  as  1730,  a  fur  trader  named  James  Cross  recorded  in  his  jour- 
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nal  a  description  of  the  vicinity  of  the  falls.  Rutland  also  served 
as  an  important  junction  on  the  military  roads  constructed  under 
Amherst’s  orders.  With  the  coming  of  steam  transportation  it  was 
destined  to  become  a  railroad  center.  The  original  township  of 
Rutland  was  chartered  by  Wentworth  in  1761  and  named  in  honor 
of  Rutland,  Massachusetts.  The  first  settlement  was  made  when 
James  Mead  brought  his  wife  and  ten  children  over  the  mountains 
from  Manchester  in  1770.  There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  confu¬ 
sion  here  at  the  time  because  of  the  conflicting  land  claims.  In  the 
same  year  that  Wentworth  had  issued  the  New  Hampshire  charter, 
Colonel  John  Henry  Lydius,  of  New  York,  also  had  made  a  grant 
here  on  the  basis  of  his  Indian  title.  Later,  in  1771,  Governor  Dun- 
more,  of  New  York,  included  all  of  Rutland  in  the  town  of  Social- 
borough.  Later,  however,  the  land  dispute  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
war  with  England.  Two  forts  were  established  here:  Fort  Rutland, 
in  1775,  and  Fort  Ranger,  in  1778.  In  1784,  the  county  seat  was 

moved  from  Tinmouth  to  Rutland. 

\ 

In  1800  the  population  was  2,124.  Its  growth  was  gradual  for 
the  next  fifty  years,  reaching  3,715  in  1850.  At  that  time  it  was  but 
half  the  size  of  Burlington.  From  1850  to  1880,  however,  Rutland’s 
rise  was  sensational  due  to  the  building  of  the  railroad,  together  with 
the  development  of  the  marble  industry.  In  that  thirty-year  period 
the  township’s  population  more  than  tripled  until,  in  1880,  it  reached 
12,149,  and  Rutland  displaced  Burlington  for  the  time  being  as  the 
State’s  largest  community.  In  our  present  day  it  is  the  second  largest 
among  Vermont’s  cities,  with  a  total  of  17,315  residents.  Although 
since  the  subdivision  of  the  old  township  no  marble  today  exists  within 
Rutland,  nevertheless  it  is  preeminently  the  Marble  City,  and  its 
manufactured  products  are  known  all  over  the  world.  Next  to  mar¬ 
ble  the  most  important  manufactured  product  has  been  weighing 
scales.  Rutland  is  the  home  of  the  Howe  scales,  and  at  one  time  nine- 
tenths  of  the  scales  used  in  the  world  were  made  in  Vermont.  Politi¬ 
cally,  as  well  as  economically,  Rutland  has  played  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  State’s  history,  contributing  seven  Governors  alone. 
In  1930  the  remnant  of  the  old  Rutland  Township  reported  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  1,387. 

From  the  busy,  highly-industrialized  Rutland  area  we  move  a 
short  distance  eastward  across  Mendon  to  find  the  extremely  moun¬ 
tainous  township  of  Sherburne.  Within  its  borders  is  the  second  high- 
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est  mountain  in  Vermont,  Killington  Peak,  which  has  an  altitude  of 
4,241  feet.  Also  in  Sherburne  is  the  source  of  picturesque  Quechee 
River.  When  the  township  was  chartered  in  1761  its  name  was  Kill¬ 
ington.  Although  attempts  at  settlement  were  made,  it  was  not  until 
twenty-four  years  later,  in  1785,  that  the  proprietors  succeeded. 
There  were  32  inhabitants  in  the  township  in  1790,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  was  organized  in  1794.  Mills  were  erected  on  the  Que¬ 
chee,  but  the  soil  in  Sherburne  was,  in  general,  not  suited  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  population  remained  sparse.  There  are  fewer  people  living 
in  this  township  today  (298)  than  was  the  case  one  hundred  years 
ago. 

Next,  alphabetically,  is  Shrewsbury,  which,  like  Sherburne,  is  in 
the  Green  Mountain  region  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  county 
next  to  the  Rutland-Windsor  line.  The  town’s  charter  was  issued 
in  1761  by  Wentworth,  but  it  was  1777  before  the  first  settler 
appeared,  and  1781  before  the  local  government  was  organized. 
Some  sections  of  the  town  possess  fertile  soil,  while  Shrewsbury  has 
attained  fame  for  the  excellence  of  its  dairy  products,  particularly 
butter.  By  1830  there  was  a  population  of  1,289  as  compared  with 
540  today.  It  was  the  home  of  old  Finney  Tavern,  a  description  of 
which  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  M.  L.  Dawley,  of  Cuttingsville : 

“We  remember  over  half  a  century  ago  the  sign  with  the  square 
and  compass  and  other  emblematical  designs  glittering  in  the  sunshine 
of  this  ancient  hostelry.  The  place  was  known  from  the  Canadian 
provinces  to  Boston,  and  was  a  home  for  the  weary  traveler,  and  a 

resort  for  pleasure  seekers  and  invalids  in  search  of  health . 

Two  or  three  four-horse  coaches  called  daily  at  the  door,  the  stables 
afforded  room  for  at  least  one  hundred  horses,  and  were  often  filled. 
Immense  droves  of  cattle  were  driven  over  the  road  from  Northern 
New  York  and  the  lake  towns  to  Boston  markets  and,  stopping  over 
night  at  this  old  stand,  would  literally  cover  the  meadows  and  hill¬ 
sides  with  lowing  herds.  But  those  ‘good  old  times’  are  gone.  Mails, 
passengers,  freights  and  live  stock  are  now  rushed  by  like  the  wind 

by  steam . The  worshippers  of  Bacchus  no  longer  assemble 

there,  the  jovial  song  and  the  merry  raps  of  the  toddy-stick  are  heard 
no  more.’’ 

According  to  another  early  writer,  one  of  the  Shrewsbury  resi¬ 
dents  discovered  a  unique  way  to  escape  taxation.  He  found  it  diffi- 
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cult  to  pay  a  large  whiskey  tax  on  the  liquor  he  manufactured.  In 
desperation  he  called  upon  a  neighbor,  who  was  also  an  army  officer, 
to  persuade  Judge  Pierpoint,  of  Rutland,  to  remove  the  tax  in  ques¬ 
tion.  When  the  soldier  called  on  the  judge,  he  “took  his  hand,  but 
having  once  obtained  a  grip  on  those  judicial  fingers”  refused  to 
relieve  the  painful  pressure  until  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  hate¬ 
ful  tax  was  no  longer  in  force. 

The  township  of  Sudbury  is  located  in  the  northwestern  section 
of  Rutland  County  between  Brandon  on  the  east  and  Orwell,  Addison 
County,  on  the  west.  Although  mountainous  and  hilly,  there  is  some 
excellent  farming  land  in  the  numerous  valleys.  The  township  was 
granted  by  Wentworth  in  1761.  Thirty  years  later  it  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  258,  compared  with  361  in  this  present  day.  At  one  time  an 
Indian  camp  was  located  here  and  many  relics  have  since  been  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  famous  spring  near  their  settlement.  There  is  a  story 
connected  with  this  spring.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  Indians  was 
passing  through  the  town  with  two  white  prisoners.  One  of  these 
captives  was  suffering  from  a  very  sore  foot  upon  which  some  of  the 
red  men  practiced  jumping  for  pure  deviltry.  Although  the  other  pris¬ 
oner  was  a  small  fellow,  he  felt  he  could  not  stand  watching  such  sav¬ 
age  entertainment  any  longer  and  eventually  knocked  one  of  the 
Indians  down  after  the  latter  had  tried  jumping  on  his  feet.  Because  of 
his  brave  act  he  was  not  molested  further.  Later,  the  party  arrived 
at  the  spring,  and  while  many  of  the  red  men  were  busy  drinking,  the 
brave  captive  suddenly  picked  up  a  dog  belonging  to  the  Indians  and 
hurled  it  down  on  their  heads.  Ordinarily  such  an  act  would  have  been 
suicidal,  but  on  this  occasion  it  only  increased  admiration  felt  for  him 
by  the  savages.  They  made  much  of  him  and  eventually  set  him  free. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Rutland  County  is  the  town  of  Tinmouth, 
which  was  the  county  seat  until  1784.  Within  its  borders  rise  both 
the  Poultney  and  the  Clarendon  rivers.  It  contains  deposits  of  marble 
and  iron.  A  furnace  and  a  forge  were  built  here  before  1800,  and 
the  iron  industry  became  important  for  awhile,  but  was  abandoned  in 
1837.  The  town  has  long  had  a  wide  reputation  for  dairy  products, 
particularly  cheese.  Tinmouth  was  originally  chartered  by  Went¬ 
worth  in  1761,  at  which  time  it  was  larger  than  at  present,  because 
sections  were  later  taken  away  to  help  form  Middletown  and  Wall¬ 
ingford.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  1774.  Tinmouth  at 
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first  began  to  develop  very  rapidly,  reaching  a  population  of  935 
in  1790,  which  is  almost  three  times  its  size  today  (340).  Its  great¬ 
est  citizen  was  Nathaniel  Chipman,  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  Ver¬ 
mont  for  five  years  and  who  also  served  a  full  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  the  early  days  of  Tinmouth  there  were  two 
brothers,  William  and  John  Irish,  who  were  suspected  of  being  Tories. 
Three  or  four  local  patriots  determined  to  investigate.  It  was  decided 
that  one  of  them,  named  Clough,  should  go  to  the  Irish  home 
unarmed,  pretending  that  he  also  was  a  Tory.  Evidently  this  artifice 
did  not  succeed  for  the  brothers  made  him  a  prisoner.  Many  ver¬ 
sions  have  been  related  concerning  the  action  that  followed  and  the 
exact  details  are  unknown,  but  in  all  probability  when  Clough’s  hidden 
companions  saw  John  Irish  raise  his  gun  in  the  direction  of  his  cap¬ 
tive,  they  decided  it  was  time  to  act  and  shot  the  Tory  in  the  hand. 
Irish  then  turned  around  to  face  his  new  enemy,  but  only  to  receive  a 
shot  through  the  heart.  This  was  but  one  example  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  warfare  existing  in  Vermont  about  the  time  of  the  Burgoyne 
invasion. 

Directly  east  of  Tinmouth  are  the  picturesque  township  of  Walling¬ 
ford  and  the  attractive  village  of  the  same  name.  Its  principal  stream 
is  the  Otter,  and  there  are  iron  ore  and  marble  deposits  under  the 
soil.  The  township  was  chartered  by  Wentworth  in  1761  and  was 
named  for  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  where  the  first  proprietors’ 
meeting  was  held.  Although  squatters  occupied  land  here  prior  to 
1773,  it  was  on  that  date  that  the  first  settlers  arrived  who  possessed 
a  legal  title.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  1778.  One  of  the 
most  amusing  resolutions  found  in  the  early  minutes  of  the  town  was 
dated  1785,  at  which  time  it  was  “Voted,  To  Not  have  the  small-pox 
set  up  By  a  nockelation.’’  In  1835  the  manufacturing  of  forks  was 
begun  in  Wallingford,  and  eventually  they  found  their  way  into  many 
countries.  Today  the  largest  manufacturers  of  hand  garden  tools  in 
the  entire  world  have  a  plant  here.  Wallingford’s  population  (now 
1,564)  has  fluctuated  considerably  from  time  to  time,  but  although 
the  town  is  somewhat  below  its  maximum,  it  has  not  deteriorated  like 
many  Vermont  towns. 

In  the  southwestern  section  of  Rutland  County,  bordered  on  the 
south  by  Pawlet  and  on  the  west  by  New  York,  is  the  town  of  Wells, 
which  supports  a  smaller  population  (515)  than  at  the  time  of  the  first 
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census  in  1790.  After  it  was  chartered  by  Wentworth  in  1761  its  area 
was  cut  down  by  the  cession  of  part  of  its  territory  to  Middletown 
and  Poultney.  The  first  settlement  took  place  in  1768,  while  the  first 
town  meeting  was  held  in  1773.  The  citizens  of  Wells  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  occupations.  They  had  four  distilleries  in  operation  at  one 
time,  and  also  manufactured  potash,  lumber,  cloth  and  cheese  among 
other  things.  Beautiful  Lake  St.  Catharine  is  partly  within  this  town¬ 
ship.  One  of  the  most  unusual  stories  dealing  with  Wells  had  to  do 
with  the  extremely  cold  summer  of  1816.  Considerable  has  been 
written  by  early  residents  concerning  the  unusual  weather  of  that 
year,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  unbelievable  accounts.  According  to 
this  story  a  flock  of  sheep  owned  by  a  resident  of  Wells  froze  to  death 
in  June,  soon  after  they  had  been  sheared! 

West  Haven,  in  the  extreme  western  section  of  the  county  south  of 
Benson,  was  originally  a  part  of  the  township  of  Fair  Haven,  but  was 
set  off  by  the  Legislature  in  1792  in  the  manner  related  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  parent  town.  The  settlement  of  the  two  communities 
was  contemporary.  The  early  residents  built  mills  and  forges  on  the 
falls,  but  there  was  never  any  extensive  manufacturing  carried  on 
here.  The  main  occupations  are  dairying  and  lumbering.  Due  to  the 
rough  topography,  West  Haven  was  destined  to  have  a  sparse  popula¬ 
tion.  Today,  with  280  inhabitants,  it  is  not  much  over  a  third  of  its 
former  size. 

Last  among  our  Rutland  County  townships,  alphabetically,  is  the 
relatively  young  town  of  West  Rutland.  Like  Proctor  it  was  set  off 
from  Rutland  Township  in  1886,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  great 
Colonel  Redfield  Proctor.  It  possesses  America’s  most  famous  mar¬ 
ble  deposit.  Quarrying  has  been  carried  on  here  for  almost  a  century, 
having  begun  about  1844.  Today  its  population  is  3,421.  A  further 
resume  of  its  history  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  Rut¬ 
land,  the  parent  township. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Washington  County 


It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  fortunes  of  this  county  that  its  territory 
comprises  one  of  the  “Great  Divides”  of  the  American  continent.  Its 
southern  streams  feed  the  Hudson,  while  the  northern  waters  are  in 
the  watershed  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Between  the 
two  great  drainage  systems  there  is  little  elevation.  In  the  age  of 
military  conquest,  when  waterways  constituted  the  easiest  means  of 
penetrating  the  wilderness,  the  narrow  portage  between  the  Hudson 
and  Wood  Creek  received  close  attention  from  diplomats  and  gen¬ 
erals.  To  early  man,  whether  white  or  red,  Fort  Edward  was  the 
“Great  Carrying  Place.”  Later,  when  industry  and  commerce 
replaced  the  forces  of  destruction,  the  portage  retained  its  value. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  county  is  the  tributary  of 
Lake  Champlain  now  named  Wood  Creek,  formerly  called  “River  of 
Logs”  by  the  French,  and  much  deeper  than  at  present.  It  was 
guarded  by  the  Mohawks  just  as  faithfully  as  by  various  white  forces. 

By  a  statute  passed  in  1683,  the  present  territory  of  Washington 
County  was  included  in  the  gigantic  county  of  Albany.  The  size  of 
this  political  unit  was  such  that  many  inconveniences  resulted  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  subdivide  it  in  1772  into  three  smaller  units, 
one  retaining  the  name  of  Albany,  the  second  the  title  of  Tryon,  while 
the  third  was  known  as  Charlotte.  Although  not  as  large  as  its  par¬ 
ent,  the  latter  was  immense  in  its  own  right,  containing  practically 
all  the  territory  in  the  area  covered  by  this  research.  It  included  all 
the  area  surrounding  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  most  of  the 
eastern  section  of  Vermont,  all  of  the  present  New  York  counties  of 
Warren,  Essex  and  Clinton,  and  much  of  Franklin  and  Washington 
counties  as  well.  The  southern  part  of  Washington  County  was 
retained  in  Albany.  By  1784,  the  bulk  of  New  Yorkers  were  ready  to 
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change  some  names  that  no  longer  had  a  pleasant  sound  in  their  ears. 
Tryon  County,  odious  because  it  was  the  name  of  a  tyrannical  Gov¬ 
ernor,  was  changed  to  the  more  appropriate  title  of  Montgomery, 
while  Charlotte  County,  hateful  because  named  for  a  member  of  the 
household  of  cruel  George  III,  who  had  employed  Indians  to  scalp  his 
subjects,  was  changed  to  Washington  in  honor  of  the  victorious  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  revolutionary  armies.  According  to  William 
L.  Stone  it  is  probably  the  oldest  of  approximately  forty  Washington 
counties  scattered  throughout  the  United  States.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  distinguish  carefully  between  this  large  political  unit  that  retained, 
so  far  as  NewT  York  was  concerned,  the  boundaries  of  Charlotte,  from 
the  later  and  present  county  of  Washington,  which  was  not  entirely 
included  in  the  older  one,  and  which  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  other  in 
size.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  that  section  of  the  older 
Washington  County  now  included  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  in 
fact  some  not  so  included,  was  not  recognized  as  New  York  territory 
by  the  settlers  in  that  region.  They  persisted,  as  has  previously  been 
explained,  in  denying  the  right  of  the  Empire  State  to  rule  them,  and 
eventually  became  an  independent  republic,  during  the  Revolution,  in 
1778.  Although  New  York  continued  to  claim  the  territory  to  be 
in  Washington  County,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Boys  were  running  their  own  government  until  1791,  when  Ver¬ 
mont  entered  the  Union  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  its  rival.  In  1788, 
the  original  county  of  Washington  was  divided,  the  southern  section 
preserving  the  name  of  its  political  parent,  and  the  northern  part 
taking  the  title  of  Clinton. 

At  this  time,  Washington  County  consisted  of  nine  towns:  Argyle, 
Granville,  Hampton,  Hebron,  Kingsbury,  Queensbury,  Salem,  West- 
field  and  Whitehall.  In  1790  they  possessed  a  total  of  14,033  inhab¬ 
itants.  In  1791  the  two  towns  of  Cambridge  and  Easton  were  added 
from  Albany  County.  In  1800  there  were  sixteen  towns  and  35,574 
inhabitants,  while  ten  years  later,  in  1810,  there  were  twenty-one 
townships  with  44,289  inhabitants.  Finally,  in  1812,  the  boundary 
lines  between  Washington  County  and  Vermont  were  settled,  and  in 
1813,  Warren  County  was  set  off.  This  reduced  the  limits  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  to  the  area  it  occupies  at  the  present  time. 

At  an  early  date,  the  English  realized  the  military  importance  of 
filling  the  land  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Champlain  Valley  with 
settlers  who  could  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  Indians. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  seemed  admirably  fitted 
for  just  such  a  plan.  In  addition  to  personal  traits  they  were  ideal  on 
both  religious  and  political  grounds,  being  filled  with  hatred  of  the 
French  for  several  reasons.  As  a  result,  a  proclamation  was  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  Protestant  Highlanders  inviting  them  to  settle  the 
territory  and  promising  them  liberal  terms.  Among  those  who 
responded  and  came  to  America  in  1737  was  Captain  Laughton 


Campbell.  When  he  examined  the  soil  he  was  quite  pleased.  The 
temptation  to  form  a  settlement  was  increased  when  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  Clarke  of  New  York  promised  him  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land 
free  of  all  cost  except  for  quitrent  and  the  expense  of  the  survey. 
Campbell  now  returned  to  Scotland,  sold  his  estate,  and  collected 
83  Protestant  families,  comprising  423  adults  and  a  large  number  of 
children.  He  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
and  arrived  in  New  York  in  1738  with  part  of  his  company,  the 
remainder  coming  over  in  1739.  Now,  at  last,  it  seemed  that  English 
settlements  were  to  spring  up  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Champlain 
Valley. 

This  was  not  to  be,  however.  The  fair  promises  made  to  Camp¬ 
bell  were  never  fulfilled.  Although  he  had  brought  all  these  pros¬ 
pective  settlers  across  the  ocean  in  good  faith  and  at  great  expense, 
the  Governor  and  the  Surveyor-General  thought  they  saw  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  better  their  own  fortunes.  These  politicians  refused  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  grant  unless  they  received  the  usual  fees  and  were  given 
a  share  for  themselves.  Campbell  refused  to  take  the  land  under 
these  conditions,  but  even  this  did  not  defeat  the  selfish  officials.  They 
began  to  tamper  with  Campbell’s  followers,  attempting  to  induce  them 
to  settle  on  the  land,  individually.  The  Scotchmen  were  quite  desti¬ 
tute  and  had  little  money  to  spend  on  fees,  a  fact  which  led  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  ask  the  Assembly  to  give  them  relief.  He  dangled  before  the 
eyes  of  the  legislators  a  rumor  that  the  French  intended  to  settle  the 
Wood  Creek  region  and  advised  them  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Scotch  to  settle  the  territory  without  delay.  The  members  of  the 
Assembly,  however,  became  suspicious  that  the  proposed  gift  of  seven 
pounds  per  family  would  eventually  find  its  way  into  the  Governor’s 
pocket  and  refused  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  transaction.  As  a  result 
the  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  Wood  Creek  area  was  defeated  by 
political  sabotage. 

Campbell  attempted  to  obtain  redress  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  England,  but  delays  were  so  great  that  his  personal  fortune  became 
exhausted,  and  he  was  no  longer  able  to  feed  his  followers.  With  the 
remnants  of  his  fortune,  he  settled  down  upon  a  farm.  When  a 
rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland  in  1745,  he  returned  to  the  old  country 
to  fight.  After  the  war  he  came  back  to  America  and  soon  died,  almost 
destitute.  His  poor,  friendless  followers  were  in  a  forlorn  situation. 
Facing  starvation  in  a  strange  land,  they  were  compelled  to  scatter  in 
all  directions.  Many  enlisted  in  an  expedition  against  the  West 
Indies,  while  the  remainder  ultimately  became  dispersed  throughout 
the  Dutch  communities  along  the  Hudson.  The  settlement  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  as  a  result,  was  delayed  for  many  years.  It  is  true 
that  a  scheme  was  formulated  to  settle  the  territory  with  friendly 
Indians,  but  there  was  evidently  some  doubt  regarding  their  dependa¬ 
bility,  as  no  steps  were  ever  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  project. 

The  first  actual  settlement  of  Washington  County  was  probably 
made  at  Fort  Edward  by  Colonel  Lydius,  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lydius,  who  had  secured  the  Dellius  Patent,  discussed  elsewhere.  His 
primary  motive  was  presumably  to  strengthen  his  weak  claim  to  the 
territory  between  the  Battenkill  and  Crown  Point,  but  he  also  took 
part  in  the  lucrative  business  of  trading  with  Indians.  According  to 
some  authorities,  his  daughter  Catherine  was  the  first  white  child  born 
in  the  county.  She  died  at  Greenbush  in  1820. 
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Washington  County  is  extremely  interesting  from  a  geologic  point 
of  view,  containing  greatly  differing  rock  formations  and  varied 
sources  of  mineral  wealth.  Geographically,  it  is  also  a  section  con¬ 
taining  great  contrasts.  The  large  mountain  peaks  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  George  provide  a  picture  quite  different  from  the  hills 
and  ridges  of  other  sections  of  the  county. 

The  Swedish  botanist,  Peter  Kalm,  has  left  an  interesting  account 
of  his  journey  through  Washington  County  in  1749.  From  his  journal 
he  tells  us  that  he  and  his  guide  “passed  another  water  fall  [Fort 
Miller]  which  is  longer  and  more  dangerous  than  the  preceding  one. 
We  intended  to  have  gone  quite  up  to  Fort  Nicholson  [Fort  Edward] 
in  the  canoe,  but  we  found  it  impossible  to  get  over  this  upper  fall,  the 
canoe  being  heavy  and  scarce  any  water  in  the  river,  except  in  one 
place  where  it  flowed  over  the  rock,  and  where  it  was  impossible  to 
get  up  on  account  of  the  steepness  and  violence  of  the  fall.  We  were, 
accordingly,  obliged  to  leave  our  canoe  here,  and  to  carry  our  baggage 
through  unfrequented  woods  to  Fort  Anne,  on  the  river  Wood  Creek, 
during  which  we  were  quite  spent  on  account  of  the  heat.  We  passed 
the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  plagued  with  mosquetos,  gnats 
and  wood-lice,  and  in  fear  of  all  kinds  of  snakes.”  Burning  from  the 
bites  of  the  insects,  Kalm  and  his  guide  continued  down  Wood  Creek 
the  next  day.  Although  they  were  in  constant  danger  of  having  their 
canoe  smashed  on  the  sunken  logs  in  the  stream  they  managed  to  reach 
Crown  Point  safely. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  repeat  the  part  Washington  County 
played  in  the  Burgoyne  campaign.  The  name  of  Jane  McCrea  is 
known  wherever  American  history  books  are  read.  Many  of  the  men 
serving  under  Stark  at  Bennington,  in  the  engagement  that  constituted 
the  first  serious  check  to  Burgoyne,  were  from  the  Washington  County 
towns  of  Cambridge,  White  Creek,  Jackson,  and  Salem. 

A  graphic  account  of  the  terror  existing  among  the  residents  of 
Washington  County  when  the  British  were  advancing  upon  their  farms 
has  been  supplied  to  us  by  Neilson.  “On  the  approach  of  Burgoyne 
with  so  powerful,  and  as  yet  successful  an  army,  with  his  horde  of 
unrestrained  savages,  who  were  continually  in  advance  and  on  his 
flanks,  prowling  about  the  country,  plundering,  murdering  and  scalp¬ 
ing  all  who  refused  loyalty  to  the  British  King,  the  inhabitants  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  in  the  wildest  consternation  and  alarm,  fled  in 
every  direction.  The  horrors  of  war,  however,  mitigated  by  the  laws 
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and  usages  of  civilization,  are  at  all  times  sufficiently  terrific,  but  when 
to  these  the  fierce  cruelties  of  a  cloud  of  savages  are  superadded,  those 
only  who  are  familiar  with  an  American  border  warfare,  can  form  an 
adequate  opinion  of  its  atrocities.  In  one  place  a  long  cavalcade  of 
ox-carts,  occasionally  intermixed  with  wagons,  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
furniture  hurriedly  thrown  in,  and  not  often  selected  by  the  owners 
with  reference  to  their  use  and  value,  on  occasions  of  such  alarm,  were 
stretched  for  some  distance  along  the  road;  while  in  another  might 
be  seen  a  number  on  horseback  and,  here  and  there,  two  mounted  at 
once  on  a  steed  panting  under  the  weight  of  a  double  load,  closely 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  pedestrians,  and  some,  perhaps  weeping, 
mothers  with  a  child  or  two  screaming  in  their  arms  or  on  their  backs, 
trudging  along  with  fearful  and  hurried  step.  These  found  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  rapid  flight  of  their  mounted  friends. 
Here  and  there  would  be  seen  some  humane  person  assisting  the  more 
unfortunate  by  relieving  them  of  their  burdens  with  which  they  were 
encumbered,  but  generally  a  principle  of  selfishness  prevented  much 
interchange  of  friendly  offices — every  one  for  himself  was  the  common 
cry.”  They  had  abandoned  their  farms  before  harvest,  and  when 
they  returned  after  Burgoyne’s  surrender  they  were  in  a  sad  plight. 
As  Johnson,  a  historian  of  Washington  County,  said:  “Glory  was  a 
good  thing,  but  as  winter  approached,  many  of  the  patriotic  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Charlotte  County  were  at  a  loss  where  to  get  food  to  last 
them  through  the  season.”  The  State  Legislature  came  to  their  assist¬ 
ance,  however,  by  selling  to  them  on  credit  and  at  moderate  terms  two 
thousand  bushels  of  grain  taken  from  the  Tories. 

The  residents  of  Washington  County  also  suffered  severely  during 
Carleton’s  invasion.  On  this  occasion,  the  settlers  in  Kingsbury  came 
rushing  down  the  hill  north  of  f  ort  Edward  with  whatever  household 
goods  they  could  carry  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  soldiers.  The 
surrounding  countryside  was  pillaged  and  plundered.  From  the  fort, 
itself,  could  be  heard  Indian  yells  and  war  whoops  as  the  redskins  killed 
cattle,  burned  houses,  and  took  prisoners.  When  Carleton’s  savages 
retreated  toward  Canada,  however,  the  dreadful  suffering  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Washington  County  was  ended.  No  more  were  they 
to  be  exposed  to  Indian  warfare  and  British  invasion,  a  circumstance 
made  possible  by  the  negotiations  between  the  Vermont  leaders  and 
the  British  General  Haldimand. 

A  majority  of  the  early  settlers  of  Washington  County  were  New 
Englanders,  although  there  were  many  of  Scotch-Irish  and  other  for- 
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eign  birth.  The  present  towns  of  Argyle,  Greenwich,  Kingsbury  and 
Salem  were  particularly  favored  by  the  Scotch-Irish.  Even  in  times  of 
peace,  the  life  of  the  early  settlers  was  difficult  in  Washington  County. 
There  is  the  story  of  John  McDonald,  who  because  of  his  position  as 
corporal  of  a  Highland  regiment,  was  awarded  a  patent  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  married,  and  then  brought  his 
bride  across  the  Atlantic  to  her  new  home.  When  he  reached  the  site 
of  his  grant,  he  was  amazed  to  find  that  most  of  it  had  been  cut  off 
and  claimed  by  New  Hampshire  grantees.  There  were  two  sides  to 
such  incidents,  however.  Many  soldiers  never  settled  their  grants 
nor  disposed  of  them.  Consequently,  New  Englanders  could  not  be 
blamed  too  harshly  for  settling  on  the  vacant  land  which  no  one  was 
cultivating.  If  they  remained  long  enough  on  this  soil  without  the 
original  grantee  appearing  it  belonged  to  them.  The  disputes  over 
ownership  were  not  all  caused  by  the  quarrel  between  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York,  however.  There  is  the  story  of  an  early  settler  named 
Rogers  who  obtained  a  strip  of  land  from  Lydius  and  settled  thereon. 
He  succeeded  in  keeping  New  Hampshire  claimants  off  his  grant,  but 
was  not  so  successful  with  the  Scotch.  Two  of  them,  Livingston  and 
Read,  erected  buildings  on  land  claimed  by  him,  in  spite  of  his  threats 
and  his  insistence  that  Lydius  was  the  real  owner.  One  day,  Rogers 
went  to  Livingston’s  house  in  the  latter’s  absence  and  ejected  his  wife 
and  all  his  furniture.  It  happened  that  Read  was  a  constable  and 
was  called  upon  to  serve  a  warrant  for  Rogers’  arrest.  Because  of 
the  tremendous  boasting  of  the  latter,  Read  felt  it  was  wise  to  take 
along  a  neighbor  named  Joseph  McCracken  for  assistance  in  perform¬ 
ing  his  dangerous  duty.  After  a  short  scuffle  inside  Rogers’  cabin,  the 
occupant  was  overpowered.  Read  then  proceeded  to  bind  the  pris¬ 
oner  while  McCracken  engaged  him  in  front,  seeking  to  hold  him  and 
prevent  him  using  his  gun.  Rogers  was  successfully  and  securely  tied, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  child  persisted  in  biting  McCracken. 

The  first  court  held  in  Washington  County  was  at  Fort  Edward, 
in  1773,  and  the  last  court  held  under  British  rule  was  also  at  the 
same  place  in  1775.  After  the  Revolution  there  was  considerable 
friction  in  deciding  the  location  of  the  county  seat.  When,  in  1791, 
Cambridge  and  Easton  were  annexed  to  the  county,  this  transfer  of 
territory  was  probably  engineered  by  residents  of  Salem  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  south  end  and  get  the  county  seat  permanently  fixed 
at  that  place.  Four  years  previous  to  this,  an  act  had  been  passed  to 
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hold  the  county  courts  at  Salem,  but  there  had  been  nothing  conclusive 
about  the  matter.  To  protect  their  advantage,  residents  of  Salem 
petitioned  the  Legislature  to  fix  the  county  seat  at  their  town,  and  to 
authorize  the  building  of  a  courthouse  and  jail  there  as  well.  Some  of 
the  other  towns  promptly  fought  these  proposals  and  urged  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Fort  Edward  instead.  While  this  controversy  was  raging  it 
became  further  complicated  by  a  campaign  in  favor  of  Fort  Miller. 
The  State  Legislature  washed  its  hands  of  the  entire  dispute,  how- 
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ever,  and  passed  the  quarrel  on  to  the  county  board  of  supervisors  for 
settlement.  When  the  board  met,  it  decided  in  favor  of  Salem.  Fort 
Edward  attempted  to  overthrow  this  decision  the  next  year,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  Soon,  however,  a  decision  was  reached  to  have  two  county 
seats,  one  at  each  place.  It  could  reasonably  be  expected  that  this 
agreement  would  settle  the  location  of  governmental  centers,  but  such 
was  not  to  be  in  this  case,  for  the  western  county  seat  was  changed 
from  Fort  Edward  to  Hudson  Falls  in  1797.  The  reason  for  this 
substitution  is  rather  interesting.  In  1796,  a  term  of  court  was  held 
as  usual  at  the  hotel  of  Adiel  Sherwood  at  Fort  Edward.  Sessions 
were  held  in  the  dining  room.  One  day  the  proprietor,  apparently 
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upset  over  some  act  of  the  judges,  abruptly  entered  the  room  and 
ordered  these  legal  experts  to  leave,  giving  as  his  reason  his  desire 
to  set  the  tables  for  dinner.  The  judges  were  some  of  the  county’s 
most  prominent  citizens,  and  their  dignity  was  much  injured  by  this 
peremptory  summons.  They  obeyed  him  but  at  the  next  session  of 
court  they  sentenced  him  to  jail  for  fifteen  days  for  contempt  of  court. 
This  evidently  failed  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  revenge,  however,  for 
they  prevailed  upon  the  Legislature  to  change  the  place  of  holding 
court  to  a  hotel  in  Hudson  Falls.  As  a  result,  this  town,  and  not 
Fort  Edward,  has  been  a  county  seat  ever  since. 

The  first  of  Washington  County’s  towns,  alphabetically,  is  Argyle, 
named  for  a  Scotch  Duke.  In  addition  to  its  present  area  it  included 
the  present  town  of  Greenwich  until  1803,  and  Fort  Edward  until 
1818.  Its  soil  as  a  rule  is  very  fertile.  Located  in  the  center  of  the 
county,  its  surface  is  extremely  hilly.  Within  its  borders  are  two 
beautiful  lakes,  Cossayuna  and  Argyle,  the  former  being  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  long.  It  was  here  that  Campbell  planned  to  settle 
with  his  Scotch  Highlanders.  As  we  have  seen,  his  efforts  were  neu¬ 
tralized  by  selfish  politicians  and  he  died  a  sadly  disillusioned  man. 
In  1764,  however,  when  the  township  was  actually  settled,  the  col¬ 
onists  were  mainly  Campbell’s  followers  and  their  descendants.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  held  in  1771,  but  the  settlers  did  not  receive 
State  recognition  until  1786.  In  1790,  when  it  included  Greenwich 
and  Easton,  its  population  was  2,341,  as  compared  with  1,452  in 
1930.  In  1806  the  county  clerk’s  office  was  fixed  at  Argyle,  where  it 
could  serve  both  county  seats  of  Hudson  Falls  and  Salem.  The  early 
settlers  of  the  township  were  very  strict  in  their  religion,  stringent 
laws  being  passed  to  regulate  activity  on  Sundays — although  they 
countenanced  slavery.  At  the  time  of  Burgoyne’s  advance,  Argyle 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  tragedy.  Le  Loup,  that  fierce  half-breed 
leader  of  the  red  men,  decided  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  this 
township.  With  a  group  of  his  choicest  murderers  he  spread  terror 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  finally  reaching  the  home  of  John  Allen,  a 
staunch  Tory.  When  his  rebel  neighbors  had  deserted  their  fields, 
Allen  had  remained  at  home  confident  of  Burgoyne’s  protection.  Now, 
when  Le  Loup  approached,  the  trusting  Tory  was  spending  the  day 
working  in  the  field  with  some  slaves.  The  morning  passed  without 
any  warning  of  approaching  catastrophe  and  at  noon  Allen  sat  peace¬ 
fully  at  the  dinner  table  with  his  three  children,  the  three  slaves,  his 
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wife,  and  her  sister  who  had  come  on  an  errand.  They  never  finished 
their  meal.  While  thus  seated  at  the  table,  Le  Loup  struck  suddenly, 
rapidly  completed  his  butchery  and  departed  as  stealthily  as  he  had 
come.  The  tragedy  was  not  discovered  until  a  colored  boy  was  sent 
there  to  find  out  why  Mrs.  Allen’s  sister  did  not  return  home.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  it  did  not  take  this  lad  long  to  spread  the  news,  once  he 
beheld  the  nine  bloody  corpses  stretched  out  in  various  positions  minus 
scalps  and  with  blood-stained  eyeballs  half  protruding  from  their 
sockets.  This  incident  never  acquired  the  importance  attached  to  the 
killing  of  Jane  McCrea;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  widespread  fear 
among  the  settlers  who  remained  in  Washington  County. 

The  township  of  Cambridge  is  located  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  county.  It  was  once  a  district  of  Albany  County  and  at  that 
time  it  included  the  present  towns  of  Jackson  and  White  Creek  as 
well  as  Cambridge,  and  a  part  of  Vermont  in  addition.  From  1788 
to  1791  it  had  the  status  of  a  town  in  Albany  County.  In  the  latter 
year  it  was  transferred  to  Washington  County.  Cambridge  was 
circumscribed  to  its  present  boundaries  at  a  later  time,  the  present 
townships  of  Jackson  and  White  Creek  being  included  in  its  boundaries 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Along  its  southern  borders  runs  the  Hoosic 
River,  while  within,  it  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  and  particularly  so  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Owl  Kill 
along  the  eastern  border.  The  holders  of  the  Hoosick  Patent  which 
extended  up  this  valley  offered  one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  each  of 
the  first  thirty  families  who  would  become  actual  settlers.  The  first 
town  meeting  was  held  as  early  as  1774.  In  1790  it  contained  4,996 
inhabitants,  and  in  1810,  6,730.  Those  who  did  not  migrate  from 
New  England  originally  came  from  Scotland.  The  first  settlement  in 
the  locality  of  the  village  of  Cambridge  was  in  1770,  but  it  did  not 
develop  very  much  until  1852,  when  the  Troy  and  Rutland  Railroad 
was  completed.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1866. 
The  present  population  of  Cambridge  Township  is  1,677,  whereas 
Cambridge  village  reports  1,762  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom  live 
within  the  town  of  White  Creek.  Chief  among  the  cultural  achieve¬ 
ments  of  that  section  was  the  opening  of  the  Cambridge  Washington 
Academy  in  1815.  It  had  a  classical  as  well  as  an  English  depart¬ 
ment,  and  enjoyed  a  fine  reputation,  closing  in  1873  after  fifty-six 
years  of  service.  Timothy  Dwight,  Yale’s  great  president,  has  left  us 
an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Cambridge  in  1810: 
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“On  Sunday  morning,  October  13th,  having  been  informed  that 
there  would  be  no  public  worship  in  Saratoga,  none,  I  mean,  in  which 
we  wished  to  participate,  and  that  there  was  a  respectable  Scotch 
clergyman  at  Cambridge  we  ....  rode  through  the  township  of 
Argyle  and  a  small  part  of  Greenwich  to  the  place  of  our  destination, 
where  we  arrived  just  after  the  congregation  had  begun  their  morn¬ 
ing  worship.  On  our  way,  a  decent  Scotchman  came  up  to  us  on 
horseback  and  very  civilly  enquired  why  we  travelled  on  the  Sabbath; 
observing  to  us  at  the  same  time,  that  such  travelling  was  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  the  state,  and  that  the  people  of  that  vicinity  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  the  law  into  execution.  We  easily  satisfied  him,  and 
were  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  there  were  people  in  this  vicinity 
who  regarded  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  God  with  so  much 
respect.  When  we  entered  the  church  our  companion  obligingly  con¬ 
ducted  us  to  a  good  seat.  We  found  in  the  desk  a  respectable  clergy¬ 
man  from  Scotland,  who  gave  us  two  edifying  sermons,  delivered, 
however,  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  Seceders.” 

The  next  town  of  Dresden  is  located  in  the  extremely  mountainous 
northwestern  section  of  Washington  County.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  South  Bay  and  Lake  Champlain,  while  its  western  border  is 
washed  by  the  waters  of  Lake  George.  It  lies  between  the  town  of 
Fort  Ann  on  the  south  and  the  town  of  Putnam  on  the  north.  Its 
scenery  is  extraordinary,  Paradise  Bay  being  generally  considered  one 
of  the  outstanding  attractions  on  Lake  George,  while  the  mountain 
peaks  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Chief  among  these  is  Black  Moun¬ 
tain,  the  highest  peak  around  the  lake,  and  the  one  from  whose  sum¬ 
mit  so  many  nature  lovers  have  gazed  in  delight  upon  the  wide  pan¬ 
orama  beneath  and  around  them.  In  addition  to  this  rugged  giant 
there  are  other  well-known  peaks  such  as  Elephant  Mountain,  Erebus 
Mountain,  Spruce  Mountain,  Sugar-Loaf,  and  also  Hog’s  Back,  where 
Rogers  and  his  rangers  once  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  Indians.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  settlement  was  slow  and  scant  in  this  rocky  town¬ 
ship.  Joseph  Phippeny,  who  located  at  the  mouth  of  South  Bay  in 
1784,  was  the  first  settler.  Lumbering  and  boating,  as  well  as  agricul¬ 
ture,  have  been  important  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  At  first 
Dresden  was  a  part  of  the  township  of  Fort  Ann,  but  in  1806  it  was 
separated  to  help  establish  the  town  of  Putnam.  In  1822  it  was  finally 
set  off  from  Putnam  and  comprised  a  township  known  as  South  Bay. 
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In  less  than  a  month,  however,  it  was  renamed  Dresden.  In  1930, 
with  but  470  residents,  it  was  the  least  populous  township  in  the 
county. 

Turning  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  in  the  extreme  south¬ 
western  corner  of  Washington  County,  we  find  the  township  of  Eas¬ 
ton.  It  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  most  eastern 
town  of  the  Saratoga  Patent.  At  first  it  was  included  in  Albany 
County  as  a  part  of  the  towns  of  Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  but  in  1789 
was  made  into  a  separate  town.  In  1791  it  became  a  part  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County.  Its  scenery  is  very  diversified,  including  the  level 
land  along  the  Hudson,  interesting  hills  of  assorted  sizes,  a  large 
swamp,  and  picturesque  sections  of  the  Battenkill.  The  date  of  the 
first  settlement  is  unknown,  although  people  probably  lived  here  as 
early  as  1740.  We  do  know  that  after  1760  several  settlers  rapidly 
settled  along  the  Hudson  in  Easton  Township.  In  this  group  were 
many  with  Dutch  names.  By  1800  there  were  3,069  residents  in  the 
town,  while  in  1810  this  was  increased  to  3,253.  As  was  the  case 
with  other  communities,  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  many 
military  expeditions  passed  through  the  township  of  Easton,  and  many 
warlike  scenes  took  place  within  its  boundaries.  Easton  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  town  in  Washington  County,  in  area  surpassed  only  by 
Fort  Ann.  Its  present  population  is  1,726. 

Fort  Ann  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Lake  George.  The  southern  part 
of  the  township  is  rolling  land,  but  the  remainder  is  mountainous.  On 
the  eastern  side  is  a  range  of  hills  known  as  the  Fort  Ann  Mountains, 
in  the  center  is  a  second  range  called  the  Putnam  Mountains,  while 
in  the  western  section  are  the  high  peaks  of  the  Palmerton  Range. 
Some  of  these  are  decided  favorites  among  Lake  George  enthusiasts. 
In  the  extreme  north,  practically  on  the  Dresden  line  is  the  summit 
known  appropriately  as  Sleeping  Beauty.  Farther  south  are  the 
greenclad  slopes  of  Buck  Mountain  and  the  peak  called  Pilot  Knob. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  summits,  however,  is  a  smaller  eminence 
known  as  Shelving  Rock,  rising  close  to  the  lake.  Below  its  rugged 
cliffs  is  the  most  beautiful  section  of  Lake  George — the  group  of 
lovely  little  islands  collectively  comprising  the  Narrows.  The  town 
was  named  from  a  fortification  erected  here  in  1757  at  the  juncture 
of  Wood  Creek  and  Halfway  Creek  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
of  England.  The  first  settlers,  comprising  two  families,  arrived 
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within  the  limits  of  Fort  Ann  in  1773*  They  probably  were  the  only 
inhabitants  here  before  Burgoyne’s  raid.  In  all  probability  other 
settlers  used  excellent  judgment  in  not  erecting  homes  here  at  that 
time,  because  from  the  nature  of  its  geography  it  was  the  natural 
avenue  for  military  conquest  as  illustrated  in  past  wars.  When  Eng¬ 
lish  power  in  the  Champlain  Valley  was  plainly  waning,  however,  it 
did  not  take  settlers  long  to  appear,  many  of  them  coming  in  1781. 
As  originally  formed  in  1786,  Fort  Ann  was  known  as  the  town  of 
Westfield,  and  included  Dresden,  Hartford  and  Putnam,  as  well  as  its 
present  territory.  Hartford  was  set  off  in  1793,  and  the  territory 
which  comprises  the  present  towns  of  Putnam  and  Dresden  was  taken 
away  in  1806.  In  1808  the  town  changed  its  name  from  Westfield  to 
Fort  Ann.  The  village  of  Fort  Ann  was  incorporated  in  1820.  In 
1930  the  population  of  the  township  was  2,977,  while  the  village 
reported  389.  Various  sections  of  the  town  were  given  quaint  names 
in  early  times.  Stone,  the  able  historian  of  Washington  County, 
explains  their  meaning.  “The  western  part  of  the  town  is  called 
‘Hogtown’  because  the  farmers  turned  their  hogs  into  the  woods  to 
feed  on  acorns  and  nuts.  ‘Johnnycake  Corners’  is  said  to  have  received 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  first  mill  ground  little,  if  any,  grain 
but  corn.  The  southern  part  of  Furnace  Hollow  was  called  ‘Podunk’ 
from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  came  from  the  east  and  settled  beside  the 
ponds.” 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Fort  Ann  was 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe.  While  Nicholson  was  stationed 
here  waiting  to  resume  his  attempt  to  conquer  Canada,  over  two-thirds 
of  his  small  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men  were  buried  after  having  died 
from  the  effects  of  dysentery.  According  to  one  source,  the  disease 
was  acquired  by  drinking  stagnant  water  which  flowed  into  Wood 
Creek  from  surrounding  swamps,  but  according  to  another  it  resulted 
from  the  treachery  of  Nicholson’s  Indian  allies  who  threw  skins  of 
animals  into  the  creek  to  deliberately  destroy  the  projected  English 
invasion.  Of  the  many  military  episodes  connected  with  Fort  Ann, 
the  most  important  was  the  battle  fought  here  in  1777  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Burgoyne’s  invasion.  According  to  a  British  general,  the 
American  fire  during  this  engagement  was  heavier  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  campaign,  except  at  Freeman’s  Farm  on  September  nineteenth. 
The  fort  was  never  very  strong,  it  having  been  built  primarily  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  defenders  against  musket  fire.  No  provision  was  made  for 
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protection  against  cannon,  because  their  use  was  undreamed  of  at 
that  place.  Carleton  paused  long  enough  in  his  plundering  expedition 
of  1780  to  burn  the  defenses.  In  addition  to  the  main  fort  there  was 
also  another  position  consisting  only  of  earthworks  and  called  Mud 
Fort,  but  this  was  not  of  much  importance,  and  was  abandoned  soon 
after  it  was  constructed  in  1769. 

Also  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Washington  County  is  the 
historically  important  township  of  Fort  Edward,  named  in  honor  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  York,  brother  of  the  tyrannical  George  III.  The 
earliest  actual  settler  of  Washington  County,  Colonel  Lydius,  chose 
this  township  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  family’s  claim  to 
the  land  and  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  Indians.  After  the  French 
wars,  beginning  in  1762,  other  settlers  began  to  come  into  the  town. 
The  first  court  in  Charlotte  County  was  held  at  Fort  Edward  in 
1 7 73  at  the  house  of  Patrick  Smith,  which  was  destined  during  the 
Revolution  to  be  the  headquarters  of  both  Schuyler  and  Burgoyne. 
Until  1818  the  township  was  a  part  of  Argyle.  Its  population  grew 
very  rapidly,  reaching  a  total  of  4,424  in  1890,  and  5,216  in  1900. 
In  1849  ^e  prosperous  village  of  Fort  Edward  was  incorporated,  and 
in  the  same  year  a  union  school  building  was  completed,  the  village 
having  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  first  in  the  State  to  organize 
a  union  free  school.  Fort  Edward  has  been,  truly,  the  gateway  to 
the  north.  Whether  military  expeditions  advanced  by  way  of  Lake 
George  or  by  way  of  Fort  Ann  and  Whitehall  they  paused  at  the 
“Great  Carrying  Place”  and  used  Fort  Edward  as  a  base.  In  1709, 
the  English  erected  fortifications  here  which  were  called  Fort  Nich¬ 
olson  in  honor  of  its  builder,  but  after  the  failure  of  his  Canadian  ven¬ 
ture  they  were  abandoned.  In  1755  General  Phineas  Lyman  built  a 
fort  there  with  sixteen-foot  ramparts,  fortified  with  six  cannon.  At 
Fort  Edward,  during  the  Revolution,  occurred  the  murder  of  Jane 
McCrea,  which  had  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  outcome  of 
Burgoyne’s  campaign.  In  Union  Cemetery,  located  between  Fort 
Edward  and  Hudson  Falls,  her  body  rests  today.  Of  the  many  inter¬ 
esting  events  happening  in  the  township  during  the  war,  the  story  of 
her  death  ranks  first.  There  have  been  many  variations  as  to  detail, 
and  no  one  knows  beyond  all  doubt  exactly  what  took  place.  The 
account  that  I  favor  was  reproduced  in  my  chapter  dealing  with  Bur¬ 
goyne’s  slow  advance  through  the  wilderness.  Of  the  5,841  inhabitants 
of  Fort  Edward  Township  in  1930,  3,850  resided  in  the  village. 
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In  the  northeastern  section  of  Washington  County  we  find  those 
slate-ribbed  hills  comprising  the  township  of  Granville.  There  are  no 
authentic  dates  relative  to  the  first  settlements,  but  some  were  cer¬ 
tainly  made  before  the  Revolution.  The  war  naturally  discouraged 
settlers,  while  the  fierce  land  dispute  between  New  York  and  Vermont 
made  titles  insecure  and  life  unpleasant.  After  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  question,  however,  migration  from  New  England  became 
rapid,  the  town  having  a  population  of  2,240  inhabitants  in  1790,  and 
3,175  in  1800.  The  town  was  formed  by  the  Legislature  in  1786, 
while  the  first  town  meeting  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  held  the 
following  year.  In  early  days,  the  settlers  spun  considerable  wool 
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and  even  flax.  The  industry  of  Granville,  however,  that  dwarfs  and 
has  dwarfed  all  others  is  of  course  that  of  slate.  Since  1850  this 
industry  has  been  of  paramount  importance.  This  same  date  also 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  strong  Welsh  migration  to  the  township. 
The  village  was  incorporated  in  1885.  Today  it  contributes  3,483 
residents  fo  the  township’s  5,806. 

Returning  southward,  beyond  the  towns  of  Argyle  and  Fort 
Edward  is  the  attractive  village  and  township  of  Greenwich.  The 
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first  permanent  settler  was  probably  that  eccentric  individual  named 
Rogers,  whose  quarrels  with  his  neighbors  and  eventual  arrest  we  have 
already  discussed.  When  the  Argyle  Patent  was  granted  to  Campbell 
and  his  rellow-Scotchmen,  it  included  part  of  the  present  township  of 
Greenwich.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Campbell  was  not  allowed  to 
proceed  with  the  proposed  settlement,  many  of  the  early  inhabitants 
were  Scotch-Irish.  1803  is  the  dute  of  the  political  creation  of  the 
township  of  Greenwich  and  also  of  the  first  town  meeting.  Up  to  that 
date  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  town  of  Argyle.  It  was  named  for 
Greenwich,  Rhode  Island.  By  1810,  the  entire  township  of  Green¬ 
wich  had  a  population  of  2,752.  Until  1867,  the  attractive  village 
of  Greenwich  was  known  as  Union  Village  after  its  incorporation 
in  1809.  This  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  corporation  was 
partly  in  Greenwich  and  partly  in  Easton.  Before  1809  it  was  called 
Whipple  City  in  honor  of  Job  Whipple,  an  early  resident.  In  1810 
Timothy  Dwight  visited  Washington  County  and  has  left  an  inter¬ 
esting  picture  of  the  infant  settlement.  According  to  him  it  “is  built 
around  a  collection  of  mills  on  the  Battenkill.  ...  In  this  village 
there  is  a  decent  Baptist  church  and  about  thirty  houses  of  an 
indifferent  appearance.”  Whipple  entered  into  the  spinning  business 
about  1800  and  soon  developed  an  extensive  enterprise.  He  had  an 
assistant  named  William  Mowry  who  went  to  England  to  study  meth¬ 
ods  used  there.  Upon  his  return  in  1817,  he  put  into  operation  at 
Greenwich  the  first  double  spinner  used  in  America.  It  was  the  first 
attempt  to  manufacture  cotton  goods  in  New  York  State.  Other  manu¬ 
facturing  such  as  production  of  plows  and  shoes  followed.  In  1930 
the  town’s  population  was  3,872,  while  the  village  reported  2,290. 

Since  the  Battenkill  has  been  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Greenwich  and  joins  the  Hudson  River  in  that  township,  this  seems  to 
be  a  satisfactory  point  at  which  to  explain  its  unique  name  and  describe 
some  of  its  features.  The  first  settler  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  was 
Bartholomew  Van  Hogeboom,  and  it  was  originally  called  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Kill.  Later  it  was  called  Bart’s  Kill  or  Bat’s  Kill  for  short. 
After  being  known  by  these  names  for  several  years  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  their  meaning  became  vague  in  the  minds  of  the  settlers,  and 
the  stream  happened  to  be  spelled  Battenkill  on  the  first  maps.  The 
river  rises  in  the  Vermont  town  of  Dorset,  in  the  Green  Mountains. 
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In  some  sections  its  scenery  is  decidedly  picturesque,  and  in  early 
times  abounded  with  large  trout. 

In  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  Washington  County, 
bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  State  of  Vermont,  is  the  small 
town  of  Hampton,  originally  known  as  Greenfield.  Because  of  its 
location  it  was  not  settled  as  early  as  some  of  the  other  communities 
in  the  county,  the  first  settlers  coming  in  1781  from  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  When  it  became  organized  in  1786  it  acquired  its 
present  name.  Among  the  early  economic  activities  were  both  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry.  Iron  forges  were  started  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  town  rather  early,  while  after  1850  powder  mills  were  erected.  Its 
present  population  is  673. 

The  township  of  Hartford  lies  in  the  north  central  section  of 
Washington  County,  directly  north  of  Argyle.  The  surface  is  rolling 
and  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  In  1764  it  was  granted  to  twenty-six 
officers  of  the  New  York  Infantry.  In  all  probability,  however,  no 
actual  settlement  took  place  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  first  settler  was  a  soldier  from  Connecticut.  Some  of  the 
original  grantees  never  claimed  their  land,  their  lots  being  appropri¬ 
ated  by  squatters.  Prior  to  1793 ,  Hartford  was  part  of  Fort  Ann. 
In  1794  was  held  the  first  town  meeting.  The  present  population  is 
1,102. 

Hebron  is  located  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  county  on  the  Ver¬ 
mont  border  between  Granville  and  Salem.  Among  the  early  grantees 
were  several  officers  of  the  77th  Scotch  Highland  Regiment,  composed 
of  infantry  that  had  served  seven  years  in  North  America.  The  first 
of  these  settled  along  the  Indian  River  in  1774.  A  few  other  settlers 
had  preceded  them  by  four  or  five  years,  however.  The  territory  com¬ 
prising  the  township  was  originally  known  as  the  Black  River  district 
before  it  was  named  Hebron,  in  1786,  in  honor  of  Hebron,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Since  the  town  did  not  lie  along  the  military  trails,  it  was  spared 
some  of  the  bloody  warfare  and  Indian  atrocities  associated  with 
some  of  its  western  neighbors,  but  it  had  the  misfortune  of  feeling  the 
full  force  of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Vermont  and  New  York. 
A  Highlander  named  Charles  Hutchinson  lived  a  short  distance  south 
of  East  Hebron.  One  day  as  he  was  working  peacefully  in  his  fields, 
a  party  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  led  by  Ethan  Allen  and  Remember 
Baker,  suddenly  appeared  and  began  to  demolish  his  house.  Natu- 
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rally,  he  protested  vigorously,  but  to  no  avail,  being  told  that  his 
house  was  to  be  burned  as  an  offering  to  the  gods.  The  Vermonters 
soon  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  threats  by  setting  fire  to  the  logs 
they  had  torn  down,  and  their  leaders  admonished  the  unfortunate 
Hutchinson  with  the  forceful  language  so  characteristic  of  them  to  get 
out  of  that  vicinity  as  speedily  as  possible.  Knowing  that  any  further 
remonstrance  on  his  part  would  only  result  in  still  greater  punishment 
for  himself,  the  unlucky  Scotchman  fled  to  Salem  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him.  At  present  the  town  claims  1,191  residents. 

North  of  Cambridge,  and  south  of  Salem,  is  an  irregular  shaped 
town,  rugged  but  fertile,  known  as  Jackson.  When  it  was  separated 
from  Cambridge,  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  toast  of  the  entire  Nation 
because  of  his  great  victory  at  New  Orleans  and  this  township  was 
named  in  his  honor.  The  first  settlers  were  Scotch-Irish  and  New 
Englanders  between  1761  and  1765,  while  the  first  town  meeting  in 
Jackson  was  held  in  1816.  No  villages  have  ever  been  established 
entirely  within  its  borders.  Historically,  it  was  connected  in  a  minor 
way  with  Baum’s  advance  on  Bennington  and,  at  an  earlier  time,  with 
Rigaud’s  destruction  of  Fort  Massachusetts.  Today  its  population 
is  822. 

The  town  of  Kingsbury  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County.  Because  of  its  geographic  position  on  the  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  yet  on  the  main  route  to  both  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain,  this  community  was  constantly  a  witness  of  military  move¬ 
ments  of  contending  armies,  while  in  times  of  peace  it  found  itself  sit¬ 
uated  along  important  commercial  arteries.  The  town’s  metropolis 
is  Hudson  Falls,  which  up  to  comparatively  modern  times  was  known 
as  Sandy  Hill.  The  park  in  the  center  of  this  village  was  the  scene  of 
the  famous  massacre  of  teamsters  and  soldiers,  already  related  else¬ 
where,  from  which  John  Quackenboss  was  the  only  survivor,  thanks 
to  a  whim  of  a  squaw.  It  was  also  in  the  town  of  Kingsbury  that 
Putnam  so  narrowly  missed  burning  at  the  stake.  David  Jones,  Jane 
McCrea’s  sweetheart,  lived  here  before  he  joined  Burgoyne’s  army. 
To  narrate  all  the  episodes  connected  with  the  history  of  this  town 
would  be  a  lengthy  task  by  itself.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Kings¬ 
bury  were  Scotch-Irish,  but  the  first  man  to  actually  settle  here,  in 
1763,  was  from  New  Milford,  Connecticut.  The  township  at  once 
began  to  grow  steadily,  but  the  raids  led  by  Burgoyne  and  Carleton 
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were  so  devastating  that  by  1780  it  was  entirely  depopulated  and  only 
two  buildings  remained  standing.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
most  of  the  fugitives  returned  to  their  former  homes  and  settled  once 
more.  In  1786  it  received  State  recognition.  In  1790  the  township 
had  a  population  of  1,120,  while  by  1800  this  was  increased  to  1,65  1. 
It  is  interesting  to  consider  Dwight’s  description  of  Kingsbury  in 
1806:  “Kingsbury  is  a  large  township,  containing  besides  other  set¬ 
tlements,  Kingsbury  and  Sandy  Hill.  The  village  of  Kingsbury  is 
built  on  high  ground,  sloping  handsomely  towards  the  southeast. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  houses  are  assembled  here,  if  I  do  not  disre- 
member,  around  a  small,  decent  church.  Their  appearance  indicates 
that  the  inhabitants  are  in  comfortable  circumstances.  An  extensive 
and  in  some  respects  interesting  prospect  is  presented  on  this  spot  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveler. 

“Sandy  Hill  lies  about  five  miles  from  Kingsbury  on  the  Hudson, 
where  that  river,  terminating  its  eastern  course,  makes  a  remarkable 
bend  to  the  south,  a  direction  which  it  follows  from  this  place  to  the 
ocean.  The  site  of  the  village  is  a  pine  plain,  elevated  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  contains, 
perhaps,  twenty  houses,  several  of  them  neat.  The  two  great  roads, 
from  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  western  side  of 
Lake  George,  in  their  progress  towards  New  York,  unite  here  and 
make  it  a  place  of  frequent  resort  and  some  trade.  It  is  often  visited 
by  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  their  excursions  to  Lake  George:  a  scene 
of  preeminent  beauty,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  more 
particularly  hereafter.  We  lodged  in  a  miserable  inn,  the  proprietor 
of  a  much  better  one  being  occupied  in  building  a  house,  and  therefore, 
unable  to  receive  us.” 

In  1810,  Dwight  reported  that  a  Presbyterian  church  was  located 
in  Sandy  Hill  and  another  at  Glens  Falls.  In  his  words,  “a  minister 
has  been  settled  over  both  villages  at  a  salary  of  $700  per  annum;  a 
fact  which  proves  at  once  the  prosperity  and  good  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants.” 

The  first  settlers  at  Sandy  Hill  came  in  1768  and  promptly  began 
the  erection  of  mills.  In  1844,  the  industrial  life  of  this  community 
became  really  important  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  manila 
paper  mills  in  the  United  States.  Other  important  manufacturing 
interests  were  rapidly  established  and  Sandy  Hill  became  a  notable 
industrial  center  of  northern  New  York.  It  attained  village  status  in 
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1810,  but  its  name  was  not  changed  to  Hudson  Falls  until  1910. 
Today  Kingsbury  has  a  population  of  8,094,  of  whom  6,449  live  'm 
Hudson  Falls. 

North  of  Dresden  in  the  mountainous  isthmus  separating  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain  is  the  town  of  Putnam,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Essex  County  and  Ticonderoga.  Its  mountains  are  not  so 
precipitous  as  the  peaks  of  its  southern  neighbor,  but  form  very  inter¬ 
esting  scenery.  The  most  prominent  mountain  is  picturesque  Anthony’s 
Nose,  which  descends  into  the  waters  of  Lake  George  with  startling 
abruptness.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  territory  comprising  the 
township  is  suitable  for  productive  purposes,  but  there  is  consider¬ 
able  graphite.  Until  1806,  the  town  was  a  part  of  Westfield,  now 
Fort  Ann.  At  that  time  it  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Israel 
Putnam,  and  between  1806  and  1822  included  the  neighboring  town 
of  Dresden.  The  first  settler  came  in  1782.  There  is  a  curious 
legend  that  in  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  town  at  Black  Point 
there  was  once  a  Negro  community,  but  the  story  is  based  entirely  on 
tradition.  The  present  population  of  Putnam  is  479. 

The  town  of  Salem,  situated  along  the  eastern  border  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  between  Hebron  and  Jackson,  was  first  settled  by  New 
Englanders,  who  cleared  their  land  in  1761  and  brought  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  1764.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  Scotch-Irish,  however, 
and  it  was  a  Scotch  clergyman,  who  had  lived  in  northern  Ireland, 
who  now  had  the  distinction  of  holding  the  first  divine  service  for 
actual  settlers  in  New  York  State  north  of  Albany,  in  Salem  in  1765. 
His  name  was  Dr.  Thomas  Clark,  a  Presbyterian,  who  had  brought 
his  own  congregation  across  the  ocean.  The  settlement  was  first 
named  New  Perth  by  the  Scotch,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  New  Englanders,  retained  that  title  when  erected  into  a  township 
in  1774.  At  that  time  it  was  the  most  populous  community  in  the 
county.  The  name,  Salem,  was  not  used  until  1787,  legally.  It  was 
probably  derived  from  Fort  Salem,  which  had  been  erected  there  at 
the  time  of  Burgoyne’s  invasion  and  which  had  been  named  in  honor 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Thus  the  New  Englanders  eventually  were 
successful  in  overcoming  their  Scotch  rivals  and  selecting  the  town’s 
permanent  name. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  inhabitants  of  Salem,  led  by  Dr.  John 
Williams,  a  young  English  physician,  supported  the  patriot  cause  and 
marched  to  Ticonderoga  to  bolster  St.  Clair.  The  fort  fell,  however, 
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before  they  could  reach  that  post,  and  the  settlers  at  once  began  the 
construction  of  Fort  Salem,  using  an  unfinished  church,  buttressed  by 
the  logs  of  another  house  of  worship,  for  their  fortress.  When  news 
began  to  arrive  of  the  depredations  committed  by  Burgoyne’s  Indians, 
particularly  of  the  murder  of  Jane  McCrea,  it  was  abandoned  and  the 
settlers  fled  to  places  of  greater  safety.  During  their  absence  their  fort 
was  burned.  After  Burgoyne’s  capture  they  slowly  made  their  way  back 
to  their  former  homes  and  began  to  rebuild  the  town.  Another  block¬ 
house,  made  of  logs,  twenty  feet  square,  with  a  stockade,  was  promptly 
erected  and  named  Fort  Williams  in  honor  of  their  leading  military 
figure.  It  was  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  Connecticut  militia. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  17 87.  Its  minutes  disclose 
that  a  petition  was  written  to  the  State  Legislature  respecting  immo¬ 
rality,  and  they  also  tell  of  a  decision  that  no  inhabitant  of  Salem 
should  be  allowed  in  the  tavern  after  nine  o’clock  at  night,  except  on 
urgent  business.  The  efforts  of  the  settlers  to  secure  their  particular 
idea  of  a  moral  Utopia  by  legislation  were  extended  four  years  later, 
in  1791,  when  it  was  voted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  inhabitants  of 
Salem  to  stop  people  from  traveling  on  Sunday  except  when  necessary. 
Later,  in  1797,  it  was  voted  that  the  authorities  should  give  no  license 
to  Sabbath-breakers.  Education  was  regarded  highly  by  the  early 
settlers  and  we  find  here  an  academy  which  was  incorporated  by  the 
Regents  in  1791,  the  fourth  to  be  so  favored  in  the  entire  State. 
Washington  Academy,  as  it  was  called  in  honor  of  the  immortal 
patriot,  became  in  1852  the  first  free  academy  in  the  State  outside  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  village  of  Salem  attained  recognition  in 
1803.  As  we  have  seen,  the  town  was  designated  as  the  meeting  place 
of  the  county  court  in  1787,  and  it  was  probably  to  protect  this  advan¬ 
tage  that  residents  of  Salem  engineered  the  transfer  of  the  towns  of 
Easton  and  Cambridge  to  Washington  County.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  settlement,  Salem  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  county,  politically  and  otherwise.  The  village  boasts 
1,081  residents  out  of  the  2,145  living  in  the  township. 

In  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  Washington  County,  fac¬ 
ing  Vermont  on  the  east,  Rensselaer  County  on  the  south,  Cambridge 
on  the  west,  and  Jackson  on  the  north,  is  the  town  of  White  Creek, 
so  named  because  of  the  whiteness  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  running 
through  it,  and  the  clearness  of  its  water  as  well.  The  first  settlement 
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took  place  between  1761  and  1765.  For  many  years  it  constituted  a 
part  of  Cambridge,  but  eventually  it  was  transformed  into  a  separate 
township  by  the  State  Legislature.  During  the  Revolution,  White 
Creek  was  closely  connected  with  Baum’s  raid  on  Bennington,  while 
his  famous  battle  with  Stark  took  place  just  across  the  town  line.  Of 
its  population  of  2,180,  over  half  (1,169)  live  *n  Cambridge  village. 

Last,  but  very  far  from  being  least  among  the  towns  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  is  that  of  Whitehall.  In  fact,  its  situation  near  the  point 
where  Wood  Creek  feeds  South  Bay  of  Lake  Champlain  made  it 
extremely  important  in  the  age  of  military  conflict  and  in  the  peaceful 
era  of  industry  and  commerce  as  well.  All  armed  forces,  red  or 
white,  that  used  the  eastern  route  to  Canada  passed  along  the  old 
trails  running  through  the  township.  The  first  settler  was  an  officer 
in  the  English  Army  who  brought  about  thirty  families  here  in  1761. 
His  name  was  Philip  Skene,  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters 
ever  to  set  foot  in  Washington  County.  It  was  for  him  that  the 
infant  settlement  was  named  Skenesborough.  It  is  by  this  name  that 
the  community  won  fame  on  the  pages  of  history,  a  fame  so  wide¬ 
spread  that  its  original  name  cannot  be  obliterated  by  the  whim  of  the 
populace  in  calling  it  Whitehall.  After  he  made  his  original  settle¬ 
ment,  Skene  went  to  the  West  Indies  and  brought  back  a  number  of 
Negro  slaves.  When  he  returned  he  found  that  part  of  the  settlers 
had  abandoned  his  project  and  that  the  remainder  were  greatly  dis¬ 
contented,  but  he  was  not  easily  discouraged.  In  1765  he  secured  a 
patent  of  25,000  acres,  and  proceeded  with  great  energy.  He  built 
a  sloop  for  transportation  on  Lake  Champlain,  a  stone  mansion 
for  himself,  a  sawmill,  a  gristmill,  a  forge  and  other  large  buildings, 
and  finally,  at  his  own  expense,  a  road  through  the  wilderness  to 
Salem,  thirty  miles  away.  As  the  Revolution  approached,  he  was  a 
leading  figure  in  an  attempt  to  have  the  disputed  New  Hampshire 
Grants  erected  into  a  separate  royal  colony  with  himself  as  governor. 
He  apparently  was  succeeding  in  his  quest  when  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country  reached  a  parting  of  the  ways,  putting  an  end  to  any 
such  venture.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  became  a  Tory.  Because 
of  his  popularity  among  the  settlers  and  his  great  energy  and  influ¬ 
ence  it  now  became  necessary  for  his  patriot  neighbors  in  self¬ 
protection  to  vilify  him  and  conduct  a  campaign  of  slander  against 
him.  This  blackening  of  his  character  was  so  well  done  that  in  the 
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words  of  Fitch :  “Could  we  put  the  question  to  any  of  the  common 
people  who  were  residing  here  in  the  days  that  are  now  gone  by,  who 
it  was  they  hated  most,  the  reply  we  know  would  be  ‘the  Devil’;  but 
if  we  further  asked  who,  next  to  him  they  most  execrated,  we  are  in 
doubt  whether  the  answer  would  be  ‘the  Pope’  or  ‘old  Skene.’  ”  He 
became  the  confidential  adviser  of  General  Burgoyne  in  1777.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  latter’s  choice  of  the  Fort  Ann  route  instead 
of  the  Lake  George  route  for  the  advance  on  Albany  and  much  has 
also  been  written  concerning  Skene’s  part  in  that  decision.  It  has 
been  generally  assumed  that  Skene  recommended  this  eastern  route 
so  that  he  would  have  a  good  road  for  his  own  use  after  the  end  of 
the  war;  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  such  a  selfish  motive  prompted 
this  advice.  In  fact,  the  more  we  attempt  to  penetrate  the  fog  of 
vilification  created  by  the  patriots,  the  greater  man  he  appears  to  be. 
He  was  never  responsible  for  fighting  his  neighbors  by  other  than 
honorable  methods,  and  in  all  probability  he  would  not  have  fought 
them  at  all  had  he  not  been  practically  forced  into  it  by  the  harshness 
of  the  Colonial  leaders.  Some  of  his  advice  to  Burgoyne  was  good 
and  some  was  not.  When  the  British  Army  surrendered  after  Sara¬ 
toga  he  became  a  prisoner.  After  the  war  he  attempted  to  regain  his 
property  in  America,  but  his  lands  were  confiscated  by  the  victorious 
patriots,  and  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  quest. 

Skenesborough  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  for  many  years  it  was 
the  most  important  town  in  the  Champlain  Valley.  In  1773,  twelve 
years  after  the  first  settlement,  it  had  a  population  of  379.  Skene’s 
forge  was  the  first  one  in  this  section  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
iron  industry  that  was  to  become  so  important  in  the  communities 
around  the  lake.  In  1775,  a  party  of  patriots  under  Herrick  captured 
the  settlement  and  in  the  next  year  Skene’s  equipment  and  mills  were 
used  to  help  build  Arnold’s  fleet.  In  1777,  everything  that  would 
burn  was  set  on  fire  by  the  retreating  Americans  as  Burgoyne’s  army 
approached.  After  the  war,  the  town  was  rebuilt.  Among  the  reasons 
for  its  growth  was  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  to  Lake 
Champlain  by  the  first  steamboat,  the  “Vermont,”  in  1809.  During 
the  War  of  1812,  barracks  were  built,  storehouses  were  constructed, 
and  some  artillery  fortifications  were  erected.  After  the  battle  of 
Plattsburgh,  Macdonough  brought  his  victorious  squadron  and  his 
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prizes  into  East  Bay,  near  the  village,  where  they  remained  until  they 
decayed.  In  1823  further  impetus  was  given  to  the  growth  of  White¬ 
hall  by  the  completion  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  while  by  1875  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  connected  this  town  with  Montreal. 
Although  Skenesborough  was  a  recognized  township  in  1765,  there 
is  no  record  of  a  community  organization  until  1778.  In  1786,  the 
name  of  the  hated  Skene  was  eradicated  so  far  as  possible  by  the 
change  of  the  town  from  Skenesborough  to  Whitehall.  The  village 
became  incorporated  in  1806.  In  1930  it  had  a  population  of  5,191, 
out  of  the  township’s  total  of  5,975.  We  will  close  our  brief  resume 
of  the  history  of  this  township  by  repeating  a  description  of  Whitehall 
in  1796  from  the  pen  of  Isaac  Weld,  Jr.: 

“At  present  there  are  only  about  twelve  houses  in  the  place;  but 
if  the  navigation  of  Wood  Creek  is  ever  opened,  so  as  to  connect  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  North  River,  a  scheme  which  has  already  been 
seriously  thought  of,  it  will,  doubtless,  soon  become  a  trading-town 
of  considerable  importance,  as  all  the  various  productions  of  the 
shores  of  the  lake  will  then  be  collected  there  for  the  New  York  and 
Albany  markets.  Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  land 
carriage  of  forty  miles  to  the  North  River,  a  small  portion  of  flour 
and  pot-ash,  the  staple  commodities  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is 
already  sent  to  Skenesborough  from  different  parts  of  the  lake,  to  be 
forwarded  to  Albany.  A  considerable  trade  also  is  carried  on  through 
this  place  and  over  Lake  Champlain,  between  New  York  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Furs  and  horses  principally  are  sent  from  Canada,  and  in  return, 
they  get  East  Indian  goods  and  various  manufactures.  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  opens  a  very  ready  communication  between  New  York  and  the 
country  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

“Skenesborough  is  most  dreadfully  infested  with  mosquitoes;  so 
many  of  them  attacked  us  the  first  night  of  our  sleeping  there  that 
when  we  arose  in  the  morning  our  faces  and  hands  were  covered  all 
over  with  large  pustules,  precisely  like  those  of  a  person  in  the  small 
pox.  This  happened  too,  notwithstanding  that  the  people  of  the 
house,  before  we  went  to  bed,  had  taken  the  pains  possible  to  clear  the 
room  of  them  by  fumigating  it  with  the  smoke  of  green  wood,  and 
afterwards  securing  the  windows  with  gauze  blinds;  and  even  on 
the  second  night,  although  we  destroyed  many  dozens  of  them  on  the 
walls,  after  a  similar  fumigation  had  been  made,  yet  we  suffered 
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nearly  as  much.  These  insects  were  of  a  much  larger  size  than  any 
I  saw  elsewhere,  and  their  bite  was  uncommonly  venomous.  General 
Washington  told  me  that  he  never  was  so  much  annoyed  by  mos¬ 
quitoes  in  any  part  of  America  as  in  Skenesborough,  for  they  used  to 
bite  through  the  thickest  boot!” 


CHAPTER  IV 


Addison  County 


Fourth  among  the  eleven  counties  included  in  this  research,  in 
order  of  creation,  is  peaceful  Addison. 

Of  all  our  Vermont  counties,  this  is  the  richest  historically.  Situated 
as  it  is  where  Lake  Champlain  becomes  extremely  narrow  and  where 
that  great  northern  military  highway  and  artery  of  commerce  sepa¬ 
rates  into  the  Lake  George  and  South  Bay  channels,  it  was  predestined 
to  assume  an  important  role  in  the  affairs  of  men.  As  was  demon¬ 
strated  so  often,  the  possession  of  this  soil  together  with  that  of 
Essex  County  on  the  New  York  shore  was  essential  to  the  control  of 
the  Champlain  Valley.  Although  the  chief  forts  were  built  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake,  Crown  Point  is  inseparable,  historically,  from 
Chimney  Point,  and  Ticonderoga  itself  was  buttressed  by  strong 
defenses  on  Mount  Independence  on  the  Vermont  shore.  All  armies 
moving  north  or  south  were  forced  by  necessity  to  guard  carefully  the 
narrow  strip  of  water  between  the  two  forts,  so  narrow  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  has  frequently  been  described  as  a  river,  yet  so 
important  that  it  can  correctly  be  called  the  jugular  vein  of  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley. 

The  Indian  history  of  Addison  County  did  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  its  neighbors  on  the  north,  south  and  west.  At  the  time 
of  the  ascendency  of  the  Iroquois,  these  “Romans  of  the  New  World” 
guarded  the  gateway  to  Canada  just  as  carefully  as  the  white  war¬ 
riors  who  followed  them.  Because  of  its  vital  geographic  location, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  an  unusual  amount  of  evidence  of  Indian 
occupation  has  accumulated  here.  There  are  at  least  two  places  on 
the  lake  shore  in  the  town  of  Orwell  opposite  Ticonderoga  where  the 
savages  manufactured  arrowheads  from  the  flinty  stones  found  there. 
In  1820  an  urn  was  unearthed  at  Middlebury  large  enough  to  hold  over 
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twenty  quarts.  This  apparently  had  been  made  from  pulverized 
granite  and  clay,  baked  but  unglazed. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  celebrated  battle  with  the  Iroquois  there  is 
no  question  but  that  Champlain  entered  the  confines  of  Addison 
County.  By  right  of  discovery  he  added  this  territory  to  New 
France.  Actual  occupation  of  the  county  by  the  French,  however, 
did  not  result  until  about  1730,  when  they  built  a  small  fort  at  Chim¬ 
ney  Point,  which  was  known  to  them  as  “Pointe  a  la  Chevalure.” 
Around  this  post  and  the  more  important  fort  of  Crown  Point 
(called  “St.  Frederic”),  small  settlements  sprang  up.  Over  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  fruit  trees  and  gardens  dotted  the  landscape,  and  French 
children  laughed  and  shouted  at  their  play  on  the  soil  of  Addison. 
The  French  Crown  issued  large  land  grants  to  various  individuals, 
including  army  officers  and  Canadian  politicians.  The  boundaries  of 
these  grants  were,  of  necessity,  extremely  vague  and  conflicting.  In 
1743,  Giles  Hocquart  was  awarded  an  area  including  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  acres  comprising  the  present  towns  of  Addison, 
New  Haven,  Panton,  Waltham  and  Weybridge  and  portions  of  Brid- 
port,  Bristol,  Cornwall  and  Middlebury,  all  of  which  are  now  parts 
of  Addison  County.  Another  grant  made  in  1734  to  M.  Contrecoeur, 
Jr.,  began  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek  and  included  the  Addison 
County  towns  of  Ferrisburg  and  Monkton,  the  city  of  Vergennes,  and 
portions  of  Panton,  Waltham,  New  Haven  and  Bristol.  French  set¬ 
tlers,  however,  were  not  anxious  to  make  their  homes  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  wilderness  except  in  the  shadow  of  their  forts.  Whatever  induce¬ 
ments  were  dangled  before  their  eyes  by  the  proprietors  failed  to 
blind  them  to  the  dangers  that  would  be  certain  to  confront  them  and 
their  families  along  the  old  war  trail.  When  General  Amherst  and 
his  British  Army  approached,  in  1759,  the  French  evacuated  their 
fortresses.  As  these  military  posts  fell,  French  settlers  melted  away 
toward  Canada.  Their  colonization  of  Addison  County  abruptly 
ceased  and  the  soil  became  England’s  by  right  of  conquest. 

To  say  that  Addison  County  was  ruled  by  England  after  1763 
would  be  very  simple;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Vermont  counties, 
such  a  solution  would  not  be  complete.  While  this  territory  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  edicts  of  the  British  Crown,  it  was  also  involved  in  the 
land  grant  disputes  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  As 
early  as  1683,  it  was  included  by  New  York,  by  virtue  of  its  treaty 
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with  the  Iroquois,  in  Albany  County;  while  after  1772  it  formed  a 
part  of  Charlotte  County.  When  the  Empire  State  later  changed 
the  name,  for  patriotic  reasons,  from  Charlotte  to  Washington,  the 
boundaries  were  unchanged.  In  1778  Vermont  organized  its  own 
government,  Addison  and  all  the  other  territory  west  of  the  Green 
Mountains  being  included  in  Bennington  County.  In  1780,  when 
the  latter  county  was  divided,  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain 
was  in  Washington  County,  although  incorporated  as  Rutland  County 
in  1781.  Finally,  in  1785,  the  latter  county  was  restricted  to  its 
present  limits,  and  Addison  County  was  created,  including  all  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  north,  comprising  the  present  counties  of  Chittenden, 


Franklin,  Grand  Isle  and  Lamoille,  and  parts  of  Orleans  and  Wash¬ 
ington  as  well.  The  town  of  Granville  was  added  in  1787.  During 
that  same  year,  however,  Addison  County  was  cut  down  to  approxi¬ 
mately  its  present  size,  the  territory  to  the  north  being  known  as  Chit¬ 
tenden  County.  The  only  territorial  changes  to  Addison  County  since 
then  have  been  the  annexation  of  Starksboro  in  1797,  the  acquisition 
of  Orwell  from  Rutland  County  in  1847,  and  the  setting  off  of  Warren 
to  Washington  County  in  1829.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Joseph 
Addison,  an  English  author. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that,  as  soon  as  Amherst  swept  the  power  of 
France  out  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  the  soldiers  in  England’s  armies 
that  had  marched  up  and  down  the  countryside  hastened  to  Addison 
County  to  select  sites  for  homes.  The  dense  wilderness  of  that  day 
melted  away  in  front  of  the  settler’s  ax.  After  the  close  of  hostilities, 
the  land  was  so  eagerly  sought  by  both  speculators  and  settlers,  that 
Governor  Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire,  chartered  the  bulk  of  the 
townships  of  the  county  in  1761,  practically  completing  the  opening 
up  of  this  political  subdivision  with  the  chartering  of  Bristol,  Ferris- 
burg  and  Monkton  in  1762;  Orwell  and  Whiting  in  1763;  while 
Panton  was  rechartered  in  1764.  The  first  English  settlement  was 
made  in  the  township  of  Addison  on  the  site  of  the  old  French  Colony 
around  Chimney  Point.  The  first  dwelling  built  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Champlain  was  constructed  here  by  John  Strong,  of  Connecticut, 
in  1765.  After  returning  to  the  older  settlements,  he  brought  his 
wife  and  three  children  to  their  wilderness  home  in  February  of  the 
following  year.  Addison  County  quickly  became  involved  in  the  land 
dispute  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  It  was  on  the  Otter 
Creek  that  Colonel  Reid  and  his  Scotch  settlers  made  their  homes  on 
the  basis  of  a  New  York  grant,  only  to  encounter  the  inflexible  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  Although,  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  farming  ceased,  the  population  of  Addison  County  in  1790  was 
6,449,  ‘n  !8oo  it  was  13,417,  while  in  1810  it  was  19,993.  From 
1810  to  1820  the  War  of  1812  held  the  increase  of  population  down 
to  476,  but  during  the  next  decade  there  was  an  addition  of  3,470 
inhabitants.  In  1930,  its  population  was  17,952. 

As  can  be  suspected,  the  people  of  Addison  County  suffered 
severely  during  the  cold  summer  of  1816.  As  late  as  June  fourth, 
apple  trees  were  hardly  in  full  bloom.  On  the  sixth  there  were  snow 
squalls  and  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  men  worked  with  their  great¬ 
coats  and  mittens  on.  On  July  twenty-ninth  the  ground  was  covered 
with  frost,  while  on  October  eighteenth  the  snow  was  six  inches  deep. 
Before  1820  the  chief  agricultural  pursuits  were  the  growing  of 
wheat  and  cattle,  although  soon  after  this  Addison  became  famous 
as  a  sheep  county. 

The  town  of  Addison,  not  only  alphabetically,  but  also  by  virtue  of 
prior  settlement,  ranks  first  among  the  communities  of  the  county. 
Not  only  was  the  first  settler  of  the  township  John  Strong,  but  this 
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same  pioneer  was  for  some  time  its  leading  citizen.  He  represented 
Addison  in  the  State  Legislature  for  three  years;  he  was  elected  first 
judge  of  the  Addison  County  Court;  he  was,  in  17 86,  elected  judge 
of  probate  and  a  member  of  the  Council,  while  in  1791  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  indebted  to  him  and  his  family  for  many  interesting 
stories  about  life  on  the  early  frontier.  According  to  him,  “If  a  party 
of  Indians  made  their  appearance  when  the  men  were  absent  the 
women  allowed  them  to  help  themselves  to  whatever  they  liked.  At 
one  time  a  party  came  in  when  Mrs.  Strong  was  alone.  They  first 
took  the  cream  from  the  milk  and  rubbed  it  on  their  faces;  then  rub¬ 
bing  soot  on  their  hands,  painted  themselves  in  all  the  hideousness  of 
the  war  paint,  and  sang  the  war  song  with  whoop  and  dances.  Just 
as  they  were  leaving,  one  of  them  discovered  a  showy  colored  short 
gown,  that  her  husband  had  just  made  her  a  birthday  present  of.  This 
he  took  and  putting  it  on,  seemed  greatly  delighted,  and  with  yells 
and  whoops  they  departed.  She  had  a  place  between  the  outer  wall 
of  the  house  and  chimney  where,  whenever  Indians  were  seen  about, 
she  used  to  hide  her  babe.  A  barrel  of  sour  milk  was  kept,  where  a 
set  of  pewter  dishes  was,  as  soon  as  used,  put  for  security.  One  day 
an  Indian  came  in  and  saw  a  small  plate,  which  he  took,  and  making 
a  hole  in  it,  put  in  a  string  and  wore  it  off  as  an  ornament.  They 
would  sometimes,  when  hungry,  kill  a  hog  or  beef.  The  following 
will  show  that  their  fears  were  not  groundless :  One  morning  in  June, 
just  when  the  sky  takes  on  that  peculiar  hue  that  has  given  it  the 
term  ‘gray  of  the  morning,’  Mrs.  Strong  arose  and  went  to  a  spring, 
a  few  rods  from  the  house,  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The 
birds  had  just  commenced  their  morning  matins,  making  ‘woodland 
and  lea’  vocal  with  song.  The  air  was  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the 
wild  flowers.  Not  a  breath  stirred  a  leaf  or  ruffled  the  glass-like  sur¬ 
face  of  the  waters  of  the  lake.  She  stopped  for  a  moment  to  enjoy 
it.  As  she  stood  listening  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  she  thought  she 
heard  the  dip  of  a  paddle  in  the  water,  and  looking  through  the  trees 
that  fringed  the  bank,  saw  a  canoe  filled  with  Indians.  In  a  moment 
more  the  boat  passed  the  trees  in  full  view.  A  pole  was  fastened 
upright  in  the  bow,  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  scalp  of  a  little  girl 
ten  years  old,  her  flaxen  ringlets  just  stirred  in  the  morning  air,  while 
streams  of  clotted  blood  all  down  the  pole  showed  it  was  placed  there 
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whilst  yet  warm  and  bleeding.  Whilst  horror  froze  her  to  the  spot, 
she  thought  she  recognized  it  as  the  hair  of  a  beautiful  child  of  a 
dear  friend  of  hers,  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  She  saw 
other  scalps  attached  to  their  waist-belts,  whilst  two  other  canoes 
further  out  in  the  lake  each  had  the  terrible  signal  at  their  bows. 
The  Indians,  on  seeing  her,  gave  the  war  whoop,  and  made  signals 
as  though  they  would  scalp  her;  and  she  fled  to  the  house  like  a 
frightened  deer.  The  day  brought  tidings  that  their  friends  on  the 
other  side  had  been  massacred  and  scalped,  six  in  number,  and  their 
houses  burned.” 

The  town  of  Addison  was  organized  and  the  first  meeting  held 
March  29,  1784.  Among  the  interesting  decisions  of  this  meeting 
was  that  Strong’s  cowyard  should  be  made  a  pound  and  that  “the 
bank  of  the  Lake  for  this  year  be  Considered  as  a  Lawful  Fence.”  In 
1797  a  committee  of  selectmen  was  appointed  to  “find  out  the  center 
of  the  town,”  while  in  1798  it  was  voted  “to  see  if  the  inhabitants 
will  agree  to  petition  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  next  to  be 
holden  at  Vergennes,  to  divide  the  town  of  Addison  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  towns,  making  Dead  (Creek)  the  divisional  line.”  The  town 
had  a  steady  growth  in  population  from  401  in  1790  until  1830,  when 
it  numbered  1,306,  but  by  1850  a  decline  was  in  progress  with  the 
result  that  in  1880  there  were  only  847  inhabitants.  Today,  it  has  a 
population  of  684. 

South  of  Addison  and  north  of  Shoreham  is  the  town  of  Bridport 
upon  the  lake  shore.  Its  charter  was  issued  by  Governor  Wentworth 
in  1761  to  sixty-four  grantees,  most  of  whom  were  from  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts.  An  effort  was  made  by  Colonel  Ephraim 
Doolittle  to  colonize  the  town  in  1766  on  a  cooperative  basis.  The 
settlers  were  overcome  with  sickness,  however,  and  all  left  but  Doo¬ 
little.  Permanent  settlement  did  not  begin  until  two  years  later,  in 
1768.  The  government  of  the  town  was  organized  in  1785.  New 
settlers  were  constantly  arriving,  fourteen  families  from  New  Jersey 
making  homes  here  the  following  year.  The  population  increased 
from  449  in  1791  to  1,124  in  1800,  as  compared  to  703  in  1930.  One 
early  frontier  incident  concerns  a  certain  Mrs.  Stone  and  a  band  of 
Indians:  Mrs.  Stone  discovered  one  of  these  plundering  parties 
“creeping  up  the  bank  towards  the  house,  just  in  season  to  throw  some 
things  which  she  knew  they  would  be  sure  to  carry  off,  if  found,  out  of 
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a  back  window  into  the  yard,  and,  concealing  some  valuables  in  her 
bosom,  sat  down  to  carding  before  they  came  prowling  in.  The 
Indians,  not  satisfied  with  what  they  found  on  the  premises,  drew  near 
Mrs.  Stone,  who  had  been  sitting  during  the  visitation  with  her  chil¬ 
dren  around  her,  carding  all  the  while,  apparently  as  unconcerned  as 
though  surrounded  by  friends,  instead  of  Indians  and  thieves.  One 
young  savage,  suspecting  she  had  some  things  concealed  about  her 
person,  attempted  to  run  his  hand  into  her  bosom,  whereupon  she  so 
dexterously  cuffed  him  in  the  face  with  the  teeth-side  of  her  card,  that 
he  quickly  recoiled  from  the  invasion.  Another  young  Indian  flourished 
his  tomahawk  over  her  head;  but  an  old  Indian,  struck  with  admira¬ 
tion  ...  at  the  defeat  of  his  companion,  ejaculated  heartily,  ‘Good 
squaw,  good  squaw!’  when  he  interfered  and  led  of  the  predatory 
party,  and  Mrs.  Stone  kept  quietly  carding  on,  until  quite  sure  they 
had  made  good  their  departure.” 

At  the  time  of  Allen  and  Arnold’s  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  Cap¬ 
tain  Douglas  was  sent  to  obtain  a  scow  to  help  transport  the  patriot 
force  across  the  lake.  While  in  Bridport,  he  stopped  at  a  home, 
where  two  young  patriots  heard  him  discussing  his  plans.  Deciding 
to  strike  a  blow  for  the  American  cause  on  their  own  hook  they 
dressed  hastily  with  the  idea  of  securing  possession  of  Major  Skene’s 
large  rowboat  off  Willow  Point,  known  to  be  in  the  care  of  a  Negro 
servant  famous  for  his  fondness  for  liquor.  Carrying  along  a  jug 
of  rum  for  bait,  they  hailed  the  boat  when  they  reached  the  shore 
with  some  of  their  companions.  They  told  the  Negro  that  they  were 
on  their  way  to  join  a  hunting  party,  and  offered  to  help  row  the 
boat  to  Shoreham  besides  giving  him  a  jug  of  rum.  This  proved  to 
be  an  adequate  temptation  to  the  Negro,  with  the  result  that  the  boat 
was  brought  over  and  its  caretaker  became  a  prisoner  of  war.  On 
one  occasion,  Ethan  Allen  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  in  Bridport 
when  six  soldiers  from  Crown  Point  came  to  arrest  him  in  1772. 

In  the  mountains  in  the  northeastern  section  of  Addison  County 
lies  the  town  of  Bristol,  originally  called  Pocock  in  honor  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  admiral,  when  granted  by  Wentworth  in  1762.  The  present 
name  was  fixed  by  the  Legislature  in  1789.  The  first  permanent  set¬ 
tlement  was  not  begun  until  1786,  twenty-four  years  after  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  charter,  when  it  was  made  by  Samuel  Stewart  and  Eden 
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Johnson  from  Whitehall,  New  York.  A  Dutchman,  also  from  New 
York,  had  lived  there  for  at  least  twelve  years  previously,  but  he  was 
a  fugitive  from  justice  and  existed  like  a  savage  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
It  is  said  that  in  this  entire  period  he  had  no  other  company  except  a 
dog  and  did  not  see  a  human  face  until  1785.  The  town  of  Bristol 
was  organized  in  1789,  reaching  a  population  of  21 1  in  1790,  and 
1,179  in  1810.  There  were  sixty-six  volunteers  from  this  community 
in  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1792,  a  town 
meeting  voted  to  take  two  bushels  of  wheat  “out  of  the  town  treas¬ 
ury  to  pay  town  expenses.”  The  town’s  present  population  is  1,832, 
to  which  total  the  village  contributes  1,190. 

East  of  Shoreham  and  Bridport  is  the  town  of  Cornwall,  the  char¬ 
ter  of  which  was  granted  by  Wentworth  in  1761  to  Connecticut  resi¬ 
dents.  It  was  named  for  their  home  town  in  Litchfield  County.  The 
first  settlers  built  their  homes  in  1774,  and  formed  their  political 
organization  ten  years  later.  The  population  increased  to  826  in 
1790  and  1,163  1800,  while  today  it  is  only  640.  Cornwall  became 

involved  in  controversies  with  Whiting  and  Weybridge  over  the  vague 
boundary  lines  of  the  three  towns,  the  State  Legislature  being  called 
in  to  help  settle  the  disputes.  The  soil  was  very  fertile  and  the  water¬ 
power  poor,  the  settlers  being  engaged  primarily  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  When  a  tax  of  two  cents  on  a  dollar  was  imposed  in  1799  it 
was  specified  that  if  it  was  paid  before  October,  cattle  should  be  the 
basis  of  meeting  the  obligation,  while  from  October  to  January,  wheat 
or  corn  should  be  used.  Among  the  town  officers  were  deer-rifts  or 
reeves  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  deer  from  the  hunters  from  Jan¬ 
uary  tenth  to  June  tenth,  when  their  meat  was  of  little  value. 

Ferrisburg  is  located  on  the  side  of  Lake  Champlain  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Addison  County  next  to  the  Chittenden  boundary  line. 
Wentworth  granted  this  township  in  1762,  and  the  first  settler  was 
Charles  Tupper,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  The  town  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1785.  The  inhabitants  who  were  primarily  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture,  increased  in  numbers  to  481  in  1790  and  1,647  in  1810.  The 
Quaker  influence  was  strong  for  some  time.  Today  Ferrisburg’s 
residents  number  1,285. 

Next  we  turn  to  the  town  of  Goshen,  located  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Addison  County  wholly  within  the  bosom  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  Due  to  the  high  and  rocky  character  of  this  grant,  popu- 
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lation  was  scarce,  only  four  people  being  reported  on  the  1800  census. 
As  late  as  1840  it  reached  its  peak  with  a  total  of  621  inhabitants,  but 
in  1930  with  only  84  residents,  it  was  nearly  back  where  it  started 
from.  The  first  actual  settler  did  not  locate  here  until  1807.  His 
name  was  Jabesh  Olmsted  and  it  is  related  that,  with  the  help  of 
friends,  he  carried  his  sick  wife  to  her  half-finished  log  cabin  on  a  bed 
in  order  to  reach  the  place  in  time  for  the  sugar  season.  He  was 
arrested  and  jailed  in  Middlebury  for  debt,  and  soon  died.  This, 
perhaps,  is  rather  a  simple  story,  but  it  was  characteristic  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  facing  the  pioneers  of  Goshen.  The  early  settlers  generally 
bought  grain  from  adjoining  towns,  carrying  it  home  on  their  backs, 
and  paying  for  it  with  labor.  One  of  them  is  supposed  to  have  traveled 
three  days  before  he  could  buy  a  bushel  of  grain. 

Granville  is  also  an  extremely  rocky  and  mountainous  town,  and 
is  located  in  the  easternmost  section  of  Addison  County  next  to  the 
neighboring  counties  of  Washington  and  Orange.  It  was  chartered 
in  1781,  having  been  granted  the  previous  year  by  Governor  Thomas 
Chittenden.  Prior  to  1787,  it  constituted  a  part  of  Orange  County, 
and  until  1834  was  known  as  Kingston  from  the  numerous  proprietors 
of  that  name.  Town  government  was  organized  in  1788,  while  popu¬ 
lation  increased  very  steadily  yet  slowly  from  101  in  1790,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  eight  hundred  until  1880.  Apparently  the  inhabitants  were  not 
partial  to  the  professional  classes,  if  we  accept  at  face  value  the  word 
of  a  local  historian  who,  in  1886,  stated  that  “the  town  boasts  of 
having  no  lawyers  and  but  one  physician.”  Lumber  was  the  principal 
industry.  In  1784,  the  proprietors  voted  to  give  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  to  each  woman  who  would  go  with  her  family  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  settlement  in  the  town,  an  act  which  greatly  stimulated  settle¬ 
ment.  Today  its  population  is  only  280. 

In  the  southeastern  corner  of  Addison  County,  partly  bounded  by 
the  two  last  towns  mentioned,  Goshen  and  Granville,  lies  Hancock. 
When  granted  in  1780  and  chartered  in  1781  by  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont  it  included  part  of  the  present  town  of  Rochester.  It  was  very 
uneven  and  mountainous  as  were  its  neighbors,  and  consequently  set¬ 
tlements  developed  slowly,  beginning  in  1788.  The  first  town  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  1792,  while  in  1810  there  were  only  31 1  inhabitants 
here,  about  the  same  number  as  today  (303). 

West  of  Goshen,  on  the  Rutland  border,  is  the  town  of  Leicester. 
The  eastern  section  is  mountainous,  but  the  remainder  is  moderately 
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level.  Partly  within  its  borders  is  beautiful  Lake  Dunmore,  with  its 
sparkling  waters  and  its  famous  evergreen  sentinels.  The  township 
was  chartered  by  Wentworth  in  1761,  but  its  boundaries  were  indefi¬ 
nite  and  a  quarrel  soon  ensued  with  the  neighboring  town  of  Salisbury 
which  was  not  settled  until  1796.  Pioneers  from  Massachusetts  first 
settled  here  permanently  in  1774,  while  the  town  was  organized  in 
1786.  In  1790,  there  were  343  settlers,  as  compared  with  468  in 
1930.  One  early  merchant  here  used  peculiar  bookkeeping  methods. 
It  was  his  habit  to  record  on  the  walls  of  his  store  all  credit  transac¬ 
tions  with  a  piece  of  chalk.  On  one  occasion  when  he  was  absent  on 
business  his  “better  half”  decided  to  do  a  little  housecleaning,  and 
washed  off  the  chalk  marks,  temporarily  forgetting  their  importance. 
When  her  “lord  and  master”  returned,  great  was  his  wrath  and  ter¬ 
rible  his  language.  Finally,  at  her  suggestion,  he  tried  to  reproduce 
the  items  from  memory.  His  success  can  best  be  decided  from  his 
observation  that  “although  he  had  not  been  able  to  remember  all  the 
debtors,  he  had  remembered  all  the  debts,  and  had  charged  them  to 
better  men.” 

The  township  of  Lincoln  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  northeastern  section  of  Addison  County. 
From  its  high  peaks  can  be  seen  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  many  Adirondack  peaks,  the  White  Mountains,  and  many  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  York  villages.  The  town’s  charter  was  granted  by 
Chittenden  in  1780,  while  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 
in  1795.  Local  government  was  organized  in  1798.  Although  only 
97  settlers  inhabited  the  township  in  1800,  there  was  a  constant  rise, 
as  decade  after  decade  passed  by,  until  in  1880  the  population  was> 
1,367.  Today  there  are  only  800  residents.  According  to  M.  B. 
Gove,  “Deprivation  and  want  was  their  common  master  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  poverty,  that  at  times  verged  on  starvation,  constantly 
stared  them  in  the  face;  yet  they  did  not  falter  at  its  ghastly  counte¬ 
nance,  nor  yield  in  despair.  Notwithstanding  all  their  trials  and 
sufferings  they  were  social,  unselfish,  genial,  kind  and  hospitable. 
Their  social  visits  were  more  frequent,  though  living  longer  dis¬ 
tances  apart,  than  at  the  present  (1886),  and  were  made  sources 
of  greater  joy  and  pleasure  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  They 
were  not  the  owners  of  fine  carriages  and  sleighs.  The  rude  ox-sled, 
with  its  long  runners  hewn  from  some  natural  crook  and  shod 
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with  wooden  shoes,  was  a  conveyance  suitable  for  all  occasions. 
It  was  the  settler’s  farm  wagon  in  summer,  his  carriage  and  sleigh 
when  the  family  attended  meeting  at  the  log  church,  or  made  their 
neighbors  an  evening  visit.  The  family  was  snugly  seated  on  the 
sled  and  closely  wrapped  in  such  blankets  as  the  household  afforded, 
except  the  father  or  one  of  the  older  boys,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drive 
the  oxen.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  own 
an  ox-team,  and  resorted  to  other  methods.  A  large  handsled  was  a 
necessary  appendant  to  every  household,  and  was  a  substitute  for  the 
ox-sled  in  nearly  every  place  in  drawing  the  firewood,  and  when  drawn 
by  the  father  and  older  boys,  with  the  mother  and  smaller  children 
seated  upon  it,  answered  very  well  for  making  neighborhood  visits  of 
some  miles  from  their  homes.”  The  manufacture  of  potash  from 
red  elms  was  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  these  early  settlers, 
while  the  iron  industry  became  highly  important  after  1828.  In  1830, 
floods  created  much  havoc  in  Lincoln,  the  New  Haven  River  going  on 
a  rampage.  The  channel  of  this  river  was  greatly  changed  while 
crops  and  dwellings  were  destroyed.  In  1878  the  community  was 
once  more  ravaged,  but  this  time  the  grim  agents  of  destruction  were 
fire,  diphtheria,  and  economic  reverses.  Five  deaths  occurred  within 
ten  days,  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  ten  citizens  sought  relief  under 
the  bankruptcy  laws. 

Middlebury  is  located  in  the  heart  of  Addison  County.  Although 
the  charter  was  granted  by  Wentworth  in  1761,  settlement  was  not 
permanently  begun  until  twelve  years  later.  The  first  pioneer  bring¬ 
ing  his  family  into  town  was  Benjamin  Smalley,  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  first  town  meeting  took  place  in  1786.  There  were  385  inhab¬ 
itants  in  the  township  in  1790,  while  the  little  hamlet  contained  only 
sixty-two  buildings  in  1793.  The  increase  in  population  was  rapid, 
however,  rising  to  2,163  in  1810  and  3,468  in  1830.  A  century  later 
it  was  2,968,  of  which  2,003  was  contributed  by  the  village.  In  early 
days  the  lumber  industry  wTas  very  important.  Before  the  opening  up 
of  the  canal  to  Whitehall,  lumber  was  drawn  the  entire  distance  to 
Troy,  New  York,  by  teams.  In  1826,  an  outbreak  of  puerperal  fever 
caused  a  high  mortality  rate  among  the  women.  1849  was  an  important 
year  because  it  saw  the  first  locomotive  enter  Middlebury  from  Bur¬ 
lington.  To  a  large  extent  the  rapid  growth  of  the  village  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  water  power.  When  Addison  County  was  first  incor- 
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porated,  the  holding  of  court  was  to  alternate  between  the  towns  of 
Addison  and  Colchester.  With  the  exception  of  the  November  term  of 
1786,  however,  the  sessions  were  held  at  Addison  until  1792,  when 
Middlebury  became  the  county  center.  This  charming  town  was  destined 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of  Addison  County  in  many 
ways.  After  its  settlement,  pine  stumps  remained  on  its  common  for 
several  years,  until  finally  the  young  men  in  the  community  made  it 
one  of  their  by-laws  that  every  man  who  got  drunk  would  be  penalized 
by  being  forced  to  dig  up  one  of  the  stumps.  No  record  is  available 
concerning  the  rapidity  with  which  the  stumps  disappeared.  Middle¬ 
bury  College  was  chartered  in  1800,  while  marble  quarrying  was 
begun  as  early  as  1803. 

Monkton  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Addison  County,  east 
of  Ferrisburg  on  the  Chittenden  border.  It  was  chartered  by  Went¬ 
worth  in  1762,  first  settled  in  1774,  while  the  first  town  meeting  was 
held  in  1786.  From  a  population  of  450  in  1790  it  grew  until  it 
attained  a  maximum  of  1,384  in  1830,  as  compared  with  683  a  century 
later.  Mountainous  Monkton’s  place  in  history  is  assured  by  the  fact 
that  it  supplied  the  iron  that  made  it  possible  for  Macdonough  to 
drive  the  British  from  Lake  Champlain  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh 
Bay.  Like  many  another  community,  this  town  attempted  to  secure 
model  behavior  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  by  punishing  offenders  with 
whipping-post  and  pillory.  It  is  recorded  that  a  Quaker  was  forced 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  hours  as  a  penalty  for  getting  in  hay  on 
Sunday.  Whether  the  weather  or  the  condition  of  his  crop  led  him  to 
this  serious  transgression  of  the  code  of  his  day  we  do  not  know,  but 
he  evidently  did  not  lose  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  who  brought  her 
knitting  and  sat  on  a  stone  near  him  to  keep  him  company.  This  was 
an  act  which  unquestionably  required  much  courage  on  her  part. 

Between  Monkton  and  Middlebury  lies  the  township  of  New 
Haven,  named  after  the  Connecticut  city  of  that  name.  Chartered 
by  Wentworth  in  1761,  the  local  government  was  organized  in  1787. 
From  a  population  of  723  in  1790,  it  reached  a  total  of  1,834  settlers 
in  1830.  Today  the  town  has  964  residents.  Its  early  history  was 
complicated  by  a  number  of  boundary  changes,  the  so-called  New 
Haven  gore  being  annexed  in  1789,  while  sections  of  the  township 
were  lost  to  Weybridge  in  1791,  Vergennes  in  1783,  and  Waltham 
in  1796-  The  early  records  of  the  proprietors  were  lost  by  the  clerk, 
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Justus  Sherwood,  who  buried  them  before  leaving  to  fight  on  the  side 
of  the  Tories  in  the  Revolution.  While  living  in  New  Haven  he  was 
secretly  in  the  pay  of  New  York  land-jobbers,  yet  also  speculating  in 
the  patents  issued  by  New  Hampshire.  Before  he  departed  he  was 
given  twenty  lashes  from  “twigs  of  the  wilderness”  to  speed  him  on 
his  way,  the  Vermont  Whigs  applying  the  so-called  “beech  seal”  to 
his  body. 

Next  we  come,  alphabetically,  to  the  historic  town  of  Orwell,  in 
the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  Addison  County.  Mount  Inde¬ 
pendence,  on  the  lake  shore,  formed  an  important  part  in  the  defenses 
of  Ticonderoga,  and  was  christened  on  the  occasion  of  the  news,  in 
July,  1776,  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  On 
its  summit,  which  was  a  table  land,  a  strong  star-shaped  fort  was 
erected,  and  supplied  liberally  with  artillery.  At  the  foot,  near  the 
lake,  a  breastwork  had  been  thrown  up  which  was  strengthened  by  an 
abatis  and  strong  battery  near  the  mouth  of  East  Creek.  When  St. 
Clair  evacuated  Ticonderoga  before  Burgoyne’s  advancing  legions,  he 
led  the  bulk  of  his  army  by  way  of  Mount  Independence  across  the 
township  of  Orwell.  Moreover,  it  was  on  this  eminence  that  Fer- 
moy’s  quarters  were  located  which  that  rascal  set  on  fire,  betraying 
the  American  retreat.  As  the  flames  reached  high  in  the  Orwell  sky 
the  township  rumbled  with  the  tread  of  marching  feet. 

Situated  as  it  was  at  the  gateway  of  the  Champlain  Valley  its 
growth  was  rapid,  attaining  a  population  of  778  in  1790  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  1,849  in  1810.  In  1930  it  reported  but  835  residents,  how¬ 
ever.  The  township  was  originally  a  part  of  Rutland  County,  not 
being  annexed  to  Addison  until  1847.  Orwell  was  chartered  by  Went¬ 
worth  in  1763,  and  for  some  time  the  only  white  settler  within  its 
borders  was  a  Scotch  emigrant  named  John  Carter  who  brought  his 
family  by  way  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  to  its  fertile  farmland.  Town 
government  was  organized  in  1787. 

Another  lake  shore  town,  located  farther  north  between  Addison 
and  Ferrisburg  is  Panton,  irrevocably  connected  with  Arnold’s  great 
naval  battle  at  Valcour  Island  in  177 6.  After  that  bitter  engagement, 
the  inferior  American  ships,  severely  crippled,  and  short  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  succeeded  at  first  in  escaping  toward  Crown  Point,  but  the  whims 
of  fate  were  against  them.  Finally,  Arnold  was  forced  by  overwhelm¬ 
ing  odds  to  flee  with  some  of  his  sinking  ships  into  a  shallow  bay  on 
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the  Panton  shore,  where  the  larger  enemy  vessels  could  not  follow. 
Ever  since,  this  indentation  has  been  known  as  Arnold’s  Bay.  All 
arms  were  removed,  and  the  ships  were  burned  to  the  water’s  edge, 
Arnold  remaining  aboard  until  quite  certain  the  flames  would  leave 
nothing  for  the  enemy.  Amid  the  crackling  of  the  flames  the  Amer¬ 
ican  commander  stood  watching  his  colors  burn  while  flying  in  the 
breeze,  rather  than  lowered  to  the  enemy.  Finally,  he  climbed  along 
the  bowsprit  and  dropped  to  the  beach,  the  last  man  to  leave  his  van¬ 
ishing  fleet.  New  Hampshire  chartered  the  town  in  1762  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  Among  the  early  settlers, 
however,  the  most  important  was  probably  a  New  Yorker  named 
Peter  Ferris,  who  came  here  with  his  family  about  1766.  During  the 
Revolution,  the  inhabitants  of  Panton  suffered  severely,  and  experi¬ 
enced  many  hair-raising  experiences.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
in  1784.  The  community  was  never  thickly  populated,  being  largely 
agricultural.  At  one  time  considerable  traffic  was  carried  on  at 
Arnold’s  Bay,  but  this  ended  with  the  building  of  railroads.  The  pop¬ 
ulation,  which  in  1790  was  but  220,  attained  its  maximum  of  670  in 
1840.  Today  its  inhabitants  number  only  306. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Ripton,  an  extremely  mountain¬ 
ous  township  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Addison  County.  It  was 
chartered  as  Riptown  in  1781,  but  for  twenty  years  the  town  was 
uninhabited  by  man.  This  situation  was  the  despair  of  the  proprietors 
who  countenanced  the  rumor  that  a  right  of  land  would  be  given  to 
the  first  child  born  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  Thereupon,  one 
settler,  named  Ebenezer  Lollar,  promptly  set  up  a  temporary  shelter 
inside  the  boundary  lines.  Very  soon  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  baby 
girl.  Ebenezer  then  set  out  to  collect  the  reward  for  his  daughter,  but 
never  was  able  to  pry  it  from  the  close-fisted  hands  of  the  proprietors. 
As  late  as  1820  there  were  only  42  inhabitants  in  the  entire  township, 
and  local  government  was  not  organized  until  1828.  By  1830,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  278  residents,  as  compared  with  194  a  century  later. 
The  main  industry  was  lumbering,  nature  having  favored  Ripton  with 
great  quantities  of  fine  trees. 

In  the  beautiful  Lake  Dunmore  section,  next  to  Leicester,  is  located 
the  township  of  Salisbury,  granted  by  Wentworth  to  Connecticut  resi¬ 
dents  in  17b1)  and  named  in  honor  of  Salisbury,  Connecticut.  Settle¬ 
ment  was  retarded  not  only  by  the  land  dispute  between  New  Hamp- 
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shire  and  New  York,  but  also  by  the  heated  controversy  over  bound¬ 
ary  lines  with  Leicester.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  early  trading 
are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  residents  of  Salisbury  drew  wheat  and 
hogs  as  far  as  Troy,  New  York,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  return¬ 
ing  from  these  places  with  salt  and  other  necessities  not  found  on  the 
frontier.  Troy  also  seems  to  have  been  favored  with  Salisbury’s 
banking  business,  however  small  that  may  have  been.  The  present 
population  of  the  town  is  632. 

Next  we  come  to  Shoreham,  a  low,  gently  rolling  township  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  between  Orwell  and  Bridport.  Here 
Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold  quarreled.  Here  at  the  lake  shore 
that  grim  little  band  of  Green  Mountain  Boys  waited  to  attempt  their 
sensational  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Through  the  township  passed 
the  old  military  road  connecting  Crown  Point  with  Charlestown 
(Number  Four),  New  Hampshire.  Here  is  the  birthplace  of  my 
father  and  the  scene  of  some  of  the  happiest  of  my  childhood  days. 
I  believe  my  interest  in  things  historical  dates  from  watching  Fourth 
of  July  fireworks  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  from  a  Shoreham  farmhouse. 
There  are  so  many  associations  that  stand  out  in  my  mind.  I  can 
never  forget  plodding  through  Shoreham  clay,  which  clung  to  me  like 
a  long  lost  brother,  on  my  way  to  the  flatbottomed  boat  in  Hand’s 
Cove,  where  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  embarked;  nor  would  I  want 
to  forget  how  those  fish  tasted  when  browned  over  an  open  fire. 
Such  melons  I  have  not  eaten  since  that  distant  day.  Their  taste  lingers 
with  me  yet,  as  does  the  delicious  flavor  of  boiled  cider,  when  eagerly 
sought  after  in  a  hot  Vermont  hay  field.  It  was  the  proper  place  for 
hungry  boys,  for  there  were  four  meals  each  day.  The  first  was  reli¬ 
giously  served  at  six,  primarily  I  suppose  to  satisfy  hunger  generated 
by  the  labor  of  the  early  chores.  At  eleven  we  heard  the  signal  of  the 
dinner  hour.  At  three  or  four  it  was  time  to  eat  again.  Prior  to  bed¬ 
time  we  assembled  around  the  table  for  a  fourth  time,  and  the  fare 
never  varied.  Always  there  was  fresh,  rich  milk  and  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  of  home  made  bread,  not  to  forget  an  ample  supply  of  onions. 
Thus  night  after  night  we  had  bread  and  milk  with  now  and  then  a 
taste  of  raw  onion.  Whether  the  onion  was  intended  to  combat  the 
comparatively  flat  taste  of  the  main  dish,  or  whether  the  bread  and 
milk  was  present  as  an  antidote  for  the  onion,  I  never  could  decide, 
but  the  combination  was  a  pleasant  one  just  the  same.  I  have  my 
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doubts  regarding  how  widespread  this  practice  was  among  the 
farmers  of  Shoreham,  however,  and  only  cite  it  as  a  personal  recollec¬ 
tion. 

This  agricultural  township  was  granted  by  Wentworth  in  1761. 
Colonel  Ephraim  Doolittle  had  become  impressed  with  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  while  opening  up  the  old  military  road.  Although  he  did  not 
bring  his  family  into  town  until  after  the  Revolution,  he  brought  a 
party  of  settlers  from  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  to  make 
homes  here  in  1766.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  twenty  years 
later,  in  1786.  One  of  the  most  important  occupations  of  the  early 
farmers  was  drawing  logs  to  the  lake  shore  in  the  winter  time,  where 
they  were  cut  up  for  transportation  to  Quebec.  By  1810  there  were 
2,033  residents  in  the  town,  more  than  double  the  population  of  the 
present  day  (948). 

The  township  of  Starksboro  is  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  Addison  County,  bounded  by  Lincoln  on  the  south  and  Monkton 
on  the  west.  It  consists  of  mountainous  territory  as  a  rule,  and  was 
chartered  by  Vermont  in  1780.  In  1797,  its  size  was  increased  by  the 
annexation  of  some  of  Monkton’s  territory.  The  first  settler  came 
with  his  family  from  Connecticut  in  1787  or  1788.  It  is  said  that  they 
almost  starved  to  death  and  that  they  were  very  happy  when  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  one  peck  of  bran  from  Vergennes,  a  distance  of 
thirteen  miles.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  1796.  Many  of 
the  early  settlers  were  Quakers.  Prominent  among  the  early  indus¬ 
tries  were  rake-making  and  lumbering.  Since  that  time  dairying  has 
developed  until  it  has  become  the  principal  industry.  The  present 
population  of  the  town  is  687. 

Vergennes  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  smallest  cities 
in  the  world,  covering  an  area  of  only  one  mile  square.  It  also  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  third  oldest  city  in  New  England,  having  been 
chartered  in  1788.  The  only  cities  that  preceded  it  were  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  which  were  created  in  1784.  It  was  named  for 
Count  de  Vergennes,  French  foreign  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  who  helped  our  country  defeat  England.  Originally  Ver¬ 
gennes  was  a  part  of  three  towns  already  discussed:  Ferrisburg, 
New  Haven  and  Panton.  Here  are  the  last  falls  on  the  picturesque 
Otter,  and  from  this  city  to  Lake  Champlain,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  the  creek  is  navigable.  These  two  favorable  geographic  fac- 
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tors  made  early  settlement  doubly  attractive  here.  Mills  were  erected 
at  the  falls  as  early  as  1764.  The  location  was  as  attractive  to  New 
Yorkers  as- to  New  Englanders,  however,  and  some  of  the  best  known 
episodes  in  the  land  dispute  center  around  Vergennes.  Here  it  was 
that  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  clashed  with  the  New  York  followers 
of  Colonel  John  Reid,  as  previously  narrated,  finally  tearing  down  the 
mill,  burning  crops  and  houses,  breaking  the  millstones  into  pieces  and 
throwing  them  into  the  creek.  Edward  A.  Kendall,  who  traveled 
through  here  in  1807  and  1808,  has  left  a  description  of  Vergennes 
as  follows : 

“Sloops  ascend  from  the  lake  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract;  and, 
from  this  and  other  circumstances,  Vergennes  is  well  seated  for  iron 
works;  bog  ore  abounds  in  all  the  adjacent  country,  and  stone  ore  is 
brought  from  Crown  Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  A  fur¬ 
nace,  and  other  extensive  works,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  been 
long  established,  are  at  this  time  erecting.  There  are  bridges  across 
the  Otter  Creek,  both  at  Middlebury  and  Vergennes;  and  each  of 
these  villages  exhibits  a  busy  and  thriving  appearance.  Roads  both 
from  New  York  and  Boston  meet  in  Vergennes,  whence  there  is  a 
road  due  north  to  Burlington,  distant  twenty-two  miles,  a  commercial 
village  and  port  of  entry  on  the  lake,  and  by  which  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  communication,  either  by  land  or  water,  with  Montreal,  in 
Lower  Canada.” 

Vergennes  became  closely  associated  with  the  War  of  1812,  and 
Macdonough  made  his  headquarters  here.  It  was  an  admirable  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  construction  of  an  American  fleet.  Although  the  Otter 
was  navigable  to  this  point,  it  was  narrow  and  crooked  enough  to 
make  the  ships  safe  from  attack.  The  iron  ore  from  neighboring 
Monkton  was  close  at  hand,  and  at  Vergennes  there  were  eight  forges, 
a  blast  furnace,  an  air  furnace,  a  rolling  mill,  as  well  as  grist,  saw  and 
fulling  mills.  Here  the  American  fleet  was  built  in  the  amazingly  short 
time  of  forty  days,  and  177  tons  of  cannon  balls  were  manufactured. 
At  one  time,  Governor  Chittenden  ordered  1,000  militia  to  Vergennes 
as  protection.  Perhaps  the  most  amazing  thing  about  Vergennes  is  its 
failure  to  grow  faster  than  it  has,  considering  all  its  natural  advan¬ 
tages.  By  1810  there  were  only  835  residents,  and  in  1820  only  817, 
while  today  the  city  has  a  population  of  only  1,705.  At  present  large 
dairy  plants  are  located  here. 
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Waltham  was  formed  by  the  Vermont  Legislature  in  1796,  and  its 
government  was  organized  the  next  year.  It  had  been  included  in 
earlier  grants,  however,  particularly  that  of  New  Haven,  and  the 
first  settlement  was  by  residents  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  in 
1769.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  It  was 
strictly  an  agricultural  town  and  its  residents  conducted  most  of  their 
business  in  the  nearby  communities  of  New  Haven,  Vergennes  and 
Weybridge.  As  a  result  the  population  was  extremely  sparse,  and 
today  is  but  175. 

Weybridge  is  farther  south,  near  the  center  of  the  county,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  New  Haven,  Addison,  Bridport,  Cornwall  and  Middle- 
bury.  It  was  originally  chartered  by  Wentworth  in  1761,  but  subse¬ 
quently  its  boundaries  were  changed  in  various  instances.  The  first 
settlers  arrived  in  1775  or  before,  barely  in  time  to  have  their  new 
homes  burned  by  Indians  and  Tories  in  1778.  It  is  said  that  on  this 
occasion  the  men  were  all  taken  captive  and  that  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  had  been  left  behind,  took  refuge  in  a  cellar  of  one  of  their 
burned  homes,  where  they  lived  for  ten  days  on  a  few  potatoes  until 
they  were  discovered  by  some  American  soldiers.  In  addition  to  farm¬ 
ing  the  early  inhabitants  transported  lumber  as  far  as  Troy,  New 
York,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Champlain  Canal.  A  variety  of 
mills  and  plants  at  one  time  or  another  were  built  here  to  make 
scythes,  candle  wicks,  cotton  batting  and  paper.  In  1790,  two  years 
after  the  town  was  organized,  there  was  only  a  population  of  175, 
but  by  1800  this  had  risen  to  502.  Today  there  are  418  residents. 

Last,  alphabetically,  among  Addison  County  townships  is  that  of 
Whiting,  which  is  located  in  the  southern  part,  next  to  Rutland 
County,  between  Leicester  and  Orwell.  It  was  chartered  in  1763  by 
Wentworth  to  residents  of  Massachusetts  and  was  named  for  one  of 
the  grantees.  The  proprietors  were  interested  in  the  land  solely  for 
purposes  of  speculation,  rather  than  in  actual  settlement  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  eventually  became  entangled  in  a  dispute  with  pioneers 
who  encroached  on  the  soil  of  Whiting  without  legal  authority.  Lum¬ 
ber  was  manufactured  here,  but  it  has  always  been  primarily  an  agri¬ 
cultural  town.  By  1800  there  were  404  residents,  a  greater  number 
than  live  here  at  the  present  day  (358). 
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